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in  convenient 


Introduction 

Base  Ball  enthusiasts,  Base  Ball  owners  and  Base  Ball  players  will  long 
have  occasion  to  be  boastful  of  the  playing  season  of  1921.  Some  have  de- 
clared it  the  greatest  year  of  the  game  since  we  have  had  both  organized 
and  amateur  Base  Ball.  In  some  respects  it  was  the  greatest  because  there 
were  events  transpiring  in  1921  that  never  before  took  place  in  Base  Ball. 
So  far  as  its  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  game  is  concerned  it  was  perhaps 
not  so  great  as  other  eventful  years  which  have  marked  Base  Ball's  vic- 
tories over  adverse  conditions.  There  were  no  adverse  conditions  in  1921. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  rival  major  leagues  had  lived  together  in  a 
condition  of  peace  and  respect  for  one  another's  rights,  both  New  York 
clubs  won  the  championship.  This  had  long  been  desired  on  the  part  of 
Base  Ball  enthusiasts  in  New  York  City,  and  possibly  here  and  there  away 
from  New  York  there  were  a  few  who  wished  that  it  might  happen  in  order 
that  Base  Ball  could  experience  the  sensation  of  having  its  two  big  city 
rivals  major  league  champions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  athletic  effort  it  was  a  fine  world  series.  It  began 
with  a  sensation  when  the  National  League  champions  were  defeated  twice 
in  succession  without  scoring  a  run.  The  sensation  was  accelerated  and 
augmented  when  the  defeated  team  overtook  its  rival,  and  the  final  game, 
although  lost  by  the  simplest  of  errors  by  a  player  of  the  New  York 
American  League  team,  had  attached  to  it  the  keenest  interest  because  the 
outcome  was  ever  in  the  balance  from  the  first  inning. 

The  National  League  won  the  series,  the  New  York  club  finally  being 
able  to  overcome  the  run  of  defeat  which  had  followed  it  unsparingly  in 
world  series  contests,  and  it  w^s  rather  odd  that  in  winning  it  should  take 
swift  punishment  on  its  local  rival,  the  New  York  American  League  club, 
which  had  won  the  championship  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

The  quality  of  Base  Ball  was  excellent.    Pittsburgh  in  the  National  League 
set  the  pace  until  almost  the  close  of  the  season  and  lost  the  pennant  even 
when  its  reward  was  in  sight.    There  was  unusually  hard  batting  by  most  of 
/    the  players,  but  the  attendance  did  not  indicate  that  the  spectators  objected 
J    much  to  it.     Apparently  they  were  interested  in  seeing  runs  made  and  in 
watching  players  circle  the  bases  after  the  reign  of  the  freak  pitchers. 
W^       The   season   of   1922   will   begin   without  friction   or  controversy   between 
\.^  leagues.    Where  disagreements  are  noted  and  likely  to  remain  in  effect  there 
'  ~.\  is  no  reprisal  or  threat  of  war  accompanying  them.    The  war  threat  appears 
'^^to  have  been  silenced  for  a  time  at  least.     When  players  and  clubs  cannot 
J  agree  for  the  moment  there  is  in  evidence  a  better  way  of  going  at  an  agree- 
ment than  there  was  in  the  past. 

Amateur  Base  Ball  never  had  a  brighter  prospect  than  it  has  at  present 
^  and  organization  of  independent  clubs  is  likely  to  be  increased  in  1922  by 
^  one-fifth  at  least  over  recent  years.  The  revival  of  anything  which  has  to  do 
^  with  amateur  Base  Ball  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  on  all  sides. 

John  B.  Foster, 
Editor  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide 
and  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record. 


JUDGE  KENESAW  MOUNTAIN  LANDIS, 
Commissioner  of  Base  Ball. 
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Editorial  Comment 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Guide  and  in  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record 
you  will  read  of  the  wonderful  new  achievements  which  were  part  of  the 
season  of  1921  in  Base  Ball.  First  in  importance  and  interest  was  the  new 
record  made  by  Ruth  in  driving  out  home  runs.  He  did  better  than  in  1920, 
as  he  increased  his  total  of  home  runs  from  fifty-four  for  that  year  to  fifty- 
nine  in  1921.  With  the  single  home  run  that  he  made  in  the  world  series  he 
had  an  official  sixty  in  major  league  contests  for  the  season,  and  in  major 
league  exhibition  games  in  1921  he  added  a  few  more  for  good  measure. 
His  total  of  home  runs  for  two  years  in  succession  in  major  league  champion- 
ship season  contests  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  It  is  a  marvelous  record 
of  batting,  as  there  have  been  whole  teams  which  could  not  make  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  home  runs  and  now  they  stand  accredited  to  one 
individual. 

The  National  League  made  new  records  as  an  organization  and  some  of 
its  players  were  very  successful  in  establishing  individual  credits  for  them- 
selves. The  American  League  made  new  records,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  New  York  Base  Ball  club  of  that  organization  won  the  cham- 
pionship, so  that  each  of  three  of  its  Eastern  representatives  can  boast  that 
it  has  won  a  pennant.  It  is  now  in  order  for  Washington  to  be  successful  in 
the  East  and  St.  Louis  in  the  West  that  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  both  at 
some  time  to  acquire  that  reward  for  which  all  professional  teams  struggle 
with  the  same  definite  purpose  as  the  amateur,  although  it  may  be  with 
more  direct  and  assertive  methods. 

All  cities  were  not  treated  alike  in  the  matter  of  attendance,  which  is 
neither  surprising  nor  unusual,  yet  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been  reason- 
ably well  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  year.  In  New  York,  where  the 
championship  contests  center  in  both  leagues,  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  to  be  distributed 
quite  impartially,  which  showed  a  mutuality  of  regard  for  both  clubs,  and 
when  the  first  world  series  that  ever  had  been  played  between  two  New 
York  teams  took  place  on  the  Polo  Grounds  there  was  in  evidence  a  feeling 
of  contentment  that  the  fans  of  the  metropolis  were  bound  to  get  a  world 
series  champion,  no  matter  which  team  won,  and  there  was  not  that  bitter 
hostility  and  rancor  which  had  been  predicted  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
games.  The  receipts  of  the  series  proved  the  interest  of  the  public — 
although  at  no  time  were  the  stands  packed  beyond  their  capacity — because 
of  the  very  sane  rule  that  was  enforced  to  provide  suitable  accommodation 
for  all  who  attended. 

The  reaction  in  pitching,  which  was  bound  to  become  manifest  after  the 
rules  had  been  so  radically  changed,  was  more  marked  in  1921  than  it  had 
been  in  1920,  and  it  was  only  logical  that  it  should  have  been  so.  The 
batters  had  ascertained  in  the  previous  season  that  they  no  longer  had  to 
stand  in  physical  fear  of  the  delivery  of  the  pitchers  and  were  confident  of 
their  ability  to  hit.     Some  of  those  pitchers  who  had  depended  upon  some 
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sort  of  a  freak  process  to  assist  them  in  the  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
batter,  learned  a  lesson  more  bitter  in  1921  than  that  which  they  had 
partially  learned  in  1920,  as  they  were  well  convinced — if  they  were  ob- 
servant of  their  own  shortfomings — that  they  would  have  to  develop  a 
curve  ball  of  some  sort  if  they  expected  to  go  forward  with  success  in  the 
future. 

With  confidence  born  of  results  it  has  been  asserted  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  season  of  1921  that  the  curve  ball  is  coming  into  its  own  and  that 
the  curve  ball  pitcher  of  the  future  will  be  the  master  of  the  batters  as  the 
freak  pitcher  has  been  their  master  in  the  past,  and  this  is  something  which 
it  is  well  worth  while  for  all  young  pitchers  to  take  to  heart  and  note. 
There  is  nothing  more  admirable  in  Base  Ball  than  high-class  pitching  in 
which  the  curve  and  the  drop  ball  and  the  change  of  pace  and  the  other 
little  niceties  of  pitching  are  combined  to  make  a  delivery  which  contains 
every  element  of  strategy  and  legitimate  deception,  as  against  the  strong- 
armed  pitching  of  the  past  which  was  nothing  but  an  accomplishment  of 
speed,  assisted  so  far  as  it  could  be  by  various  devices  to  modify  the  surface 
of  the  ball  so  that  it  would  take  'various  breaks  and  shoots  as  it  met  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was  mostly  pitching  of  brute  strength  as 
opposed  to  pitching  of  skillful  mental  effort.  In  the  future  there  may  be 
some  Clarksons  and  Keefes  and  Busies  and  Mathewsons,  and  when  there 
are  the  pitcher  will  rate  more  highly  as  a  star  than  ever  he  did  during  the 
brief  reign  of  the  freak  ball  pitchers.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  freak 
pitching  never  commended  itself  to  the  patrons  of  the  game  as  highly  as 
that  pitching  of  those  former  topnotch  players  whose  work  as  pitchers  had 
made  them  famous  above  all  other  Base  Ball  pitchers  of  the  years  of  the 
national  game. 

Fielders  come  and  go.  There  are  none  of  the  present  who  are  paramount 
to  those  of  the  past  in  aij  unusual  degree.  Frankly  speaking  it  appears 
as  if  some  of  those  of  other  days  were  a  trifle  superior  to  the  best  that  we 
have  now.  Yet  the  year  1921  brought  forth  some  wonderful  fielding  which, 
in  part,  was  due  to  the  increased  batting.  Until  a  succeeding  year  has 
shown  further  results,  1921  will  be  regarded  as  the  year  of  the  downfall 
of  pitching  not  attended  by  deceptive  curves  and  the  year  of  triumph  for 
the  batter.  As  indicative  of  the  quality  of  pitching  in  1921  it  may  be 
stated  that  not  a  pitcher  of  the  National  League  had  an  earned  run  per- 
centage of  less  than  two  runs  per  game,  and  that  not  one  of  the.  pitchers 
of  the  team  that  won  the  championship  finished  even  one,  two  or  three  in 
the  rating  of  the  pitchers  of  the  league  at  the  finish  of  the  season. 

o  o  o 

MUNICIPAL  BASE  BALL. 

Attention  is  rightfully  called  to  the  fact  that  nothing  better  illustrates 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  municipality  toward  the  national  game  than 
the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  that  provide  diamonds  for  the 
use  of  the  boys  of  the  community.  There  is  no  longer  anything  experi- 
mental about  the  city  playground.  It  is  a  success  commendable  not  only 
to  the  city  which  makes  it  possible,  but  to  the  man  who  had  the  original 
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idea  and  to  the  minds  that  were  strong  enough  to  see  that  the  idea  was 
properly  carried  out. 

When  most  of  us  were  boys,  the  chances  are  that  if  we  undertook  to  play 
a  game  of  Base  Ball  on  a  vacant  lot,  some  policeman  was  bound  to  find 
it  out  and  shoo  us  away.  The  persecuted  youngster,  who  wished  to  emulate 
his  bigger  brother  or  perhaps  his  father,  was  given  little  chance  to  do  so. 
His  team  might  be  right  in  the  thrill  of  bases  filled  with  one  man  out  and 
the  Bath  Ruth  of  the  neighborhood  at  bat  when  from  around  the  corner 
came  the  majesty  of  the  law,  threatening  with  a  stout  hickory  cane  or  his 
night  stick,  if  he  had  one,  his  attitude  so  belligerent  that  any  one  who 
gazed  upon  him  knew  that  the  game  was  ended  right  there.  If  there  were 
some  who  stood  their  ground  it  was  only  because  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  speed  in  previous  meetings  with  the  guardian  of  the  city's  interests. 
They  might  jeer  and  shout  defiance  at  "Mike  the  Cop,"  but  they  knew 
when  he  had  reached  the  dead  line  between  them  and  safety  and  bolted 
like  the  wind  when  he  crossed  it. 

In  those  days  it  was  hardly  thought  worth  while  to  provide  for  the  boy. 
He  was  a  nomad  who  tried  to  provide  for  himself.  He  grew  up  pretty  well 
despite  those  conditions;  but  oh,  how  he  used  to  yearn  for  some  fine  smooth 
diamond  where  he  might  play  through  nine  innings  in  peace  only  once. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  that  would  be  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Today  there  is  scarcely  a  city  of  consequence  in  the  United  States  that 
does  not  provide  its  playgrounds  for  the  boys.  They  have  their  Base  Ball 
diamonds  where  they  can  play  their  nine  innings  in  peace,  and  they  have 
their  tennis  courts  and  foot  ball  fields.  Is  it  worth  while?  Yes,  a  hundred 
times  over.  The  boy  who  can  be  found  playing  Base  Ball  on  a  diamond 
which  has  been  arranged  for  him  by  the  city,  will  not  be  found  in  some 
disreputable  place  doing  things  that  he  ought  not  to  do  in  an  atmosphere 
of  vice  and  disrepute  which  befogs  him  morally  and  stunts  him  physically. 
Base  Ball  diamonds  for  boys  are  worth  volumes  of  city  ordinances  forbid- 
ding this  and  forbidding  that.      >s    >s    ^^ 

SUSPENSION  OF  RUTH. 

Before  the  world  series  had  finished,  George  H.  Ruth  of  the  New  York 
American  League  team,  which  had  won  the  championship  of  that  organiza- 
tion, notified  Commissioner  Landis  that  he  intended  to  play  in  a  series  of 
exhibition  games  after  the  conclusion  of  the  world  series,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  rules  of  Base  Ball  expressly  stipulate  that  no  player  of 
either  team  competing  in  a  world  series  shall  engage  in  exhibition  contests 
during  the  year  in  wHich  the  world's  championship  is  decided. 

Commissioner  Landis  counseled  Ruth  to  the  contrary  and  even  en- 
deavored to  have  Ruth  meet  him  in  conference  that  the  ballplayer  might 
not  place  himself  in  a  position  where  punishment  must  inevitably  follow 
if  the  rule  were  violated.  Ruth  was  deaf  to  the  advice  of  the  Commissioner, 
the  owners  of  the  New  York  American  League  club,  their  manager,  and 
to  the  counsel  of  his  own  friends  who  suggested  to  him  that  his  course 
could  have  but  one  outcome. 

The  player  with  the  great  home  run  record  not  only  engaged  in  exhibi- 
tion games  but  with  him  went  Meusel  and  Piercy  of  the  same  nine.     They 
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played  the  first  game  of  their  schedule  at  Buffalo,  October  16,  and  later 
played  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  their  way  to  Scranton, 
Pa.  At  the  latter  point  they  were  met  by  Col.  T.  L.  Huston,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  New  York  American  League  club,  and  as  the  exhibition 
trip  had  not  been  particularly  encouraging  the  Colonel  found  the  player 
more  amenable  to  reason  and  persuaded  him  that  the  further  playing  of 
the  exhibition  games  should  be  discontinued. 

Violation  of  the  rules  that  govern  players  of  the  major  championship 
clubs  could,  of  course,  only  be  followed  by  punishment.  On  December  5 
Commissioner  Landis  gave  his  ruling.  It  fined  each  player  the  amount 
which  he  would  have  received  as  his  share  of  the  world  series,  a  sum  over 
$3,000  in  the  case  of  each  of  them.  He  also  suspended  each  player  until 
May  20,  1922,  when  permission  was  given  for  them  to  ask  on  that  date 
for  restoration  to  organized  Base  Ball  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  again 
playing. 

The  rule,  which  was  violated  by  the  players  is  included  in  Article  4, 
Section  8,  of  the  new  major  league  agre^nent.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Both  teams  that  contest  in  the  world  series  are  required  to  dis- 
band immediately  after  its  close,  and  the  members  thereof  are 
forbidden  to  participate  as  individuals  or  as  a  team  in  exhibition 
games  during  the  year  in  which  the  world's  championship  was 
decided." 

The  text  of  the  decision  announced  by  Commissioner  Landis  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"These  players  were  members  of  the  New  York  American  League 
team,  a  contestant  for  the  world's  championship  in  1921.  Im- 
mediately after  that  series,  willfully  and  defiantly,  they  violated 
the  rule  forbidding  their  participntion  in  exhibition  games  during 
the  year  in  which  that  world's  championship  was  decided. 

"This  rule  was  enacted  in  1911  only  after  repeated  acts  of  mis- 
conduct by  world  series  participants  made  its  adoption  imperative 
for  the  protection  of  the  good  name  of  the  game.  The  rule  was 
known  to  all  players,  and  particularly  to  these  men,  upon  one  of 
whom  a  fine  was  imposed  in  1916  for  a  violation. 

"The  situation  involves  not  merely  rule  violation,  but,  rather,  a 
mutinous  defiance  intended  by  the  players  to  present  the  question: 
Which  is  the  bigger.  Base  Ball  or  any  individual  in  Base  Ball? 

"There  will  be  an  order  forfeiting  their  share  of  the  world  series 
funds  and  suspending  them  until  May  20,  1922,  on  which  date,  and 
within  ten  days  thereafter,  they  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  rein- 
statement." 

Out  of  the  attendant  circumstances  surrounding  the  case  arose  a  question 
as  to  whether  a  modification  of  the  rule  might  not  be  in  order.  Some  held 
it  to  be  unjust  in  view  of  the  fact  that  players  who  were  not  on  champion- 
ship teams  were  given  permission  to  flfey  post-season  games  at  large 
remuneration.  As  the  player  on  a  championship  team  was  forbidden  to 
take  part   in  post-season   contests   it   was   argued   that   the   rule   legislated 
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against  a  player  striving  to  win  a  pennant.  In  other  words,  the  player  on 
a  non-championship  team  could  gain  a  reward  which  a  championship  player 
could  not  have  for  his  own,  if  the  former  were  given  permission  to  earn 
extra  money  while  the  latter  ^as  positively  forbidden  to  do  so. 

o  o  o 

THE  PITCHING  OF  1921. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  pitching  in  the  major  leagues  proved  to 
be  a  topic  of  such  universal  discussion  as  in  1921.  It  was  brought  about  by 
the  free  batting  of  all  players  and  by  the  distances  to  which  the  ball  was 
driven,  A  player  was  in  very  hard  luck  who  could  not  turn  up  at  least  one 
home  run  for  the  season. 

At  first  the  tendency  was  to  ascribe  more  hits  and  longer  hits  to  the  use 
of  a  so-called  lively  ball  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  game — as  nearly  as  one  could  infer — to  inaugurate  what  might  be  called 
a  "Babe  Ruth  carnival."  The  popularity  of  home  runs  seeming  to  have  been 
established,  it  was  intimated  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  increase  their 
frequency. 

Not  a  change  had  been  made  in  the  ball  by  the  makers.  None  had  been 
ordered.  Contracts  long  in  effect  had  not  been  modified  one  word.  Tlie 
batting  was  intensified,  however,  and,  of  that,  ocular  proof  gave  evidence 
every  day.  Pitchers  who  were  being  batted  hardest  were  first  to  place  the 
heavy  hitting  on  a  change  '  the  ball.  Naturally,  they  would  not  concede 
that  their  own  physical  ability  might  have  deteriorated  a  little  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time. 

The  editor  of  the  Guide,  knowing  that  the  ball  was  being  placed  before 
the  public  exactly  as  it  had  been  manufactured  since  the  agreement  made 
with  the  National  League,  declined  to  accept  the  lively  ball  theory,  because 
in  times  past  it  had  been  the  cry  of  all  pitchers  who  were  not  enjoying  a 
successful  season,  that  something  was  the  matter  with  the  ball.  At  various 
times  within  the  past  ten  years  he  knew  of  instances  where  balls  had  been 
cut  apart,  and  also  knew  that  in  each  instance,  although  these  balls  had  been 
selected  at  random,  not  one  had  been  found  to  be  at  fault. 

Instead  of  the  ball  being  deficient  it  was  suggested  that  the  pitcher  might 
be  lacking.     These  reasons  were  ascribed: 

1 — Changes  in  the  rules,  which  were  being  felt  even  more  effectively  than 
in  the  previous  year  because  pitchers  had  another  season's  wear  on  their 
arms  with  which  to  contend. 

2 — A  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  pitchers  not  to  exert  themselves  be- 
yond a  certain  degree. 

3— Confidence  on  the  part  of  the  batters  who  had  found  that  they  could 
stand  at  the  plate  without  risk  of  being  hit  by  pitched  balls  over  which 
the  pitcher  had  no  control. 

4— Practical  extinction  of  all  freak  deliveries.  The  pitchers  were  being 
compelled  to  depend  upon  person  1  skill. 

5 — Introduction  of  many  young  pitchers,  none  of  whom  showed  any  un- 
usual ability. 

6— Less  short  swinging  on  the  part  of  the  batters  and  more  tendency  to 
step  into  the  ball  and  bat  with  force  and  freedom. 
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HITS  OF  GREAT  FORCE. 

For  the  first  time  since  Cincinnati  has  had  its  new  Base  Ball  stand,  Dun- 
can drove  a  hit  over  the  left  field  fence  in  1921.  Ruth  played  at  Cincinnati 
in  an  exhibition  game  during  the  summer  and  batted  the  ball  over  the  cen- 
ter field  fence  and  also  into  the  right  field  stand.  That  never  had  been  done 
before.  A  ball  had  bounded  into  the  right  field  stand,  but  none  had  been 
batted  directly  into  it.  In  New  York  City  Ruth  twice  batted  a  home  run 
into  the  bleachers  in  center  field.  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  had  gone  to  the 
Polo  Grounds  year  after  year  awaiting  the  day  when  such  a  thing  might  hap- 
pen, but  most  of  them  had  given  it  up  as  an  impossibility.  Ruth  twice  con- 
vinced them  that  it  was  not.  In  Detroit  Ruth  batted  a  home  run  over  the 
center  field  fence  to  a  distance  which  makes  it  appear  as  the  longest  home 
run  on  record.  It  will  do  to  accept  as  a  standard  to  supersede  the  record 
which  was  made  by  Ewing  long  years  ago  in  Cleveland.  In  Philadelphia 
Ruth  batted  the  longest  home  run  on  record  in  Shibe  Park.  It  was  a  hit  over 
the  fence  between  the  field  and  the  street  in  center  field.  In  the  wonderfully 
capacious  park  of  the  Boston  National  League  Club,  McHenry  of  St.  Louis, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  ground,  hit  the  fence  in  left  field  on 
the  fly  by  a  batted  ball.  Cruise  of  the  Boston  team  for  the  second  time 
batted  a  home  run  into  the  Boston  right  field  seats.  By  a  coincidence  of 
note  he  happened  to  be  the  same  batter  who  sent  the  ball  there  the  first 
time,  when  he  was  with  the  St.  Louis  Nationals. 

The  majority  of  the  very  long  hits  during  the  year  was  made  by  Ruth. 
"What  better  proof  that  this  player  is  an  athlete  superior  to  all  of  his  kind? 
Not  only  does  he  accomplish  once  that  which  others  cannot  do  in  establish- 
ing a  new  record,  but  repeats  his  achievement  again  and  again.  He  is  no 
stronger  than  ballplayers  have  been  in  the  past  and  no  stronger  than  many 
ballplayers  of  the  present.  His  driving  power,  therefore,  cannot  be  solely 
a  matter  of  strength.    It  is  the  manner  in  which  he  hits  the  ball. 

If  it  is  not  strength  that  makes  one  player  a  stronger  batter  than  another, 
what  is  it?  More  and  more  it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  eye  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  greater  ex^ertness  of  one  batter  as  compared  with 
others — the  eye  and  perfect  co-ordination  with  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
muscles  that  are  used  in  swinging  the  bat. 

o  o  o 

MEMORABLE  JUNE  DAYS. 

Ever  memorable  in  major  league  circles  must  remain  June  13  and  June 
14,  1921.  Fifteen  home  runs  were  made  in  eight  games  played  by  the  major 
clubs.  Four  were  batted  by  Pittsburgh.  Whitted  made  two  of  these,  Carey 
one — rapping  the  ball  over  the  left  field  fence — and  Bigbee  one.  The  New 
York  Americans  made  four,  two  by  Ruth  against  Ehmke,  one  of  them  carry- 
ing into  the  center  field  bleachers  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Polo 
Grounds.    Baker  made  a  home  run  and  so  did  Hawks. 

In  the  game  at  St.  Louis,  Mann  of  the  St.  Louis  Nationals  made  two 
home  runs  against  the  New  York  pitchers.  Rice  of  Washington  made  five 
hits  in  five  times  at  bat  against  Cleveland  pitchers.  Two  singles,  two  doubles 
and  a  home  run  completed  his  portion.  At  Philadelphia  A.L.,  Tobin, 
Ellerbe,  Williams  and  C.  Walker  made  home  runs. 


BYRON   BANCROFT   JOHNSON, 
President  American  League  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Clul>s. 

Harris  &  Ewing,  Photo,   Washington,  D. 
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On  the  same  afternoon  14  three-baggers  and  31  doubles  were  batted  by  the 
combined  league  hitters. 

Baltimore  won  its  25th  consecutive  game  in  the  International  League. 

,  On  the  afternoon  of  June  14,  playing  on  the  Polo  Grounds,  Ruth  batted 
two  home  runs  against  Dauss  of  Detroit.  That  made  seven  home  runs  in  five 
consecutive  games,  a  new  major  league  record.  In  his  official  five  times  last 
at  bat  he  made  four  home  runs.  One  of  the  home  runs,  against  Dauss, 
crashed  into  the  center  field  bleachers  and  for  the  second  time  in  succes- 
sive days  Ruth  had  lifted  a  ball  beyond  previous  record.  The  second  home 
run  into  the  center  field  seats  was  driven  further  than  the  first. 

Four  home  runs  were  made  in  the  New  York-Detroit  game,  two  by  Ruth 
and  one  each  by  Baker  and  Cobb.  Four  home  runs  were  made  at  Philadel- 
phia A.L.,  two  by  Dykes,  one  by  Moore  and  one  by  C.  Walker. 

Meusel  made  a  home  run  at  Pittsburgh,  his  eleventh  of  the  year.  In  all, 
twelve  home  runs  were  made  by  major  league  clubs,  19  three-baggers  and  29 
doubles.  The  nineteen  three-baggers  were  highwater  mark  for  the  major 
league  season  to  June  15. 

Baltimore  won  its  26th  consecutive  game,  tieing  the  record  which  had 
been  made  in  the  major  leagues  by  the  Giants  in  1916. 

Cruise  of  Boston  made  two  home  runs  against  the  Cubs,  adding  his  name 
to  those  who  had  made  a  record  of  two  home  runs  in  one  day. 

o  o  o 

ONE  DAY'S  WORK  ON  THE  INFIELD. 

Some  excellent  fielding  performances  took  place  during  the  season  of 
1921.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  would  like  to  call  attention  to  what  was  done 
in  one  afternoon,  that  it  may  serve  in  future  years  as  an  index  of  the  type 
of  good  fielding  in  1921  for  those  who  wish  to  make  comparisons. 

On  August  23  Jimmy  Smith,  second  baseman  for  Philadelphia  Nationals, 
in  the  game  against  Chicago  accepted  seven  chances;  Hollocher,  shortstop 
for  Chicago,  accepted  eight.  Barbare,  the  Boston  National  League  shortstop, 
accepted  ten.  The  three  infielders  of  the  Chicago  Americans  were  wonder- 
fully expert  on  that  day.  Johnson  at  shortstop  accepted  eight  chances; 
Mulligan,  at  third  base,  seven,  and  Eddie  Collins,  at  second  base,  eight. 
Bancroft,  shortstop  of  the  New  York  National  League  club,  accepted  seven 
ohances,  and  Rawlings  of  the  same  team  also  accepted  seven. 

Peckinpaugh  of  the  New  York  Americans  accepted  eight  chances  at 
shortstop,  and  Ward  accepted  nine  at  second.  Gerber  of  the  St.  Louis 
Americans  took  care  of  nine.  Flagstead  of  Detroit,  playing  shortstop,  ac- 
cepted seven;  Harris  of  Washington,  at  second  base,  also  accepted  seven, 
"while  Shanks,  playing  third  base  for  the  same  team  in  the  same  game,  ac- 
cepted seven.  That  is  a  very  large  number  for  a  third  baseman.  Bohne, 
second  baseman  for  Cincinnati,  accepted  eight,  and  Kopf,  shortstop  for  the 
team,  made  one  of  the  high  marks  of  the  year  by  accepting  twelve.  Olson, 
shortstop  for  Brooklyn,  took  care  of  nine,  and  Kilduff,  second  baseman  for 
the  same  team,  came  through  with  seven. 

A  total  of  145  chances  were  accepted  by  eighteen  players,  which  gave  each 
player  an  average  of  eight.  Excellent  work,  that,  for  many  a  day  goes  with 
fewer  than  seventy-five  chances  as  the  total  instead  of  145. 
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RECORD  ON  THE  BASES. 

Maurice  Archdeacon  of  the  Rochester  club  made  a  new  record  for  circling 
the  bases  at  Rochester  last  fall  and,  as  the  conditions  under  which  tha  record 
was  made  complied  with  th^  proper  requirements,  it  seems  as  if  it  should 
be  accepted.  He  ran  around  the  circuit  in  13  2-5  seconds.  The  record  had 
been  held  by  Lobert,  who  made  it  at  Cincinnati,  October  9,  1910,  when  the 
cleared  the  bases  in  13  4-5  seconds. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Archdeacon  covered  approximately  125  yards, 
with  three  turns,  in  making  the  circuit,  the  merit  of  his  performance  can  be 
realized.  His  proportionate  time  for  100  yards  was  10.72  seconds,  a  better 
mark  than  many  college  athletes  can  make  on  a  straightaway  track.  The 
trial  was  timed  by  Thomas  F.  Keane,  coach  of  track  athletics  at  Syracuse 
University;  Walker  Lee,  track  coach  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  and 
Harry  Dadum,  former  A.A.U.  half-mile  champion. 

o  o  o 

RUTH  IN  THE  MAJOR  LEAGUES. 

Ruth's  career  as  a  home  run  batter  is  not  one  that  was  slowly  progressive. 
He  has  not  made  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  top.  He  started  like  any  average 
batter,  but  suddenly  jumped  from  mediocrity  to  supremacy. 

His  record,  beginning  with  Boston,  is  as  follows:  In  1915,  four  home  runs; 
1916,  three  home  runs;  1917,  two  home  runs;  1918,  eleven  home  runs;  1919, 
twenty-nine  home  runs;  1920,  fifty-four  home  runs;  1921,  fifty-nine  home 
runs,  with  another  added  in  for  good  measure,  as  he  batted  one  in  the  world 
series,  making  a  round  sixty  for  the  season. 

In  exhibition  games  he  has  hit  many  other  home  runs  in  his  time.  It  is 
true  that  while  with  Boston  he  had  little  chance  to  show  his  batting  ability 
as  a  home  run  producer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  pitching  and  played 
a  little  more  than  thirty  games  each  year.  However,  in  the  games  in  which, 
he  pitched  he  did  not  hit  home  runs  with  unusual  frequency;  in  fact,  his 
average  was  only  equal  to  that  of  high-class  batters  who  had  preceded  him. 

That  he  should  have  jumped  so  suddenly  from  a  fine  total  of  eleven  to  a 
stupendous  total  of  59  only  adds  confirmation  to  the  theory  that  this  young 
man  is  a  ballplayer  of  a  type  strictly  Ruth.  There  is  no  one  with  whom  he 
can  be  compared,  including  all  ballplayers  of  all  time. 

o  o  o 

"MATTY  DAY." 

One  of  the  finest  events  of  the  Base  Ball  season  of  1921  was  the  testi- 
mony given  to  Christopher  Mathewson,  former  pitcher  for  the  New  York 
National  League  Base  Ball  club,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional League  club,  the  Boston  National  League  club  and  a  committee  of 
Base  Ball  writers  of  New  York  city,  of  which  Fred  G.  Lieb,  chairman  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association,  was  the  head.  More 
than  $54,000  were  raised  for  "Matty,"  who  is  at  Saranac  Lake  making  a 
fight  against  tuberculosis.  This  substantial  sum  was  acquired  through  popu- 
lar subscription  and  by  the  sale  of  admission  tickets  to  the  game.  Unfor- 
tunately it  rained  on  the  day  of  the  game,  although  not  until  after  a  game 
had  been  played  by  the  Old  Time  Giants  against  the  team  of  1921. 
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The  Old  Timers  won  by  the  score  of  2  to  0,  which  assuredly  looks  well  lor 
their  physical  alertness  and  fitness.  On  the  Old  Timers'  team  were  Bresna- 
han,  Warner,  Tenney,  Merkle,  Gilbert,  Burkett,  Dahlen,  Devlin,  Lobert, 
Murray,  McCormick,  Doyle,  Wiltse  and  Tesreau. 

A  ball  that  had  been  autographed  by  President  Harding,  Vice  President 
Coolidge,  Mathewson,  Babe  Ruth  and  George  Kelly,  was  sold  at  auction  for 
$750.  Other  base  balls  bearing  the  signature  of  the  great  pitcher  were  sold 
at  auction,  and  in  all  $1,620  were  realized  for  the  fund  through  that  chan- 
nel. A  message  was  received  from  "Matty"  at  Saranac  Lake  in  which  he 
said:  "On  this  day  of  days  at  the  Polo  Grounds  I  am  glad  to  send  heartiest 
greetings  to  my  Base  Ball  friends.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  put 
into  words  my  feeling  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
New  York  club  and  friends  of  Base  Ball  are  honoring  me,  but  it  certainly 
is  good  to  have  friends  who  do  not  forget  and  who  remember  me  so  sub- 
stantially. With  such  support  I  cannot  fail  to  win  my  game.  Here  is  hop- 
ing that  the  Giants  win  theirs." 

000 

FAILURE  OF  PLAYERS  TO  REPORT. 

It  was  agreed  after  the  season  of  1921  was  begun  that  a  player  who  did 
not  report  within  ten  days  after  the  season  started  on  account  of  dispute 
with  the  club  as  to  terms  was  to  be  considered  ineligible,  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  be  reinstated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Base  Ball 
before  he  could  play  with  any  club.  This  agreement  covered  the  case  of 
Groh  and  the  cases  of  other  players  who  had  refused  to  go  on  with  the  teams 
which  claimed  them  under  the  reserve  rule.  Groh  subsequently  applied  for 
reinstatement,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  Cincinnati  club.  He  was 
granted  permission  to  play  with  Cincinnati,  and  in  rendering  his  decision 
Commissioner  Landis  made  a  vitally  important  declaration,  in  part  as 
follows: 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  either  the  club  or  the  player  that  Groh 
shall  play  with  the  Cincinnati  team,  but  that  after  reinstatement  he 
shall  be  traded  to  another  team,  because  (as  stated  by  the  president 
of  the  club)  the  player  contends  that  his  usefulness  in  Cincinnati  is 
lost  and  that  he  cannot  do  either  himself  or  the  club  justice. 

"The  suggestion  that  the  holdout  process  may  disqualify  a  player 
from  giving  his  best  service  to  a  public  that  for  years  has  gener- 
ously supported  that  player  and  his  team  is  an  idea  that  will  receive 
no  hospitality  here.  It  is  at  war  with  the  A  B  C's  of  sportsmanship 
and  impugns  the  integrity  of  the  game  itself. 

"In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  force  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioner must  assume  will,  on  reflection,  be  perfectly  apparent  to  the 
parties,  the  application  for  reinstatement  is  granted,  on  the  express 
condition,  however,  that  Groh  joins  the  Cincinnati  team  imme- 
diately and  remains  with  it  throughout  the  1921  season." 

There  was  no  penalty  imposed  upon  Groh  other  than  the  loss  of  salary 
for  the  time  he  was  absent,  because.  Judge  Landis  stated,  the  rule  violated 
was  adopted  after  the  opening  of  the  season.  This,  however,  the  ruling  said, 
did  not  establish  a  precedent  for  cases  arising  hereafter. 


CAPTAIN  EDWARD  LESLIE  GRANT  MEMORIAL  AT  THE 
POLO    TtROUNDS.    new    YORK. 
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TO  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  LESLIE  GRANT. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  center  field  seats  at  the  Polo  Grounds  stands 
the  memorial  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Edward  Leslie 
Grant,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  New  York 
National  League  clubs.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  the  head  of  his  command 
while  fighting  in  the  Argonne  Forest  during  the  World  War. 

Members  of  the  service.  Base  Ball  men  and  Base  Ball  writers  contributed 
to  the  fund  which  purchased  the  memorial,  the  suggestion  for  which  origin- 
ated with  the  editor  of  the  Guide.  The  cheerful  and  the  immediate  response 
of  the  New  York  National  League  Base  Ball  club  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
others  who  were  immediately  concerned  was  earnest  and  heartfelt. 

The  memorial  was  fitly  dedicated  on  the  morning  of  Memorial  Day  in  1921, 
Commissioner  Landis  delivering  the  address  of  dedication.  Others  who 
spoke  briefly  represented  the  New  York  Base  Ball  club  and  the  Army.  A 
detachment  of  troops  was  present  from  Fort  Slocum  and  full  military 
honors,  a  salute  and  taps  were  observed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises. 
The  sisters  of  the  captain,  who  fell  bravely  fighting  for  the  right,  were 
present  at  the  ceremony. 

o  o  o 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOX  SCORE. 

To  the  "boys"  who  are  members  of  that  guild  who  specialize  in  base  hits, 
and  assists,  and  errors,  and  other  nourishing  details  of  the  most  democratic 
sport  of  the  world,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  directly  and  indirectly  has 
conveyed  a  message  of  greeting  and  congratulation.     It  reads: 

"Here  they  are  again.  Box  scores  on  the  sporting  pages.  AH 
about  the  hits  and  assists  and  errors.  A  jumble  of  figures,  smeared 
at  large,  but  full  of  meaning  to  the  initiated.  Full  of  meaning,  and 
full  of  hope  and  assurance.  Hope  of  glorious  deeds  to  be  done,  and 
assurance  that  the  doing  is  soon  to  begin. 

"Signs  of  spring?  What  sign  of  spring  is  so  truly  infallible  as 
the  first  box  score!  The  first  robin  may  get  his  toes  nipped  by  a 
blizzard,. but  the  first  box  score  faces  no  peril.  There  is  no  seasonal 
uncertainty  about  a  box  score.  Robins  may  be  fooled  into  coming 
too  early;  no  one  can  fool  a  box  score. 

"Now  that  our  own  champions  down  in  Texas  are  *bustin'  the 
ball,  we  can  get  down  to  calendar  figures  and  note  that  in  about 
four  weeks  more  the  serious  business  of  life  will  begin.  The  first 
box  scores  are  interesting  merely  because  they  are  box  scores,  and 
because  they  are  good  to  look  at  after  a  winter  of  waiting.  Four 
weeks  from  now  there  will  be  another  great  change.  The  box 
scores,  instead  of  being  mildly  significant  as  seasonal  developments, 
will  suddenly  become  imbued  with  tremendously  vital  importance. 
Every  figure,  even  the  zeros,  will  carry  a  world  of  meaning.  All 
winter  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  first  box 
scores  would  bloom  in  the  far  South.  Now  we  will  watch  them  with 
steadily  increasing  attention  as  they  gradually  proceed  northward." 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Shibe 

Wherever  Base  Ball  is  known  in  the  United  States,  "Uncle  Ben"  Shibe 
was  known.  He  was  at  one  time  half  owner  of  the  Athletics  of  the  Ameri- 
can League,  the  Philadelphia  representative  of  that  circuit.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  January  23,  1838,  and  residing  in  the  city  all  of  his  life,  he 
died  there  January  14,  1922. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Shibe,  during  his  leisure  hours,  occasionally  made  base 
balls  for  the  boys  who  played  on  Philadelphia's  commons  and  parks.  So 
well  did  he  make  then  that  the  product  of  his  skill  became  popular  with 
players  all  over  the  city,  and  in  time  he  started  a  business  with  his  brother, 
under  the  firm  name  of  John  D.  Shibe  &  Co. 

When  the  present  American  League  was  organized  and  Connie  Mack  was 
chosen  as  the  active  playing  head  to  take  charge  of  a  team  on  its  venture 
into  Philadelphia,  the  name  of  "Athletics"  was  revived  and  Mr.  Shibe  was 
prevailed  upon  after  the  season  was  well  under  way  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  control  of  the  club.     He  became  its  president  and  half  owner. 

Casting  about  for  a  suitable  field  for  play,  Mr.  Shibe  purchased  the 
property  at  Twenty-first  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue  and  •erected  an  ornate 
brick  and  concrete  structure  that  became  one  of  the  show  places  of  Base 
Ball.  It  was  a  pioneer  among  the  modern  plants  that  are  now  a  part  of  the 
national  game  in  almost  every  major  league  city  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  christened  Shibe  Park,  a  most  appropriate  title  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Championships  of  the  American  League  were  won  upon  the  new  field 
and  world  series  were  played  there.  Then  came  that  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Athletics  when  it  seemed  advisable  to  scatter  a  championship  team 
throughout  the  American  League  circuit,  and  with  the  disbandment  of  the 
playing  outfit  that  had  won  so  often  the  Athletics  drifted  into  the  doldrums. 

When  "Uncle  Ben"  died  he  was -eighty-four  years  old.  For  many  seasons 
he  had  not  missed  a  game  at  Shibe  Park  when  he  was  physically  able  to 
get  out,  and  for  years  he  .seldom  missed  calling  upon  the  Phillies  when  they 
played  on  their  ground  during  the  absence  of  the  Athletics  from  the  city. 
With  kindly  greeting  and  smiling  face,  his  hand  ever  stretched  forth  in 
genial  welcome,  he  will  be  sadly  missed  l3y  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  of  his  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Shibe  is  survived  by  a  daughter  and  by  his  sons,  John  D.  Shibe  and 
Thomas  Shibe,  both  of  whom  have  long  been  identified  with  their  father's 
business  interests. 
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Frank  C«  Bancroft 

One  of  the  men  in  Base  Ball  who  had  done  something  for  Base  Ball,  Frank 
C.  Bancroft,  former  business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  club,  died 
March  31,  1921,  in  Cincinnati.  His  executive  ability  and  knowledge  of 
Base  Ball,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  was  for  sport  first  and  the  show 
element  of  Base  Ball  secondarily,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  competent 
of  men  to  handle  the  affairs  of  a  professional  team. 

Frank  Bancroft  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  May  11,  1846.  His  fore- 
bears had  been  in  this  country  for  many  generations  and  his  stock  was 
purely  American.  He  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  at  the  beginning  T  the 
Civil  War  as  a  drummer  boy,  being  forced  to  conceal  his  real  age  in  order 
to  secure  the  appointment.  After  about  a  year  of  service  with  the  drums 
he  became  a  cavalryman,  and  soldiered  through  many  campaigns  for  three 
years,  remaining  in  the  service  until  peace  was  declared.  He  was  never 
seriously  wounded,  although  he  was  in  many  important  battles.  When  he 
returned  from  the  army  he  settled  down  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he 
managed  a  club. 

His  first  big  success  came  in  1883  and  1884,  when  he  was  manager  of  the 
Providence  team  of  the  National  League.  In  his  second  year  there  his  team 
won  the  National  League  pennant  and  then  played  the  famous  Metropolitans 
of  New  York  City,  winners  of  the  championship  in  the  old  American  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  first  world  series  on  record.  Providence  won  three  games 
straight  and  became  the  first  world  champions.  While  at  Providence  he  had 
the  great  pitcher,  Charley  Radbourne,  who  was  the  best  pitcher  of  his  day 
and  possibly  of  all  time.  Radbourne  won  that  first  world  series  by  himself, 
pitching  all  three  games,  two  of  which  were  shutouts.  Later  Bancroft  man- 
aged the  Detroit  club  for  one  year  and  the  Cleveland  club  for  one  year. 

His  Cincinnati  career  began  in  1890,  when  he  managed  the  American  As- 
sociation team.  The  club  played  its  games  on  the  old  East  End  grounds  in 
opposition  to  the  National  League  club,  which  was  then  owned  by  John  T. 
Brush.  The  association  team  was  a  failure,  and  the  club  was  transferred  to 
Milwaukee  in  August.  Just  before  the  transfer  was  made  Bancroft  was  en- 
gaged by  John  T.  Brush  to  manage  the  Cincinnati  National  League  club. 
Despite  his  years  and  his  work  as  business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  club, 
he  would  have  begun  his  thirty-first  year  in  the  service  of  the  game  he  loved 
so  well.  He  was  preparing  to  resume  his  duties  when  death  intervened. 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  Bancroft.    He  will  be  missed. 
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What  Is  Your  Opinion? 

By  John  B.  Foster. 


The  three  important  factors  of  Base  Ball  games  are  the  work  of  the 
Batters,  work  of  the  Fielders,  and  the  ivork  of  the  Pitchers.  It  never 
has  been  agreed  which  of  the  three  is  the  most  attractive — if  it  be 
any  one  of  the  three.  Because  of  the  universally  hard  batting  in  1921 , 
which  surpassed  all  batting  since  there  have  been  two  major  leagues, 
there  has  been  criticism  of  Base  Ball  as  it  was  played  last  season. 
There  also  has  been  approval  of  the  games  of  1921,  and  for  the  sake 
of  information  as  to  what  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  think  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  three  great  factors  of  the  national  pastime,  the 
Editor  of  the  Spalding  Guide  would  like  to  hear  from  the  amateurs, 
the  semi-pros,  the  members  of  the  independent  clubs,  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  players  who  play  Base  Ball  for  the  sake  of  the  game 
alone  and  for  their  personal  enjoyment.  The  professionals  are  invited 
to  express  their  opinion  and  the  countrywide  army  of  the  fans  are 
asked  to  tell  what  they  think  about  the  subject,  because  after  all  it  is 
their  opinion  that  goes  a  long  way  toward  establishing  a  standard  to 
Base  Ball  that  appeals  alike  to  player  and  patron.  A  consensus  of 
their  opinions  will  furnish  a  valuable  line  as  to  how  the  "fans'*  view 
the  great  sport  of  Uncle  Sam.    Address 

Editor  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide, 
45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  game  of  Base  Ball  begins  when  the  pitcher,  after  the  batter  has  taken, 
bis  position  and  the  fielders  have  taken  theirs,  serves  the  ball  to  the  batter. 

Thus  are  outlined  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  National  game:  the 
Pitcher,  the  Batter,  the  Fielder;  or, 

Pitching — Batting — Fielding. 

Ten  years  ago,  and  just  prior  to  then,  and  some  thirty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  Base  Ball  games  which  were  being  played 
because  the  pitcher  predominated.  This  criticism  was  not  confined  to  the 
Base  Ball  writers,  many  of  whom  were  partial  to  pitching,  if  to  anything. 
It  was  heard  in  the  grand  stand  and  on  the  bleachers  when  frequently  some 
one  would  say  after  a  very  tight  game  of  Base  Ball  with  the  score,  1  to  0,. 
"I  wish  there  wouldn't  be  so  many  pitchers'  battles.  They  are  exciting  in 
their  way,  but  there  is  no  action  to  them." 
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That  was  direct  criticism  of  the  pitcher  and  indirectly  an  appeal  for  more 
batting.  At  least  it  seemed  to  be  such  to  those  who  had  in  their  charge  the 
amending  and  making  of  rules  for  Base  Ball.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  very 
decided  change  was  made  \n  the  rules  and  for  a  little  while  the  batting 
increased. 

The  amount  to  which  batting  increased  was  very  limited  compared  with 
the  increase  which  had  been  hoped  for.  Some  anticipated  quite  frequent 
contests  of  home  runs  and  many  three-baggers  which  were  to  enliven  things 
when  there  were  runners  on  the  bases.  These  did  not  materialize.  There 
was  more  batting,  it  is  true,  but  not  so  much  more  that  it  met  the  hopes 
of  the  more  radical  rulemakers. 

What  little  enlargement  there  was  to  the  scope  of  batting  narrowed  per- 
ceptibly after  two  or  three  years.  Possibly  two  years  would  be  more  accurate 
than  three.  In  the  first  season  after  the  rule  was  changed  there  were  some 
pitchers  who  dropped  their  effectiveness,  but  there  was  not  to  exceed  a 
half  dozen  who  actually  failed  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  lost  when  the 
rule  was  modified. 

Ingenuity  of  the  Pitchers. 

On  the  other  hand  the  pitchers  began  to  become  more  and  more  expert. 
They  invented  ways  of  pitching  about  which  their  predecessors  had  only 
faint  ideas,  most  of  which  were  gathered  because  of  their  unusual  ex- 
periences on  the  pitcher's  plate,  or,  as  it  was  in  the  old  days,  in  the  pitcher's 
box.  The  ball  would  take  some  puzzling  twist  and  the  pitcher  w;ould  wonder 
why  it  did  so.  It  is  well  established  that  every  now  and  then  a  spit  ball  was 
pitched,  although  the  pitcher  did  not  have  any  positive  knowledge  as  to  why 
the  ball  changed  its  course.  He  might  try  to  do  the  same  thing  again  and  the 
ball  would  not  respond.  Indeed,  there  were  many  of  them  who  did  try, 
but  they  did  not  happen  to  think  that  they  had  pitched  the  ball  wet  with 
saliva  at  one  time,  and  tried  to  "get  the  same  break"  to  it  another  time  with- 
out the  saliva.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  realize  that  the  covering  of  the 
ball  with  saliva  had  anything  to  do  with  the  new  cur\'e  with  which  they  had 
surprised  themselves.  They  thought,  as  almost  all  curve  pitchers  thought 
for  years,  that  curve  pitching  was  an  accomplishment  of  the  wrist  and, 
therefore,  if  the  pitched  ball  "broke"  in  flight  differently  on  one  service 
than  on  another  should  be  some  additional  motion  with  the  wrist. 

Eventually  there  was  a  pitcher  who  followed  the  "break"  of  the  ball  to 
its  logical  conclusion  and  then  there  came  the  spit  ball,  the  shine  ball,  the 
emery  ball  and  so  on,  all  of  them  simply  pitching  variations  which  were  the 
result  of  a  changed  surface  to  the  ball  and  not  the  result  of  a  changed 
motion  or  a  changed  pitching  style. 

After  this  new  method  of  pitching  had  spread  over  all  the  United  States 
and  even  into  other  countries  where  Base  Ball  is  played,  the  rulemakers 
decided  that  the  pitcher  had  become  the  dominant  note  again,  and  once 
more  the  playing  regulations  of  Base  Ball  were  changed.  It  was  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  the  change  to  stop  pitching  which  was  not  considered  to 
be  for  the  good  of  Base  Ball  and  to  give  the  "batting  section"  more  chance. 

The  foregoing  has  been  outlined  in  order  that  the  Base  Ball  enthusiast 
may  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  fact  that  Base  Ball  is  divided 
into  important  departments  so  far  as  its  actual  playing  is  concerned. 
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The  second  change  by  the  rulemakers  which  was  made  to  affect  the  games 
of  1920,  and  all  games  which  should  succeed  the  contests  of  following  years, 
undoubtedly  raised  havoc  with  the  professional  pitchers.  Some  of  them 
have  not  recovered.  Probably  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  to  ama- 
teurs. They  are  quick  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions  without  so  much 
being  dependent  upon  them  in  a  way. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  batting  in  1920  and  1921 — for  it 
was  in  evidence  in  both  years,  accumulating  in  1921  as  some  of  the  pitchers 
were  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  another  season's  service — there  were 
protests  that  batting  had  become  too  common  and  that  its  continuance  with 
so  much  freedom  would  mar  the  game. 

President  Heydler  on  Curve  Pitching. 

President  John  A.  Heydler  of  the  National  League  does  not  think  that  the 
outlook  is  as  gloomy  as  has  been  pictured.  Not  denying  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  batting,  because  it  is  something  which  cannot  be  denied,  he 
is  predicting  a  return  to  curve  ball  pitching  and  to  games  of  keen  enjoyment 
and  universal  interest.    He  says: 

"You  will  see  more  curve  pitching  in  the  future  than  for  many  years. 
In  the  world  series  the  manner  in  which  the  pitchers  of  the  New  York 
National  League  club  defeated  the  New  York  American  League  club  by 
using  orthodox  curves,  almost  perfectly  controlled,  has  inspired  young 
pitchers  all  over  the  country  and  soon  these  boys  will  make  their  appearance 
in  fast  company  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  kind  of  skill  that  wins.  There 
was  plenty  of  bad  pitching  in  both  major  leagues  in  1921,  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  abnormal  hitting.  The  batsmen  swung  their 
bats  with  greater  confidence  after  the  anti-freak  delivery  rules  went  into 
effect.  In  the  end  the  world  series  proved  that  big  hitters  could  be  easily 
disposed  of  by  smart  pitchers  employing  the  time  honored  curve  ball.  Several 
young  pitchers  last  season  showed  remarkable  skill  with  the  curve  ball." 

The  president  of  the  National  League  seems  to  be  of  opini<>n  that  the 
balance  between  the  pitching  and  the  batting  will  be  restored.  One  would 
infer  that  he  believes  that  batting  will  decrease  from  its  predominance  in 
1921  to  something  that  resembles  more  the  batting  of  the  seasons  that  pre- 
ceded 1921.  All  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  search  for  information  as  to 
whether  great  pitching,  great  batting  or  great  fielding  is  more  popular. 

The  Claim  of  Fielding. 

All  know  that  no  ball  game  can  be  played  without  all  three  factors.  At 
first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  issue  of  fielding  would  not  enter  into 
the  discussion,  because  there  must  be  fielders,  whether  the  batting  is  strong 
or  weak,  or  whether  the  pitcher  is  the  master  of  the  batters  or  trying  to  be 
their  master.  Yet  the  fielding  can  be  affected  by  the  pitching,  and  is.  If 
the  batters  are  able  to  meet  the  ball  harder  and  more  frequently  the  fielders 
will  have  a  greater  number  of  chances  and  their  work  will  shine  or  be  dim, 
as  opportunity  makes  possible.  The  word  "Fielding"  in  Base  Ball  applies 
not  only  to  the  Baseman,  the  Shortstop,  who  is  an  auxiliary  baseman,  and  the 
Outfielders,  but  to  the  Catcher  as  well.    We  are  occasionally  inclined  to  for- 
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eet  that  the  catcher  not  only  receives  the  pitching,  but  covers  all  of  that 
wide  area  back  of  home  plate,  really  an  expanse  as  great  as  that  covered 
ordinarily  by  an  outfielder.  .11  u    •^ 

All  pitchers  who  have  ,made  reputations  are  fair  minded  enough  to 
acknowledge  that  no  small  part  of  their  fame  has  been  due  to  the  support 
which  they  have  received  from  their  fielders  ,  •         u  n 

The  Question  of  personal  enjoyment  at  a  ball  game  and  in  a  ball  game  is 
one  that  is  open  and  free.  There  are  those  who  gain  more  satisfaction  out 
of  a  home  run  than  they  do  out  of  any  other  smgle  play  of  a  contest.  The 
bigness  of  it  appeals  to  them.  There  are  others  who  will  go  into  ecstasies 
over  superior  fielding.  Englishmen  who  witness  the  Americans  play  ball 
are  enraptured  by  the  accuracy  with  which  our  fielders  catch  flies  and  stop 
grounders.  The  skill  with  which  American  players  throw  they  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  highest  developments  of  athletic  ability.  Tiiey  follow  he 
work  in  the  field  with  more  fascination  than  they  follow  the  work  ot  the 

^Th^^'are  many  who  revel  in  pitching.  Hundreds  of  Base  Ball  enthusiasts 
hurry  for  the  seats  directly  behind  the  catcher  that  they  may  see  the  curves 
break  and  watch  with  keen  enjoyment  in  their  hearts  the  attempts  ot  the 
pitcher  to  baffle  the  batters.  A  home  run  is  nothing  in  their  lives  compared 
with  a  no-hit,  a  one-hit  or  a  two:hit  game. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  obtain  some  general  line  on  what 
the  Base  Ball  enthusiast  believes  is  the  attractive  feature  01  Base  Ball  that 
the  amateurs,  the  semi-pros,  the  professional  ball  players  and  those  who  do 
not  play  Base  Ball,  but  simply  enjoy  it,  are  invited  to  express  their  opinions. 

Should  the  rules  emphasize — 

Batting?    Fielding?    Pitching? 
What  in  the  opinion  of  the  Base  Ball  enthusiast  would  equaHze  all  three, 
or  is  it  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  equalized?    Let  us  hear  from  you. 
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League  Meetings 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  SCHEDULE  MEETING. 

The  annual  schedule  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  February  14,  Playing  dates  as  arranged  by  the  Committee  were 
announced  by  President  Heydler.  The  matter  of  alleged  tampering  with  the 
services  of  a  player  of  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club,  who  proved 
to  be  Fletcher,  former  shortstop  of  the  Giants,  was  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing by  President  Baker  of  the  Philadelphia  club.  The  offending  clubs  were 
presumed  to  be  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis.  In  both  instances  the  matter  was 
explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  President  Baker.  The  league  agreed  that  he 
was  within  his  rights  in  bringing  the  attention  of  the  organization  to  the 
incidents.  It  was  voted  that  the  league  owners  and  all  officials  of  clubs  be 
very  careful  in  the  future  not  to  do  anything  which  would  indicate  that 
tampering  might  be  suspected. 

The  league  declined  to  make  a  personal  reward  to  a  ballplayer  for 
meritorious  service.  After  a  long  discussion  in  regard  to  the  draft  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  agreed  that  they  would  abide  by  whatever  steps 
Commissioner  Landis  might  undertake  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
draft  system. 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  SCHEDULE  MEETING. 

The  annual  schedule  meeting  of  the  American  League  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington, February  8,  the  first  schedule  meeting  the  American  League  ever 
had  held  in  that  city.  The  schedule  dates  were  found  to  be  very  satisfactory 
and  made  public.  The  league  decided  to  reward  the  individual  player  who 
might  be  selected  by  a  commission  for  best  all-around  work.  A  reward  was 
agreed  upon  in  the  nature  of  a  trophy  of  some  sort  and  the  commission  was 
announced  as  consisting  of  eight  members  and  a  chairman.  Newspapermen 
were  to  be  selected  as  members  of  the  commission.  The  selection  of  a 
trophy  was  left  to  a  committee  composed  of  President  Johnson,  Col.  Ruppert 
and  Frank  J.  Navin.     The  arrangement  settled  upon  is  as  follows: 

The  plan  is  to  provide  a  suitable  emblem  or  other  prize  to  be  awarded 
at  the  end  of  each  season  to  the  player  who  has  been  of  greatest  value  to  his 
team  on  the  basis  of  performances  on  the  diamond  and  conduct  off  the  field ; 
playing  managers  not  to  be  considered  eligible,  because  in  their  double 
capacity  they  naturally  contribute  most  to  a  team's  success.  All-around 
ability,  batting,  fielding,  pitching,  base  running,  faithfulness  and  freedom 
from  accident,  sickness,  etc.,  are  to  be  considered  in  making  the  award, 
which  shall  entitle  the  winner  to  a  place  in  a  permanent  American  League 
"Hall  of  Fame." 

To  determine  the  award  a  commission  will  be  appointed  to  act  without 
pay,  except  a  small  remuneration  and  the  expenses  of  the  chairman,  the 
chairman  to  be  some  one  not  actively  connected  with  Base  Ball,  and  the 
members  of  the  commission  to  be  one  experienced  and  reliable  newspaper 
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man  in  each  of  the  eight  cities.  The  chairman  to  issue  ballots  on  which 
the  eight  members  of  the  commission  shall  write  the  names  of  the  man  on 
each  team  which,  in  his  opinion,  has  contributed  most  to  the  success  of  his 
club  during  the  season,  arranging  the  eight  names  in  order  of  his  preference, 
ballots  to  be  confidential  and  sent  to  the  chairman  for  compilation.  First 
place  on  a  ballot  entitles  a  player  to  eight  points,  second  place  to  seven 
points,  and  so  on  down  to  the  eighth  place,  which  counts  one  point.  The 
player  receiving  the  highest  number  of  points,  tabulated  from  the  eight 
ballots,  to  be  awarded  the  emblem  or  prize. 

The  chairman  of  the  commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  league  or  its 
president,  and  the  chairman  to  pick  members  of  the  commission  in  each 
city  or  the  entire  commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  league.  There  being 
no  salaries  attached,  the  service  to  be  honorary  and  non-political.  The  cost 
each  year  to  consist  only  of  the  price  of  the  emblem  or  prize,  printing, 
postage  and  stationery  used  by  the  chairman. 

The  league  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  draft  and  gave  lengthy  con- 
sideration to  the  holdouts — ballplayers  who  might  not  sign  contracts  prior 
to  the  regular  season. 

Before  the  meeting  began  the  members  of  the  league  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Harding.  The  Chief  Executive  showed  a  remarkable  interest  in  Base 
Ball  of  the  present  and  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  heroes  of  the  past — Rad- 
bourne,  Dunlap,  Anson  and  ihe  rest.  He  even  admitted  that  he  had  been  a 
pretty  fair  catcher  in  his  day  in  Marion. 

The  President  felicitated  the  Base  Ball  men  on  their  having  set  their 
house  in  order  after  the  scandals  which  had  developed  from  the  world  series 
of  1919,  and  impressed  on  them  the  fact  that  they  were  the  guardians  of  a 
great  sport  and  a  great  trust.    After  greeting  the  party  Mr.  Harding  said: 

"It's  good  to  see  you  chaps  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have  cleaned  up  those  little  scandals  that  once  crept  into  Base  Ball. 
Those  who  have  so  great  an  institution  as  Base  Ball  under  their 
sponsorship- — an  institution  which  holds  so  high  a  place  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  country — have  a  great  responsibility." 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  MEETING. 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  International  League  was  held  in  New 
York  City,  February  13  and  14.  The  league  worked  on  its  schedule  dates, 
but  did  not  announce  them  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  The  Jersey  City  club 
signified  its  intention  of  remaining  in  the  circuit.  The  league  went  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  drafting  of  ballplayers  under  present  proposed 
regulations.    The  resolution  covering  the  matter  was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  an  informal  proposition  had  been  made  by  the  major 
leagues  to  Commissioner  Landis  to  change  the  selection  price  from 
$5,000  to  $7,500;  it  is 

Resolved,  that  the  International  League  hereby  restates  its  op- 
position to  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  selection  and  the 
change  of  the  selective  price  to  $7,500,  and  even  if  hereafter  made 
will  not  change  its  attitude  on  this  question. 
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Cleveland  Oldtimers  Play 

On  July  29,  1921,  the  city  of  Cleveland  extended  a  reception  to  those 
oldtimers  in  Base  Ball  who  had  helped  to  make  Cleveland  famous,  A  game 
was  played  at  Dunn  Field  by  the  Oldtimers  against  a  nine  known  as  the 
"Ex-Sandlotters."  The  Oldtimers  won,  11 — 6.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest 
incidents  of  Base  Ball  history  when  these  old  players  were  invited  home  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  city  whose  fame  they  had  tried  to  uphold  by  playing 
the  national  game  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

It  carried  the  old  fans  back  twenty-three  years  when  at  the  start  of  the 
game  it  was  announced:  "The  battery  for  Cleveland  is  Young  and  Zimmer!" 
Twenty-five  years  ago  those  two  men  composed  the  most  famous  battery  in 
Base  Ball.  For  close  to  a  dozen  years  "Chief"  Zimmer  handled  the  terrific 
shoots  of  "Cy"  Young,  the  Tuscarawas  farmer  boy.  They  separated,  Zimmer 
to  quit  the  game,  Young  to  go  to  Boston  to  aid  in  winning  pennants  and 
world  championships  for  the  Red  Sox.  July  29,  1921,  was  the  first  time  in 
twenty-two  years  that  Zimmer  had  caught  his  old  battery  mate,  but  to  him 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  only  the  day  before. 

The  two  worked  as  smoothly  as  though  there  never  had  been  a  break  in 
their  Base  Ball  career.  Not  a  passed  ball  did  sixty-year-old  Zimmer  have. 
Two  strikeouts  went  to  fifty-five  year-old  "Cy"  Young,  who  watched  the 
bases  with  skill  that  league  pitchers  could  imitate.    The  score: 

Old  Timers.              AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E.  Sand  Letters.            AB.  R.  H.  PO.  A.  E. 

Bay,    cf 1  1      1      0  0  0        Kalb,   If 3  0  0      0  0  0 

Pickering,     cf 3  1      1      1  0  0        Paddock,    If 1  0  0      0  0  0 

Turner,    ss 2  1      1      1  0  0        Davidson,    cf 5  2  2      4  0  0 

Ball,    ss 1  0      1      1  2  0        Visler,    2b 2  12      3  3  0 

Burkett,    If 3  1      3      0  0  0        Liddington,     3h 2  0  112  0 

Twitcliell,    If 1  0      0      0  0  0        Van    Uuni.    lb 2  0  15  0  0 

Lajoie,     2b 5  12      2  3  0        Ohlrich,     lb 3  114  10 

Hickman,    lb 2  114  0  0        McDonald.     3b 4  12      2  2  0 

Altrock,     lb,-p 3  10      5  0  0        Steverding,     ss 2  1  2      1  3  0 

Bradley,     3b 4  2      3      2  10        Dol)son,    ss 3  0  7      2  ''  1 

Flick,     rf 2  0      2      0  0  0        Parrott,     rf 3  0  110  0 

Congalton.     rf.-lb 3  0      13  0  0        Potts,     rf 1  0  0      0  0  0 

Zimmer,     c. 1  0      0      2  0  0        Carney,     c 0  0  0      0  0  0 

Oatch,     c 1  0      0      1  2  1        Armstrong,     c 3  0  1      1  1  0 

Livingston,     c 2  1      2      5  0  0       Turberck,     c 1  0  1      0  0  0 

Rosenbach,   c 0  0      0      0  0  0        Stark,    p 1  0  0      0  1  0 

Young,    p 1  0      1       0  2  0        Finke,    p 2  0  1      0  0  1 

Berger,     p 1  1      0      0  0  0        Stefifen,    p 2  0  10  0  0 

Moore,     p 1  0      0      0  1  0        Allen,   If 1  0  0      0  0  0 

Nelson,    p.-rf 2  0      10  0  0        Smith,     2b 1  0  0      0  0  0 

Totals  39    11    20    27    11      1  Totals     42      6    17    24    15      2 

Old    Timers 2         1         3         2         00         2         1  *— 11 

Sand   Lotters 10110000         3—6 

Two-base  hits — Davidson,  Vigler,  McDonald,  Nelson,  Bradley.  Three-base  hits— Lid- 
dington.  Turner,  Livingston.  Stolen  bases — Ball,  Vigler.  Sacrifice — Bradley.  Doultle 
plays — Vigler,  Steverding  and  Van  Uum;  Steverding,  Vigler  and  Van  Hum  2;  Dobson 
and  Van  Unm;  Armstrong  and  Liddington.  Base  on  balls— Off  Stark  2,  off  Finke  1,  off 
Steffens  1,  off  Young  1,  off  Moore  1.  Struck  out — By  Yoting  2,  b.v  Berger  3,  by  Moore 
2,  by  Nelson  1,  by  Altrock  1,  by  Finke  1.  Passed  ball— Carney.  Umpires  Franklin  and 
Joseph. 
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Home  Run  Standard 

No  time  seems  to  be  better  than  the  present  to  establish  a  standard  for 
home  run  measurements.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Harry  Bullion  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  there  is  information  at  hand  which  is  sufficiently  accurate 
to  determine  Ruth's  home  run  hit  at  Detroit  as  that  by  which  home  runs 
are  to  be  measured  in  the  future  in  comparing  their  length  of  distance. 

When  Heilmann  of  the  Detroit  club  batted  his  longest  home  run  in  the 
month  of  July,  1921,  on  the  Detroit  ground,  it  was  such  a  prodigious  hit 
that  Mr.  Bullion  in  company  with  others  had  it  measured  exactly.  From 
home  plate  to  the  barn  door  which  the  ball  hit  across  the  street  from  the 
park,  its  flight  was  515  feet.  It  struck  the  door  about  four  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  it  would  have  gone  many  feet  further  if  the 
building  had  not  been  in  the  way. 

That  hit  is  a  fixed  statistical  and  historical  fact.  It  is  much  longer  than 
the  recorded  hit  of  "Buck"  Ewing  made  in  Cleveland  in  1889,  which  was 
measured  a  distance  of  478  feet  from  home  plate  to  fence.  Where  the  ball 
went  after  that  never  was  ascertained,  although  it  was  a  standing  joke  in 
Cleveland  that  it  brought  up  in  the  reception  room  of  a  Euclid  Avenue 
mansion,  which  would  not  have  been  wholly  impossible  if  it  rolled  to  the 
corner  of  what  was  once  Case  Avenue. 

Mr.  Bullion  has  not  definitely  located  the  spot  where  the  ball  struck  the 
ground  when  Ruth  hit  it  at  Detroit,  but  from  his  personal  observation  and 
effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  it  is  certain  that  it  went  at  least  75  feet  further 
than  the  ball  hit  by  Heilmann.  That  would  give  the  total  distance  for 
Ruth's  hit  as  590  feet,  which  is  well  enough  attested  to  be  authentic. 

In  speaking  of  Ruth's  hit  Mr.  Bullion  writes:  "The  ball  selected  a 
course  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  playing  field  and  scaled  the  wall  with 
plenty  to  spare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  struck  the  earth  at  the 
corner  of  Trumbull  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street.  I  was  one  of  the  biggest 
shouters  for  measurements  when  Heilmann  hit  his  home  run,  because  I 
believed  that  it  beat  both  of  the  home  runs  which  were  made  by  Ruth  in 
New  York  into  the  center  field  bleachers.  That  is  all  over  now,  as  Ruth 
batted  the  ball  here  so  much  further  than  it  was  batted  by  Heilmann  that 
you  may  truthfully  say  that  Ruth's  hit  surpassed  Heilmann's  by  at  least  75 
feet  and  very  likely  is  the  long  distance  home  run  hit  of  the  world  in  a 
regular  league  game."     , 

It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Bullion  has  given  the  information  which  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  distance  standard  for  home  runs,  and  we  can  definitely  set 
Ruth's  home  run  drive  at  Detroit  at  590  feet.  Until  that  is  exceeded  by 
another  which  is  better  it  will  be  considered  that  Ewing's  home  run  in 
Cleveland  is  officially  set  aside  in  favor  of  one  by  the  greatest  long  distance 
hitter  in  the  history  of  the  game.  Ruth  has  made  hits  which  were  more 
than  600  feet  long  in  exhibition  games,  as  claimed  by  local  authorities.  His 
performance  in  Detroit  was  made  in  a  regular  game,  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
divide  between  them  the  records  for  old  and  modern  long  distance  hitting. 


THE  GREATER  HAPPENINGS. 

FIRST   GAME. 
Frisch  batted  four  hits   in  four  successive  times   at  bat,  one  of  them  a  three-bagger. 

McNally  stole  home  in   the   fifth   inning Robert    Meusel  failed   lo   touch   first   base 

and    lost    a    three-bagger    in    consequence Rawlings    and    Ward,    second    basemen, 

each   accepted   nine   chances Peckinpaugh,    shortstop,    accepted   ten    chances. 

SECOND    GAME. 

Ruth   stole   second  and  third   in   succession   in   fifth   inning Robert   Meusel  stole 

home    in    ninth   inning Ruth    was    given    three    bases    on    balls    in    succession,   first 

three   times    at   bat Ward   accepted    eleven   chances    at    second   base. 

THIRD    GAME. 
Eight   runs    were   made   in    the   seventh    inning    by    New    York    N.L.  ....  .Twenty    hits 

were   made   in   nine   innings    by    New    York    N.L Burns    in    last    four    times    at    bat 

hit  safely   in   succession   for  two   singles,   a   double   and   a   triple Three   New   York 

N.L.   players   went   to   bat  twice  in   the   seventh   inning Shawkey   gave   three  bases 

on   balls   in    succession   in  the   third   inning,   forcing   home   two   runs Snyder   made 

a   single  three  times   in  succession   on   his   last   three   times  up. 

FOURTH   GAME. 
Ruth   made   the   first    home   run    of   the   series    in   the   ninth   inning,   against    Douglas, 

with   one   out Kelly   made   his    first   hit    in   the   series,   a    two-bagger   in    the   ninth 

inning Peckinpaugh     accepted     eight     chances     at     shortstop Ward     accepted 

eight  chances    at    second   base. 

FIFTH  GAME. 

Ruth  in  four  times   at   bat  made   one   single  and   struck    out   three   times Ward 

accepted  eight  chances  at  second  base. 

SIXTH  GAME. 
Emil   Meusel,   Snyder   and    Fewsler   made   home   runs   in   the    third   inning Raw- 
lings    retired    the    New    York    A.L.    batters    in    ninth    inning    on    three    successive    fly 

catches Barnes,   pitcher  New   York   N.L.,  struck    out   ten   batters  in   eight   innings. 

Kelly   was    given   a   base   on   balls,   batted    three    singles    in    succession   and    then    struck 
out New   York   A.L.  had  lead  twice  in  game,  but  was   unable  to   hold  it. 

SEVENTH  GAME, 
Mays  struck  out  seven  New  York  N.L.  batters. ..  .Rawlings   threw  out   three  baiters 

in  succession  at   first   base  in  the  sixth  inning Rawlings   scored   winning   run   from 

first   base  in   seventh   inning   on   Snyder's    two-bagger. 

EIGHTH   GAME. 

Hoyt   struck    out   seven   New   York   N.L.   baiters Only   run   of   the  game   scored 

in    first    inning,    Bancroft    crossing    the    plate    when    Kelly    hit    between    Peckinpaugh's 

legs — an   error Rawlings    accepted   eight   chances Rawlings   began   second   and 

fourth   innings   with   two-bagger   and   failed   to    score Double   play    ended   game   in 

ninth,   Rawlings  to  Kelly  to   Frisch. 

IN  GENERAL. 

Burns  had   only  nine  putouts   at  center  field  in   eight  games In  four  games   of 

series,    double    play    was    made    in    the    ninth    inning Kelly    struck    out    ten    times 

in    eight   games Ruth   struck   out    eight   times    in    five   games Rawlings    began 

three    innings    with    a    two-bagger    and    did    not    score Scores    of    first    two    games 

were   identical    with    the    first    two    games    of    1905,    in    which    the    Giants    also    played. 
In   1905   the    Giants   won   the   first    and   lost   the    second,   and    in    1921   lost   both   of    the 

first    two No    pinch    hitter    was    successful    in    the    series Club    winning    the 

first    game    did    not    win    the    series Ward    assisted    in    putting    out    the    last    nine 

batters   in  the  last  three  innings   of  the   second  game. 
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The  World  Series  of  1921 

By  John  B.  Foster, 
results  of  the  games. 

Where  Played.  Date.  Winner.                             Loser. 

First   game Polo  Grounds  October    5  New  York  A.L. .  3  New  York  N.L..  0 

Second    game.. Polo  Grounds  October    6  New  York  A.L. .  3  New  York  N.L..  0 

Third   game Polo  Grounds  October    7  New  York  N.L..  13  New  York  A.L. .  5 

Fourth  game... Polo  Grounds  October    9  New  York  N.L..  4  New  York  A.L. .  2 

Fifth  game Polo  Grounds  October  10  New  York  A.L..  3  New  York  N.L..  1 

Sixth    game Polo  Grounds  October  11  New  York  N.L..  8  New  York  A.L..  5 

Seventh  game.. Polo  Grounds  ,  October  12  New  Y^ork  N.L. .  2  New  Y'ork  A.L..  1 

Eighth  game.. .Polo  Grounds  October  13  New  Y'ork  N.L..  1  New  York  A.L. .  0 

FINAL    STANDING.  Won.        Lost.        PC. 

New    York    N.L.     (Giants) 5  3  .625 

New   York  A.L.    (Yankees) 3  5  .375 

The  first  All-New  York  world  series  in  the  history  of  the  present  major 
leagues  and  in  the  history  of  the  Brush  rules  to  govern  a  world  series  was 
won  by  New  York  National  League  club  in  the  eighth  game,  October  13,  the 
series  beginning  October  5.  All  the  games  of  course  were  played  on  the 
Polo  Grounds.  The  game  of  October  8  was  postponed  because  of  rain  and 
the  series  was  prolonged  a  day  beyond  October  12,  The  schedule  called  for 
nine  games,  if  necessary,  the  team  winning  five  games  first  to  win  the  series. 

The  intercity  rivalry,  characteristic  of  world  series  between  cities  of  the 
same  section  or  cities  of  different  sections,  was  not  conspicuous  from  the 
nature  of  the  contest;  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm,  the 
keenest  of  enjoyment  at  times  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  games,  and  a  variety  of  play  that  was  most  entertaining. 

Eight  of  the  nine  games  scheduled  were  played.  With  the  series  standing 
three-all  the  New  York  Nationals  won  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  games, 
thereby  winning  the  necessary  five.  Only  one  score  of  the  series  went  into 
double  figures — when  the  New  York  Nation.  defeated  their  rivals,  13  to  5. 
There  were  three  shutout  games.  The  New  York  American  League  team 
won  the  first  two  games,  the  New  York  National  League  team  the  next  two, 
the  New  York  Americans  the  fifth — their  third  and  last  victory — and  the 
New  York  Giants  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth. 

It  was  a  series  which  was  in  doubt  to  the  very  last  man  who  was  retired. 
Its  uncertainty  and  closeness  added  immensely  to  its  attractiveness.  An 
open  play  of  wide  range  was  the  last  play  of  the  series,  and  mishandling 
of  the  ball  at  that  time  would  surely  have  resulted  in  a  tie  game  and 
possibly  a  victory  for  the  New  York  American  League 'club,  which  would 
have  rendered  another  game  necessary.  Baker  rapped  the  ball  with  over- 
powering force  toward  right  field.  Rawlings  made  a  superhuman  stop  and 
a  throw  from  a  seemingly  impossible  position.  Both  stop  and  throw  were 
accomplished  perfectly,  and  to  crown  the  double  achievement  Kelly  com- 
pleted the  second  half  of  a  double  play  to  Frisch  by  catching  a  runner  who 
was  trying  to  make  third  base  from  first  and  who  lacked  only  a  few  feet  of 
success.    This  is  cited  to  show  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  series. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  games  was  the  closeness  of  all  but 
two.     Most  of  the  time  this  was  conspicuous  in  the  scores,  and  all  of  the 
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time,  except  in  one  somewhat  loosely  played  game — loosely  played  in  the 
sense  that  the  batting  was  free  and  common — the  spectator  was  kept  in 
abeyance  of  the  final  outcome  and  his  nerves  were  thrilled  and  on  edge  as 
he  might  be  a  partisan  of  one  team  or  the  other. 

In  the  first  six  games  there  was  little  from  which  to  choose.  One  team 
appeared  to  be  as  good  as  the  other.  If  there  had  been  offered  any  marked 
indication  of  a  predominance  in  strength,  it  was  that  the  New  York  Na- 
tionals were  supplied  with  more  good  pitchers  than  their  rivals;  it  also 
developed  that  both  teams  had  two  pitchers  who  could  be  relied  upon. 

The  first  two  games  of  the  series  were  better  played  by  the  New  York 
Americans  than  by  the  New  York  Nationals.  In  the  third  game  the  New 
York  Nationals  were  much  the  better.  The  fourth  game  was  one  of  the 
higher  class  contests  and  in  part  lost  by  t'  e  New  York  Americans  because 
Mays,  in  trying  to  field  a  bunt,  slipped  and  fell  without  retiring  a  batter, 
or  a  runner,  and  turned  the  game  against  himself. 

In  the  fifth  game  the  New  York  Americans  were  masters  of  their  rivals, 
who  were  unable  to  bat  Hoyt.  They  never  hit  him  successfully  through  the 
series.  In  the  sixth  game  the  New  York  Nationals  surpassed  the  other  club, 
twice  overcoming  a  lead  against  them  and  eventually  winning  the  contest 
by  better  batting. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  games  were  lost  by  the  New  York  Americans, 
not  because  of  any  lack  of  pitching  strength  but  for  the  reason  that  a  vital 
error  on  the  part  of  a  New  York  American  club  infielder  was  responsible  in 
each  contest  for  the  winning  run.  Hence,  with  pitching  and  batting  being 
fairly  equal  as  they  were,  it  is  evident  that  the  New  York  Nationals  were 
successful  through  the  element  of  better  fielding.  In  connection  with  this 
fact,  it  so  happened  that  the  players  who  made  the  gravest  mistakes  of  com- 
mission had  played  brilliantly  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  games.  It  was 
their  misfortune  to  put  all  of  their  bad  playing  into  two  chances.  It  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  New  York  Nationals  batted  suc- 
cessfully when  hits  were  needed  to  overcome  the  lead  which  was  held 
against  them  by  their  opponents. 

In  the  last  three  games  Ruth  was  unable  to  play.  How  much  effect  that 
may  have  had  on  the  work  of  his  teammates  is  purely  conjecture.  It  was  a 
disappointment  to  both  clubs.  The  New  York  Americans  naturally  felt 
his  loss  and  the  New  York  Nationals  were  eager  that  the  series  should  be 
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completed  with  the  full  strength  of  their  rivals  in  the  field.  One  other 
player,  McNally,  third  baseman  of  the  New  York  Americans,  was  unable  to 
go  through  with  the  series  to  the  finish.  His  place  was  taken  by  Baker,  while 
Fewster  was  the  understudv  for  Ruth. 

The  financial  result  of  the  series  was  superior  to  any  that  had  preceded. 
The  receipts  were  larger  than  before  in  the  history  of  the  major  league  post- 
season games.  The  total  amount  of  admissions  was  $900,233,  which  sum 
was  divided  among  the  players,  clubs  and  the  Advisory  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  between  the  major  leagues.  The  winning  players 
and  the  losing  players  received  more  than  they  had  in  the  past.  The  attend- 
ance fell  off  on  two  days.  On  the  first  afternoon  there  seemed  to  have  been 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  traffic  rules  regarding  approach  to  the 
ground  and  a  very  general  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  capacious 
stands  had  been  besieged  and  overcrowded  early  in  the  forenoon.  This  was 
not  the  case,  and  when  the  newspapers  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  seats 
were  plentiful  and  available  without  extraordinary  effort  to  obtain  them,  the 
attendance  on  the  second  day  increased  and  was  up  to  normal  for  a  world 
series  in  New  York,  where  there  never  has  been  an  effort  to  exceed  capacity, 
and  the  rule  has  been  to  make  all  spectators  comfortable. 

The  arrangements  were  admirable.  The  series  was  excellently  handled  by 
the  officials  of  both  clubs.  The  press  facilities  were  complete  and  thorough 
and  the  thousands  of  spectators  were  cared  for  at  the  capacious  entrances 
to  the  Brush  Stadium  without  delay  or  confusion. 

As  in  1920  there  was  not  the  country-wide  attendance  that  had  character- 
ized some  series  of  the  past.  That  this  was  due  to  the  fact  of  a  series  purely 
of  New  York  was  partially  true.  Some  of  the  Base  Ball  fans  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  travel  from  distant  points  to  see  series  games,  evidently  were 
of  impression  that  the  great  majority  of  the  seats  would  be  taken  by  New 
York  enthusiasts  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  the  journey  to 
New  York.  Very  likely  the  high  railroad  fares  had  something  to  do  with 
many  remaining  at  home.  The  expense  of  travel  and  the  added  incidental 
expenses  of  a  week's  trip  reduced  the  outside  attendance,  but  it  did  not 
reduce  in  any  way  the  outside  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  world  series  was  being  played  by  two  teams  wholly  local,  and  as  far 
east  as  they  could  be  located  unless  placed  in  Boston,  there  was  never  more 
widespread  interest  over  a  world  series  than  over  that  of  1921.    Every  detail 
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of  the  games  was  flashed  by  telegraph  wire  to  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  to  many  points  out,  remote  from  the  American  continent. 

The  greatest  individual  triumph  of  the  pitchers  was  that  of  Waite  Hoyt, 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  barely  beyond  his  majority  and  once  a  member  of 
the  New  York  National  League  club,  Hoyt  should  have  been  scored  upon 
only  once — and  then  for  but  one  run — and  was  entitled  to  two  games  of  no 
runs  and  three  victories,  based  upon  the  merits  of  his  pitching.  The  sur- 
prise pitcher  of  the  series  was  Barnes  of  the  New  York  National  League 
club,  twice  sent  in  to  take  the  place  of  Toney,  Barnes  won  both  games  and 
pitched  admirably.  His  control  was  excellent  and  his  change  of  pace  and 
deceptive  delivery  such  that  he  struck  out  batter  after  batter  of  the  opposing 
team,  and  in  one  game  had  ten  strikeouts  in  eight  innings. 

Douglas  of  the  New  York  Nationals  and  Mays  of  the  New  York  Americans 
worked  in  three  games  each.  Douglas  won  two.  The  crafty  old  fellow 
started  the  series  for  the  Giants  when  most  critics  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Nehf  would  lead  the  National  League  representatives  for  the  first  time. 
He  pitched  with  the  assurance  of  one  who  has  confidence  in  himself,  and  his 
judgment  was  superlative.  The  further  the  series  went  the  better  he  got. 
His  finish  in  the  last  game  in  which  he  took  part  was  "airtight."  Mays, 
with  his  unusual  underhand  delivery,  pitched  a  shutout  game  his  first  time, 
lost  the  grip  that  he  had  on  his  second  game  by  an  untimely  fall  to  the 
ground — though  batted  hard  afterward — and  should  not  have  been  scored 
upon  in  his  third  game.  His  was  the  type  of  pitching  which  so  often  is 
referred  to  as  that  of  one  who  "should  have  won  his  game." 

Toney,  who  is  a  very  capable  pitcher,  had  no  luck  and  Shawkey  seemed 
to  be  the  victim  of  his  nerves.  He  acted  as  if  the  strain  told  upon  him. 
Quinn  fared  very  well  for  a  few  innings  when  he  went  in  as  relief  pitcher, 
but  he  could  not  finish  as  well  as  he  began. 

Only  two  left-handers  took  part  in  the  series.  One  was  Nehf,  for  the  New 
York  National  League  club,  and  the  other  Harper,  for  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can League  club.  Harper  had  no  control  of  the  ball  and  went  out  of  the 
game  quickly.  Nehf  grew  better  and  better  as  he  worked.  It  fell  to  his  lot 
to  pitch  the  game  that  won  the  title  for  the  New  York  National  League  club, 
and  toward  the  latter  part  of  that  contest  he  faced  a  situation  which  was 
nerve-racking  and  trying.  His  team  had  one  run,  which  had  been  scored  in 
the  first  inning.     At  any  time  the  New  York  Americans  might  tie  a  small 
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score  like  that,  and  it  would  be  only  natural  to  imagine  that  they  might  go 
ahead;  yet  Nehf,  with  the  bravery  of  a  stout  heart,  pitched  himself  out  of 
every  ticklish  situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  his  game  closed 
with  a  thrilling  double  play  of  a  character  never  before  seen  in  a  world 
series  contest  and  of  a  quality  that  will  remain  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  as  long  as  they 'live.  With  a  runner  on  firsts  Baker  batted 
the  ball  hard  enough  for  a  base  hit — possibly  for  a  two-base  hit.  Rawlings 
fielded  the  ball  to  first  and  Kelly  fielded  the  ball  to  third  ahead  of  the 
runner.  Rawlings'  stop  and  throw  were  possible  only  because  they  were 
actually  made,  and  Kelly's  throw  was  the  perfection  of  accuracy. 

The  absence  of  batting  was  more  marked  than  it  had  been  in  the  world 
series  of  the  previous  year,  except  that  in  one  game  the  pitchers  of  both 
teams  were  well  shaken  up.  In  another  game  they  were  batted  somewhat 
severely.  In  most  of  the  games  they  reigned  kings  of  the  contests  in  spite 
of  the  fact  the  previous  summer  had  witnessed  harder  and  more  spectacular 
batting  in  the  major  leagues  than  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the 
very  beginning  of  Base  Ball.  The  summary  of  runners  advanced  by  in- 
dividual batters  during  the  series  is  as  follows: 

RUNNEKS  ADVANCED. 

First  game— New  York  N.L. :  By  Young-  1;  total  1.  New  York  A.L. :  r('(Uiiip;ui;rli 
1,    Ruth  1,    McNally  1,   Pipp  1,   Sohiinj.^  1.   R.   Meusel  1;   total  6. 

Second  game — New  York  A.L. :   McNally  1,   R.   Meusel  1,   Pipp  1:   total  3. 

Third  game— New  York  N.L. :  P.ancroft  1,  Rawlings  4,  Young  4,  E.  Meusel  1.  Barnes 
1.  Burns  1;  total  12.  New  York  A.L. :  Pipp  1,  Shawkey  1,  Miller  1,  Ruth  2,  Ward  1; 
total   6. 

Fourth  game— New  York  A.L. :  Ward  1,  Schang  1;  total  2.  New  York  N.L. :  Raw- 
lings 1,   Snyder  1,   Douglas  2,   Burns  2,   E.   Meusel  1;   total  7. 

Fifth  game— New  York  N.L. :  Frisch  1,  Kelly  2,  Bancroft  1;  total  4.  New  York 
A.L. :   Pipp  1,   Schang  1.   Miller  1,   R.  Meusel  1,   Ward  1;   total  5. 

Sixth  game— New  York  A.L. :  Miller  1.  R.  Meusel  1,  Ward  2,  Fewster  1;  total  4. 
New  York  N.L. :  E.   Meusel  1,   Burns  3,   Barnes  1,   Bancroft  2,   Kelly  2;   total  9. 

Seventh  game— New  Y'ork  A.L. :  Ward  1,  IMcNally  1,  Schang  1;  total  3.  New  York 
N.L. :  E.   Meusel  1,  Snyder  1:  total  2. 

Eighth  game— By  NeAV  York  N.L.:  Kelly  1,  Snyder  2;  total  3.  New  York  A.L. : 
Miller  1.   Ward  1;   total  2. 

Grand  total— New  York  A.L.   3S;   New  York  N.L.   33. 

The  runs  batted  in  were  not  very  plentiful.  There  were  not  many  chances 
to  bat  them  in  except  in  two  games  in  which  the  hitting  was  best.  These 
runs  will  be  found  in  the  regular  tabulated  scores.  There  was  no  home  run 
over  the  fence  with  bases  filled,  as  there  was  in  the  series  between  Cleve- 
land and  Brooklyn;   yet  in  one  game  there  were  three  home  runs  in   one 
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inning,  which  was  an  innovation  for  a  world  series.  Ahhough  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  Polo  Grounds  make  right  field  comparatively  short,  there 
was  not  that  plethora  of  home  runs  which  had  been  predicted,  and  the  only 
"big  hit"  made  by  Ruth  was  in  the  ninth  inning  of  a  gam3  his  team  had 
lost.  That  made  his  sixtieth  home  run  hit  in  major  league  contests,  even 
if  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  make  an  exact  sixty  in  the  major  league 
championship  season. 

In  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  failure  of  batters  to  adance  run- 
ners, it  will  be  found  that  Bancroft  is  at  the  top.  He  did  not  begin  to  have 
the  success  with  the  bat  that  he  had  during  the  current  Base  Ball  year,  and 
possibly  it  was  a  matter  of  nerves  at  the  start.  He  surely  played  better 
toward  the  finish  of  the  series  than  at  the  beginning.  There  were  more 
failures  to  advance  runners  on  the  part  of  the  players  in  1921  than  in  1920, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1920  only  seven  games  were  played 
as  against  eight  in  1921.     The  record  for  failure  to  advance  runners  is  as 

^    ^^^*  FAILURES   TO   ADVANCE    RUNNERS. 


1st 
(xame. 

Bancroft 

Kelly  1 

Young    2 

E.   Meusel 1 

R.    Meusel 1 

McNally    1 

Miller   1 

Kawlings    

Frisch     

Snyder  2 

Ward    1 

Burns    

Schang     2 

Pipp 

Pec kinpau, Sill    ..     .. 

Mays  1 

Smith    

Nehf    

Hoyt    

Ruth    

Douglas     

Shawkey 

Fewster     

Baker   

Barnes    

Quinn    


2d 
Game. 

1 


3d 

Game. 

3 


4th 
Game. 


5th 
Game. 

1 

1 
1 


6th 
Game. 


7th 

Game. 

1 

1 
1 

3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


8th 
Game. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


Total. 

12 

13 

10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
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The  American  League  representatives  have  won  ten  world  series  and  the 
National  League  champions  have  won  seven.  The  victory  of  the  Giants 
gained  another  point  for  the  senior  organization.  Three  more  such  and  the 
leagues  will  be  tied.  The  Giants  won  their  first  world  series  since  1905, 
akhough  they  had  been  contenders  in  1911,  1912,  1913  and  1917.  The 
Giants  made  the  best  showing  that  they  had  made  since  1912.  That  they 
did  not  win  the  series  of  that  year  was  a  matter  of  disastrous  luck.  Teams 
have  been  known  to  have  it  in  a  world  series  as  well  as  in  a  league  race. 

The  Giants  always  have  fought  their  way  to  the  top  when  they  were  in 
condition,  but  this  time,  instead  of  facing  a  stern  frown  from  chance,  they 
were  in  good  favor  and  it  was  the  rival  team  that  tripped  on  its  chances  in 
the  field,  as  it  had  been  the  New  York  Nationals  in  the  past.  The  close- 
ness of  the  series  of  1921  is  most  noticeable  in  the  total  of  runs.  There  is  a 
difference  of  seven  between  the  contestants.  The  margin  has  been  narrower 
in  other  years,  but  seven  runs  is  a  capital  showing  for  eight  ball  games. 
The  following  table  gives  the  record  of  games  and  runs  beginning  with 
the  first  year  of  the  series,  1905,  under  the  present  world  series  rules: 


Tear  and  Winning  Club. 

1905 — New  York  Nationals 

1906 — Chicago   Americans 

*1907— Chicago   Nationals 

1908— Chicago   Nationals 

1909— Pittsburgh   Nationals 

1910 — Philadelphia     Americans 

1911— Philadelphia  Americans 

♦1912- Boston   Americans 

1913 — Philadelphia  Americans 

1914 — Boston    Nationals 

1915 — Boston    Americans 

1916 — Boston    Americans 

1917 — Chicago     Americans 

191S — Boston    Americans 

tl919— Cincinnati     Nationals 

1920— Cleveland   Americans 

1921 — New   York   Nationals 

•Tie  game.     tSeries  increased  to 


G.    R. 


Year  and  Losing  Club. 


G.    R. 


15 

22 

19 

24 

.34 

85 

27 

25 

23 

16 

12 

21 

21 

9 

5 

35 

5 

21 

5 

29 

1905 — Philadelphia     Americans 1 

1906— Chicago     Nationals 2 

•1907— Detroit   Americans 0 

1908 — Detroit   Americans 1 

1909 — Detroit    Americans 3 

1910 — Chicago     Nationals 1 

1911— New  York   Nationals 2 

*1912— New  York  Nationals 3 

1913— New   York   Nationals 1 

1914— Philadelphia  Americans 0 

1915— Philadelphia     Nationals 1 

1916— Brooklyn   Nationals 1 

1917 — New    York    Nationals 2 

1918— Chicago   Nationals 2 

tl919— Chicago  Americans 3 

1920— Brooklyn  Nationals 

1921 — New  York  Americans 


18 
6 
15 
28 
15 
13 
21 
15 
6 
10 
12 
17 
10 
20 

2  8 

3  22 


nine  games  in  1919. 


SUMMARY. 

Series  Series 

Won.  Lost. 

American   League 10  7 

National  League     7  10 


Games  Games  Total 

Won.  Lost.  Runs. 

52               47  316 

47               52  325 
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FIRST  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  5. 

The  series  began  with  two  right-handers  in  the  pitcher's  box.  Douglas 
was  chosen  to  face  the  New  York  Americans  and  jNlays.  with  his  excellent 
underhand  delivery,  was  the  choice  against  the  New  York  National  League 
club.  For  better  convenience,  in  the  beginning  of  each  inning  of  the  fol- 
lowing report,  play  by  play,  the  nicknames  of  the  teams — "Giants*'  and 
"Yankees" — will  be  used.  The  Giants  are  the  New  York  Nationals  and  the 
Yankees  the  New  York  Americans.  The  large  figure  indicates  the  number 
of  the  inning. 

1    Yankees — Miller  singled   to   center.     Peckinpaugh   sacrificed,  Kelly  to 
Douglas.     Ruth  singled   sharply  to   center,   Miller   scoring.     R.   Meusel 
batted  into  a  double  play,  Ruth  -being  forced,  Frisch  to  Rawlings;   Meusel 
out  at  first,  Rawlings  to  Kelly.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

Giants — Burns  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  Bancroft  out.  Ward  to  Pipp. 
Frisch  singled  to  center.  Young  out.  Mays  to  Pipp,  a  fine  stop  by  Mays 
with  one  hand.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

O  Yankees — Pipp   out,  Rawlings   to  Kelly.     Ward   was  given   a  base  on 

balls.      Frisch    threw    McNally    out    to    Kelly,    Ward    going    to    second. 

Schang  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants— Kelly  flied  to  Ruth.     E.  Meusel  flied  to  R.  Meusel,  brother  to 

brother.     Rawlings  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball.     Mays  threw  Snyder  out  at 

first.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Yankees — Mays  out,  Rawlings  to  Kelly.     Miller  out,  Bancroft  to  Kelly. 

Peckinpaugh  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants— Douglas  flied  to  Ruth.  Burns  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  Ban- 
croft out,  Ward  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 
A  Yankees — Ruth  started  with  a  base  on  balls.  R.  Meusel  flied  to  Frisch. 
Pipp  sacrificed,  Frisch  to  Kelly,  Ruth  going  to  second.  Ward  hit  to 
Bancroft  who  threw  poorly,  but  Kelly  made  a  splendid  recovery  with  one 
hand.                                                                                                    No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Frisch  singled  to  right  field.  He  stole  second  on  a  close  play. 
The  Yankees  thought  he  was  out.  Young  sacrificed.  Mays  to  Pipp,  Frisch 
going  to  third.  Kelly  struck  out.  E.  Meusel  was  thrown  out  at  first  by 
Peckinpaugh.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 
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C  Yankees — McNally,  with  two  strikes  against  him,  batted  a  long  double 
to  left  field.  Schang  sacrificed,  Douglas  to  Kelly,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Yankees  had  scored  and  were  ahead,  McNally  going  to  third. 
Mays  struck  out.  Before  Miller,  next  batter,  had  a  ball  or  strike  charged 
against  him,  McNally  stole  home.  Snyder  did  not  touch  him  until  after  he  had 
slid  across  the  plate.    Miller  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch.  1  Hit,  1  Run. 

Giants — Rawlings  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  Snyder  was  retired  the 
same  way.  Douglas  rolled  the  ball  to  Pipp  and  died  at  first  when  Pipp 
touched  the  base.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

£i  Yankees — Peckinpaugh  batted  toward  short,  but  the  hit  was  slow  and 
before  Bancroft  could  get  the  ball  to  first  base,  Peckinpaugh  had  crossed 
it.  A  passed  ball  by  Snyder  put  him  on  second.  Ruth  struck  out.  R. 
Meusel  batted  a  long  three-base  hit  to  left  field  and  Peckinpaugh  scored. 
The  ball  was  relayed  to  first  base  from  E.  Meusel  and  R.  Meusel  was  de- 
clared out  for  failure  to  touch  first.  His  hit  did  not  go  for  anything.  Pipp 
was  given  a  base  on  balls  and  while  Ward  was  at  bat  was  thrown  out  trying 
to  steal  second,  Snyder  to  Rawlings.  1  Hit,  1  Run. 

Giants — Mays  threw  Burns  out  at  first.  Bancroft  batted  to  Pipp  and 
was  out.  Frisch  rapped  a  long  three-bagger  to  left  field  and  was  left  on 
bases  when  Young  went  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

'7  Yankees — Ward  struck  out.     McNally  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Raw- 
lings.    Schang  was  given  a  base  on  balls.     Mays  batted  a  grounder  that 
retired  Schang.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Kelly  popped  to  Ward.  E.  Meusel  was  thrown  out.  Ward  to 
Pipp.  Rawlings  singled  to  right  field.  Snyder  forced  Rawlings  at  second, 
Peckinpaugh  to  Ward.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Yankees — Miller  flied  to  Bancroft.     Peckinpaugh  hit  to  Rawlings  and 

was  out  at  first.    Ruth  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Smith  batted  for  Douglas  and  flied  to  Ruth.     Burns  was  thrown 

out  at  first  by  Peckinpaugh.    Bancroft  flied  to  Ruth.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Yankees — Barnes  went  in  the  box  for  New  York.     R.  Meusel  was  out 

on  a  weak  fly  to  Rawlings.     Pipp  grounded  to  Kelly.     Ward  singled  to 

right  field.    On  a  run  and  hit  play  McNally  singled  to  left  field.  Ward  going 

to  third  base.    McNally  stole  second  base.    Schang  struck  out.  2  Hits.  No  Run. 
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Giants — Frisch  singled  to  right  field,  his  fourth  successive  hit.  He  was 
forced  at  second  by  Young,  Ward  to  Peckinpaugh.  Kelly  batted  into  a 
double  play,  Peckinpaugh  to  Ward  to  Pipp.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  follows: 


NEW  YORK   (A.L.) 


NEW  YORK   (N.L.) 


AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E. 


AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E. 


Miller,    cf 4 

Peckinpaugh,    ss...  3 

Ruth,    If 3 

R.    Meusel,    rf 4 

Pipp,  lb 2 

Ward,    2b 3 

McNally,   3b 4 

Schangr,   c 2 

Mays,   p 3 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Burns,    cf 4 

Bancroft,     ss 4 

Frisch,     3b 4 

Y^oung,     rf 3 

Kelly,    lb 4 

E.    Meusel,    If 3 

Rawlings,    2b 2 

Snyder,    c 3 

Douglas,    p 2 

Smith*    1 

Barnes,    p 0 


7t  26    18 


Totals    28      3      7      8    27    18      0  Totals    30      0 

♦Smith  batted  for  Douglas  in  eighth  inning. 

tSchang  declared  out  in  seventh  inning,  hit  by  batted  ball  by  Mays. 

New  York  Americans .••     10         0         0         110         0         0—3 

New  York   Nationals OOOOOOOO         0—0 

Earned  runs— Americans  3.  Two-base  hit— McNally.  Three-base  hit— Frisch.  Stolen 
bases— McNally  2,  Frisch.  Bases  on  balls— Douglas  4  (Ruth,  Pipp,  Ward,  Schang). 
Struck  out— By  Douglas  6  (Peckinpaugli,  Ruth  2,  Ward,  Schang,  Mays);  by  Barnes  1 
<Schang);  l)y  Mays  1  (Kelly).  Sacrifice  hits— Peckinpaugh,  Pipp,  Schang,  Young. 
Double  plays— Frisch  to  Rawlings  to  Kelly;  Peckinpaugh  to  Ward  to  Pipp.  Passed 
ball — Snyder.  Hit  by  pitcher— By  Mays,  Rawlings.  Caught  stealing — By  Snyder, 
Pipp.  Runs  batted  in — Ruth  1,  R.  Meusel  1.  Left  on  bases— Americans  5,  Nationals  5. 
Pitching  record — Douglas,  3  runs  and  5  hits  in  eight  innings;  4  bases  on  balls,  3  sac- 
rifice hits;  Barnes,  no  runs  and  2  hits  in  one  inning:  Mays,  no  runs  and  5  hits  in  nine 
innings;  1  sacrifice  hit,  1  hit  by  pitcher.  Winning  pitcher — Mays.  Losing  pitcher — 
Douglas.  Umpires — At  plate,  Rigler,  N.L. :  at  first  base,  Moriarty,  A.L.;  at  second 
base,  Quigley,  N.L.;  at  third  base.  Chill,  A.L.  Time  of  game— Ih. 38m.  Attendance— 
30,203.  Weather— Clear,  brisk  northwest  wind.  Ground  condition— Good.  Scorers- 
Joseph  M.  McCready,  Philadelphia,  Secretary  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association;  Frank 
Graham  and  Weed  Dickinson,  New  York  Chapter  Base  Ball  Writers'  Association  of 
America. 

SECOND  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  6. 
This  was  an  American  League  game,  the  Giants  winning  the  toss  and  hav- 
ing the  right  to  begin  the  series.     The  New  York  National  League  players 
took  the  visiting  bench  and  wore  their  traveling  uniforms.    Nehf,  the  Giants' 
best  left-hand  pitcher,  who  had  done  such  excellent  work  throughout  the 
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season,  was  chosen  to  pitch  for  the  National  League  team  and  Hoyt  for  the 
American  League  team. 


1 


Giants — Burns    struck    out.      Hoyt    threw    Bancroft    out    at    first    base. 

Frisch  was  out,  Ward  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Miller  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Peckinpaugh  hit  to  the 
pitcher  and  was  thrown  out  at  first,  Miller  going  to  second.  Ruth  was  given 
a  base  on  balls  to  the  annoyance  of  the  spectators,  who  clamored  to  "let  him 
hit  the  ball."  R.  Meusel  lined  to  Frisch — a  terrific  smash  which  was 
caught  by  the  third  baseman.  He  doubled  Miller  off"  second  base  by  a  quick 
throw  to  Rawlings.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

2  Giants — Young   rolled   to   Pipp   and   was  out.     Kelly   struck   out.     R. 
Meusel  grounded  to  Pipp  and  was  easily  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Pipp  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Ward  batted  to  Bancroft, 
who  threw  the  batter  out  at  first,  Pipp  going  to  second.  McNally  grounded 
to  Frisch,  who  made  a  splendid  stop  of  the  ball  and,  stretched  full  length, 
reached  back  and  touched  Pipp  as  he  tried  to  run  by.  McNally  was  out 
stealing.  Smith  to  Rawlings.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

O  Giants — Rawlings  started  the  inning  with  a  clean  single  to  left  field. 
Smith  filed  weakly  to  Peckinpaugh.  Nehf  struck  out.  Burns  batted  to 
Peckinpaugh,  who  touched  second  base,  forcing  Rawlings.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 
Yankees — Schang  filed  to  Bancroft.  Hoyt  batted  safely  to  right  field. 
Miller  filed  to  Burns.  Peckinpaugh  was  given  a  base  on  balls  and  so  was 
Ruth,  filling  the  bases.    R.  Meusel  popped  to  Bancroft.         1  Hit,  No  Run. 

A  Giants — Bancroft  struck  out.  Frisch  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Peckin- 
paugh. Young  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  McNally.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 
Yankees — Pipp  filed  to  Young.  Ward  singled  to  right  field.  McNally 
batted  to  Nehf,  who  threw  to  second  base,  but  there  was  a  mix-up  and 
Bancroft  did  not  get  the  runner,  because  the  throw  was  to  one  side,  nor 
did  he  get  the  batter  at  first  base,  and  both  men  were  safe.  Schang  was 
given  a  base  on  balls.  While  Hoyt  was  being  thrown  out  at  first,  Ward 
scored.  McNally  tried  to  score  on  the  same  hit  from  second  base,  but  was 
easily  retired  at  the  plate,  Kelly  to  Smith.  1  Hit,  1  Run, 
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Ct  Giants — Kelly   struck   out,   but   Scliang   dropped   the   third   strike   and 

the  batter  had  to  be  thrown  out.     E.  Meusel  was  given  a  base  on  balls. 

Rawlings  flied  to  R.  Meusel.    Smith  flied  to  Miller.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Miller  died  at  first  base  on  a  throw  by  Frisch.  Peckinpaugh 
batted  to  Bancroft  and  was  thrown  out  at  first.  Ruth  again  was  given  a 
base  on  balls.  He  stole  second  base  on  the  first  pitch  and  followed  by  steal- 
ing third  base.  The  spectators  urged  him  to  steal  home.  R.  Meusel  was 
thrown  out  at  first  by  Bancroft.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

£1  Giants — Nehf  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Burns  popped  to  Ward.  Ban- 
croft  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Hoyt,  Nehf  going  to  second.  Frisch 
grounded  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Pipp  was  easily  out  at  first,  Nehf  to  Kelly.  Ward  grounded  to 
Kelly.    McNally  fouled  to  Frisch.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

'7  Giants — Young  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Kelly  batted  to  McNally, 
who  threw  Young  out  at  second.  E.  Meusel  batted  to  Ward  and  Kelly 
was  thrown  out  to  Bancroft  at  second.  Rawlings  hit  to  Ward  and  died  at 
first  base.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Schang  flied  to  Young.  Hoyt  flied  to  Kelly.  Miller  was 
thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Nehf.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Giants — Smith  was  thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Ward  and  Nehf  was  re- 
tired  the  same  way.  Burns  was  given  a  base  on  balls,  but  was  out  steal- 
ing, Schang  to  Ward.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Peckinpaugh  lifted  an  easy  fly  to  the  infield,  but  Frisch 
dropped  the  ball  back  of  the  pitcher's  plate.  Ruth  batted  to  Kelly  and  a 
pretty  play  by  the  first  baseman  forced  Peckinpaugh  at  second  base,  Ban- 
croft taking  the  throw.  R.  Meusel  singled  to  center  field  and  Ruth  scored, 
R.  Meusel  going  to  second  on  the  throw  to  the  plate.  Pipp  was  thrown  out 
at  first  by  Ward,  R.  Meusel  going  to  third.  While  Ward  was  at  the  plate 
and  before  he  struck  at  the  ball,  R.  Meusel  stole  home.  Ward  fouled  to 
Kelly.  1  Hit,  2  Runs. 

Q  Giants — Bancroft  was  retired,  Ward  to  Pipp.  Frisch  singled  to  right 
field.  A  base  on  balls  to  Young  put  Frisch  on  second  base.  Kelly  batted 
into  a  double  play,  McNally  to  Ward  to  Pipp.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  follows: 
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FEWSTER 


BAKER 


:Millei-,    cf 3 

rfC'kinpaugh,     ss. . .  3 

Kuth     If 1 

11.    Meusel,   rf 4 

IMpp,    lb 3 

Ward,    2b 4 

McNally,    3b 3 

Sohang,    c 2 

Iloyt,    p 3 


NEW  YORK    (A.L.) 

AB.  R.  H.  TB.  1 
3      0 


Totals 


NEW    YORK    (X.L.) 

AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P 


r.iirns,    cf 3 

Bancroft,     ss 4 

Frisch,     31) 4 

Young,     rf 2 

Kelly,    11) 4 

E.    Meusel,    If......  2 

Rawlings,    2b 3 

Smith,    c 3 

Nehf,    p 2 


2G      3      3      3    27    15      0 


Totals 


Xe'v    York    Americans 0 

New  York  Nationals 0 


A.  E. 

0       0 


3       3 


0-0 


Earned  runs— Americans  1.  Stolen  bases— Ruth  2,  R.  Meusel.  Bases  on  balls— Hoy t 
.".  (Burns,  Young  2,  E.  Meusel,  Nehf).  Nehf  7  (Miller,  Peckinpaugh,  Ruth  3,  Pip'p. 
Schang).  Struck  out— By  Hoyt  5  (Burns,  Bancroft.  Kelly  2,  Nehf).  Double  plays— 
McNally  to  Ward  to  Pipp:  Frisch  to  Rawlings.  Fumbles— Nehf,  Frisch.  Passed  ball 
—Smith.  Dropped  foul  fly— Smith.  First  base  on  error— McNally,  Peckinpaugh. 
Caught  stealing— By  Schang,  Burns;  Smith,  McNally.  Runs  batted  in— Pipp  1, 
Hoyt  1.  Left  on  bases— Nationals  5,  Americans  6.  Pitching  records— Hoyt,  no  runs 
and  2  hits  in  nine  innings:  5  bases  on  balls.  Nehf,  3  runs  and  3  hits  in  nine  innings: 
7  bases  on  balls.  Winning  pitcher — Hoyt.  Losing  pitcher,  Nehf.  Umpires— At 
]>]ate,  Moriarty;  at  first  base,  Quigley;  at  second  base,  Chill;  at  third  base,  Rigler. 
Time  of  Game— Ih. 55m.  Attendance— 34,939.  Weather— Fair,  cloudy,  brisk  southwest, 
wind.  Ground  condition— Good.  Scorers— Joseph  M.  McCready,  Frank  Graham,  Weed 
Dickinson. 


THIRD  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  7. 

In  the  third  game,  which  was  a  National  League  game,  Toney  was  selected 
to  pitch  for  the  Giants  and  Shawkey  for  the  New  York  Americans.  Neither 
pitcher  lasted  through  three  innings.  The  contest  brought  out  the  hardest 
batting  of  the  series.  The  Giants  hit  twenty  singles  and  in  one  inning  scored 
eight  runs,  a  new  sensation  for  a  world  series. 

Yankees — Miller  flied  to  Frisch.     Peckinpaugh  was  thrown  out  at  first 
by  Rawlings.    Ruth  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Burns  flied  to  R.  Meusel.  Bancroft  tapped  the  ball  to  Ward 
and  was  thrown  out  at  first.  Frisch  singled  to  right  field.  A  base  on  balls 
to  Young  put  Frisch  on  second  base.  Kelly  hit  to  McNally  and  was  thrown 
out  at  first  base.  1  Hit,  No  Rim. 


1 
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O  Yankees — R.  Meusel  began  the  inning  with  a  long  two-base  hit  to  left 

center.     Pipp  sacrificed,  Toney  to  Kelly,  and  R.  Meusel  went  to  third. 

Ward  rolled  to  Rawlings  and  R.  Meusel,  trying  to  score,  was  thrown  out  at 

the  plate.    McNally  forced  Ward,  Bancroft  to  Rawlings.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — E.  Meusel,  like  his  brother,  began  by  hitting  safely  in  this  in- 
ning. He  batted  a  single  to  right  field.  Rawlings  lined  to  right  center,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  second  base,  and  Ward  made  the  most  sensational  catch 
that  he  accomplished  during  the  series,  jumping  high  into  the  air  and  get- 
ting the  ball  in  time  to  double  E.  Meusel  off  first  base.  Snyder  singled  to 
left  field.    He  was  thrown  out  stealing,  Schang  to  Peckinpaugh. 

2  Hits,  No  Run. 

O  Yankees — Toney  gave  Schang  a  base  on  balls.  Shawkey  singled  cleanly 
to  right  field.  Miller  hit  to  right  field  for  a  base  and  Schang  scored. 
Peckinpaugh  also  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Ruth  followed  with  a  clean 
single  to  center  and  Shawkey  and  Miller  scored.  That  ended  Toney  as 
pitcher  and  Barnes  was  called  in  to  succeed  him.  R.  Meusel  was  given  a 
base  on  balls  by  Barnes,  but  Ruth  was  thrown  out  trying  to  steal  second, 
Snyder  to  Rawlings,  just  before  R.  Meusel's  gift.  Pipp,  who  batted  next, 
was  thrown  out  at  first  base,  but  while  they  were  putting  him  out  Peckin- 
paugh reached  home  from  third  base.    Ward  struck  out.  3  Hits,  4  Runs. 

Giants — Barnes  was  the  first  batter  for  the  New  York  Nationals  and 
singled  to  left  field.  Burns  gave  Miller  an  easy  chance  in  center  field. 
Bancroft  singled  to  right.  Frisch  was  given  a  base  on  balls  by  Shawkey, 
filling  the  bases.  Young  and  Kelly  were  given  bases  on  balls  in  succession 
by  Shawkey,  forcing  home  Barnes  and  Bancroft.  Shawkey  was  taken  out 
of  the  box  after  that  and  was  replaced  by  Quinn.  E.  Meusel  died  easily 
on  a  grounder  to  Pipp,  but  Frisch  was  able  to  score  on  the  play.  Rawlings 
hit  safely  to  the  infield  and  Young  scored,  tieing  the  game.  Snyder  fouled 
to  Pipp.  3  Hits,  4  Runs. 

A  Yankees— McNally,  the  first  batter,  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball.  Schang 
^  singled  to  right  field.  He  thought  he  could  make  two  bases  on  the  hit 
and  was  thrown  out  at  second,  Young  to  Bancroft.  Quinn  struck  out  and 
so  did  Miller.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 
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Giants — Barnes  again  was  the  first  batter  and  was  thrown  out  at  first  by 
Ward.  Burns  made  his  first  long  hit  of  the  series,  a  triple  to  right  field. 
Bancroft  struck  out.  Frisch  was  given  a  base  on  balls  and  stole  second. 
Young  hit  to  Peckinpaugh  and  was  thrown  out  at  first  base.      1  Hit,  No  Run, 

g  Yankees — Peckinpaugh  flied  to  E.  Meusel.    Ruth  struck  out.    R.  Meusel 

hit  to  left  field  for  a  base  and  was  out  trying  to  steal  second,  Snyder 

to  Bancroft.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Kelly   struck   out.     E.   Meusel    flied   to   Miller.     Rawlings   was 

thrown  out  at  first  base  by  McNally.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

g  Yankees — Pipp  hit  to  Kelly,  who  made  a  good  play  and  tossed  the  ball 
to  Barnes  for  an  out.    Ward  singled  to  right  field.     McNally  struck  out. 
Schang  flied  to  Rawlings.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Snyder  singled  to  right  field.  Barnes  hit  sharply  to  Quinn,  who 
tossed  the  ball  to  Peckinpaugh  at  second,  forcing  Snyder,  while  the  batter 
was  doubled  up  at  first  base.  Burns  singled  to  left  field  and  stole  second. 
Bancroft  was  thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Ward.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

'7  Yankees — Quinn  flied  to  Burns.  Miller  struck  out.  Peckinpaugh  was 
thrown  out  at  first  base,  Bancroft  making  the  assist.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 
Giants — Frisch  started  an  inning  of  fireworks  by  singling  to  center  field. 
He  went  to  third  on  Young's  double  to  deep  right  field.  Kelly  was  given 
a  base  on  balls  and  Quinn  was  taken  out  of  the  box.  Collins  took  up  the 
task  of  pitching  for  the  Yankees.  E.  Meusel  greeted  him  with  a  hard  double 
to  right  field  on  which  Frisch  and  Young  scored.  Kelly  went  to  third  on 
the  hit.  Rawlings  lined  to  center  for  a  single  and  Kelly  and  Meusel  scored. 
Rawlings  was  thrown  out  at  second  base  trying  to  steal,  Schang  to  Peckin- 
paugh. Snyder  hit  safely  to  center.  Barnes  singled  to  left  field,  another 
vicious  drive.  Burns  hit  safely  to  center  and  the  bases  were  filled.  Ban- 
croft rapped  a  sacrifice  fly  to  Ruth  on  which  Snyder  scored.  Frisch  was 
given  a  base  on  balls.  It  was  his  second  time  at  bat.  Young  hit  to  deep 
center  for  three  bases  and  Barnes,  Burns  and  Frisch  scored.  Collins  was 
taken  out  and  Rogers  went  in  to  pitch  for  the  Yankees.  Kelly  was  out. 
Rogers  to  Pipp.  8  Hits,  8  Runs. 


1,  John  W.  Rawlings;  2,  Philip  B.  Douglas;  3,  Earl  Smith;  4,  David  Ban- 
croft; 5,  Arthur  N.  Nehf;  6,  Ross  Young;  7,  Fred  H.  Toney. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  NATIONALS— WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS. 
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Q  Yankees — Ruth  was  given  a  base  on  balls  and  when  he  reached  first  base 
Fewster  ran  for  him.  Ruth  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  in- 
jury to  his  arm.  A  wild  pitch  put  Fewster  on  second.  R.  Meusel  struck 
out.  Pipp  was  thrown  out  by  Barnes,  Fewster  going  to  third.  Ward  singled 
to  center  field  and  Fewster  scored.  McNally  forced  Ward  out  at  second. 
Rawlings  to  Bancroft.  1  Hit,  1  Run. 

Giants^— E.  Meusel  batted  the  ball  to  center  field  for  a  base.  He  stole 
second.  Rawlings  struck  out.  Snyder  singled  to  left  field  and  E.  Meusel 
scored.  Barnes  was  an  easy  out  on  a  fly  to  Peckinpaugh.  Burns  doubled 
to  left  field.    Bancroft  was  thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Ward.      3  Hits,  1  Run. 

Q   Yankees — De  Vormer  batted  for  Schang  and  was  out,  Rawlings  to  Kelly. 

Baker  batted  for  Rogers  and  flied  to  E.  Meusel.     Miller  was  thrown  out 

at  first  by  Frisch.  I\o  Hit,  No  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 


NEW  YORK    (N.L. 


NEW    YUIIK     (A.L.; 


AB.  R.  11.  TB.  r.  A.  E. 


AB.  IL.  H.  TB.  I' 


Burns,    cf 

Bancroft,    «s 

Frisch,    3l>..... .. 

Young,     rf...". .. 

Kelly,     lb 

E.     Meusel,     If. 
Itawlings,   2b.    . 

.Snyder,    c 

Toney,    i» 

P.arnes,    p.     .... 


Totals 


♦Baker  batted  for  Rogers  in  nintli 
played   left   field   in   ninth   inning. 
tFewster  ran  for  Ruth  in  ei.tfhth   ii 


Xew    Y'ork     (X.L.). 
New    YorK     (.a.L.). 


Miller,    cf 

I'eckinpaugh,     st 

Ruth,     If , 

Fewster,     If.f     , 
R.    Meusel,    rf. 

ripp,  lb 

Ward,    2h 

McXally,   3b.    ... 

Schang,    c 

Be    Tormer,   c.    . 
Shawkey,    p.     ... 

Quinn,    p 

Collins,    p 

R()g(M'K,     p 

Baker*     


0  4 

1  1 
0  u 
3  1 
0     12 

2  1 
0 


A.   E. 

0       0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


Totals    31 


Earned  runs— Americans  5.  Nationals  13.  Two-base  hits— R.  Meusel,  Burns,  Young, 
E.  Meusel.  Three-base  hits— Burns,  Young.  Stolen  bases— Frisch,  Burns,  E.  Meusel' 
Bases  on  balls— Toney  2  (Feckiupaugh,  Schang);  off  Barnes  2  (Ruth,  R.  Meusel)- 
Shawkey  4  (Frisch,  loung  2,  Kelly);  oft"  Uuiuu  2  (Frisch,  Kelly);  Collins  1  (Frisch)' 
Struck  out— By  Toney  l  (Kuth);  by  Barnes  7  (Miller  2,  Ruth,  R.  Meusel.  Ward 
McNally,  Quinn);  by  Uuinn  2  (Bancroft,  Kelly);  by  Rogers  1  (Rawlings).  Sacrifice 
hits— Pipp,  Bancroft.  Double  plays— Ward  to  Pipp;  Quinn  to  Peckiiipaugh  to  Pipp 
Wild  pitch— Barnes.  Hit  by  Pitcher— By  Barnes,  McNally.  Caught  stealing— By 
Snyder,  Ruth,  R.  Meusel;  by  Schang,  Rawlings.  Runs  batted  in— Miller  1,  Ruth  2. 
Pipp  1,  Ward  1,  Bancroft  1,  Young  3,  E.  Meusel  3,  Rawlings  3,  Snyder  1.'  Left  oii 
bases— Americans  5,  Nationals  10.  Pitching  records— Toney,  4  runs  and  4  hits  in  two 
innings;  2  bases  on  balls,  1  sacrifice  hit;  when  taken  out  in  third  inning,  none  were 
out  and  two  men  were  on  bases.  Barnes,  1  run  and  4  hits  in  seven  innings;  2  bases 
on  balls,  1  hit  by  pitched  ball.  Shawkey,  4  runs  and  h  hits  in  two  and  one-third 
innings;  4  bases  .on  balls:  when  taken  out  in  third  inning  three  men  were  on  bases. 
Quinn,  4  runs  and  S  hits  in  three  and  two-third  innings;  2  bases  on 
when    taken    out    in    seventh    inning    none    were    out,    with    one    man    on    base. 


with  one   out 
ball 


eady,    Frank  Graham,   AVeed  Dickinson. 


1,  Frank  Snyder;  2,  George  J.  Burns;  3,  George  L.  Kelly;  4,  Jesse  L. 
Barnes;  5,  Emil  F.  Meusel;  6,  Alexander  Gaston;  7,  Frank  F,  Frisch;  8, 
Wilfred  D.  Ryan. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  NATIONALS-WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS. 
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FOURTH  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  9. 

For  the  fourth  game  the  managers  of  both  teams  reverted  to  the  pitchers 
who  had  originally  started  the  series.  Mays  was  in  the  box  for  the  Yankees 
and  Douglas  for  the  Giants.  The  game  was  to  have  been  played  Saturday, 
October  8,  but  was  prevented  by  a  hard  fall  of  rain  just  before  game  time. 
This  was  an  American  League  game. 

1    Giants — Burns  struck  out.     Bancroft  was  an  easy  out.  Ward  to  Pipp. 

•■•    Frisch  flied  to  Miller.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Miller  struck  out.     Peckinpaugh  was  thrown  out  by  Bancroft. 

Ruth  died  on  a  grounder  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

O   Giants — Young  flied   to  Ruth.     Kelly  was  thrown   out   by   McNally  at 

first.    E.  Meusel  was  out.  Ward  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — R.  Meusel  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Frisch.     Pipp  flied  to 

Bancroft.    Ward  was  out,  Douglas  to  Kelly.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

O    Giants — Rawlings  was  thrown  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.     Snyder  was 

safe  on  Peckinpaugh's  fumble.     Douglas  was  out  at  first  on  a  throw  by 

Ward.    Burns  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — McNally   singled   to   right.     He   was   out   stealing,    Snyder   to 

Bancroft.    Schang  struck  out.    Mays  popped  to  Bancroft.      No  Hit,  No  Run. 

A    Giants — Bancroft   died   at   first   on   a   throw   by   Peckinpaugh.     So   did 
^  Frisch.    Young  flied  to  R.  Meusel.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Miller  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch  at  first.  Peckinpaugh 
grounded  to  Kelly.     Ruth  singled  to  right  field.     R.  Meusel  struck  out. 

1  Hit,  No  Run. 

C  Giants — Kelly  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  McNally.    E,  Meusel  out.  Mays 
to  Pipp.    Peckinpaugh  tossed  Rawlings  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Pipp  singled  to  left  field.  Ward  put  him  on  second  with  a 
sacrifice,  Douglas  to  Kelly.  McNally  batted  to  Frisch  and  Pipp  was  run 
down  between  second  and  third  bases.  Schang  hit  a  long  triple  to  deep  left 
field,  scoring  McNally.     Mays  was  thrown  out  by  Rawlings  to  Kelly. 

2  Hits,  1  Run. 

g   Giants — Snyder  flied  to  McNally.     Douglas  was  thrown  out,  Ward  to 

Pipp.     Burns  singled  to  center.     Bancroft   was  thrown  out  at  first   by 

Ward.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Miller  fouled  to  Snyder.  Peckinpaugh  batted  a  single  to  left 
field.  He  was  thrown  out  stealing  second  base,  Snyder  to  Rawlings.  Ruth 
struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run, 

'7  Giants — Frisch  was  thrown  out.  Ward   to  Pipp.     Young  hit   safely  to 

center.     Kelly  hit  into  a  double  play  to  Ward,  who  threw  Young  out  to 

Peckinpaugh  and  the  latter  got  Kelly  at  first.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — R.  Meusel  flied  to  right  field.     Pipp  and  Ward  struck  out. 

No  Hit,  No  Run. 


L  William  A.  Cunningham;  2,  Patrick  Shea;  3,  Charles  D.  Stengel;  4, 
Miguel  Conzalez;  5,  Edivard  W.  Brown;  6,  Cecil  A.  Causey;  7,  Walter  H. 
Kopf;  8,  Harry  F.  Sallee. 

GROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  NATIONALS— WORLD'S  CHAMPIONS. 
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Giants — E.  Meusel  batted  the  ball  to  deep  left  center  for  three  bases. 

Rawlings  sent  him  home  with  a  clean  drive  to  right  field.  Snyder  bunted 
and,  in  trying  to  field  the  ball.  Mays  fell  flat,  losing  a  possible  play  at  second 
base  and  one  at  first  base.  Snyder  was  safe  and  the  bunt  was  scored  as  a 
base  hit.  It  put  Rawlings  on  second.  Douglas  made  a  beautiful  sacrifice, 
one  of  the  prettiest  batting  plays  of  the  series,  advancing  both  runners. 
Burns  hit  past  Peckinpaugh  for  two  bases  and  Rawlings  and  Snyder  scored. 
The  ball  was  just  touched  by  the  tips  of  Peckinpaugh's  fingers.  Bancroft 
flied  to  Ruth.    Frisch  fouled  to  Schang.  4  Hits,  3  Runs. 

Yankees — McNally  struck  out.  Schang  batted  safely  to  right  field.  Mays 
hit  to  Rawlings,  forcing  Schang  out  at  second.  On  an  attempted  double 
play  Bancroft  threw  poorly  and  Mays  went  to  second  base.  Miller  struck 
out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

O  Giants — Young  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Mays.  Kelly  hit  to  left  field 
for  two  bases,  his  first  long  distance  hit  of  the  series;  in  fact,  his  first 
hit.  E.  Meusel  batted  a  single  to  left,  scoring  Kelly.  Meusel  was  thrown 
<»ut  stealing  second  base.  Schang  to  Peckinpaugh.  Rawlings  singled  to 
right  field.     Snyder  popped  to  Ward.  3  Hits,  1  Run. 

Yankees — Peckinpaugh  was  out,  Rawlings  to  Kelly.  Ruth  batted  the 
ball  into  the  right  field  bleachers  for  a  home  run.  It  settled  down  in  the 
corner  next  the  stadium.  It  was  the  first  home  run  of  the  series.  R.  Meusel 
fouled  to  Snyder.  Pipp  hit  to  Douglas,  who  got  the  ball  and  ran  over  to 
first  base  for  the  putout.  1  Hit,  1  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK   (X.L.)                                                   NEW  YORK  (A.L.) 

x\B.  R.  II.  TB.  P.  A.  E.                                             AB.  R.  11.  TB.  P.  A.  E. 

J'.iiriis,    ff 4  0      2  3  0  0  0  I\Iiller,    cf 4      0  0      0  1  0  0 

J'.ancroft,     ss 4  0      0  0  4  1  1  I'eckinpaugh,    ss.     .  4      0  1      1  2  6  0 

Frisch,    3b 4  0      0  0  1  3  0  Ruth,    If 4      1  2      5  2  0  0 

Young,    rf 4  0      1  1  1  0  0  R.    Meusel,    rf.     ...  4      0  0      0  1  0  0 

Kelly,    lb 4  1      1  2  9  0  0  Pipp,    lb 4      0  1      116  0  0 

E.    Meusel,    If.     ...  4  1      2  4  0  0  0  Ward,    2b 2      0  0      0  2  7  0 

Rawlings,    2b 4  1      2  2  14  0  McNally,    3b 3      1  1      1  1  2  1 

Snyder,    c 4  1      1  1  10  2  0  Schang,    c 3      0  2      4  2  1  0 

Douglas,     p 2  0      0  0  1  2  0  Mays,    p 3      0  0      0  0  3  0 


Totals      34      4      9    13    27    12      1  Totals     31      2      7    12    27    19      1 

Xew    York    Nationals    0         0         0         0         0         0         0         3         1—4 

New    York    Americans     0         0         0         0         1         0         0         0         1—2 

Earned  runs— Nationals  4,  Americans  2.  Two-base  hits— Burns,  Kelly.  Three  base 
liits— E.  Meusel,  Schang.  Home  run— Ruth.  Struck  out— By  Mays  1  (Burns);  by 
Douglas  8  (Miller  2,  Ruth,  R.  Meu.sel,  Pipp,  W^ard,  McNally,  Schang).  Saci-ifice  hits- 
Douglas,  Ward.  Double  play— Ward  to  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  Caught  stealing— By 
Schang,  E.  Meusel:  by  Snyder  2  (Peckinpaugh,  McNally).  Runs  batted  in— Burns  2, 
E.  Meusel  1,  Rawlings  1,  Ruth  1,  Schang  1.  First  base  on  error — Snyder.  Missed 
grounder— McNally.  Wild  throw— Bancroft.  Left  on  bases— Nationals  4,  Americans  3. 
i'itching  record — Mays,  4  runs  and  9  hits  in  nine  innings;  (1  sacrifice  hit,  no  bases  on 
balls).  Douglas,  2  runs  and  7  hits  in  nine  innings;  (31  times  at  bat,  1  sacrifice  hit, 
no  bases  on  balls).  Winning  pitcher— Douglas.  Losing  pitcher— Mays.  Umpires— At 
plate.  Chill;  at  first  base,  Rigler;  at  second  base,  Moriarty;  at  third  base,  Quigley. 
Time  of  game— Hi.  3Sm.  Attendance — 3fi.372.  Weather— Cloudy,  threatening  rain, 
slight  southerly  wind,  cold.  Ground  condition— Fair.  Scorers— Joseph  M.  McCready, 
Frank   (iraham.    Weed   Dickinson. 


MILLER  HUGGTNS.  p^oto  ^y 

Manager  Xew   York   American   League   Club.  International. 
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FIFTH  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  10. 

The  rival  pitchers  of  the  second  game  were  also  rivals  of  the  fifth  game. 
Nehf  pitched  for  the  New  York  National  League  team  and  Hoyt  for  the 
Yankees.  For  the  second  time  Hoyt  held  the  Giants  to  a  small  score.  They 
made  one  run  against  him.  This  was  a  National  League  game  and  the 
Yankees  went  to  bat  first. 

1    Yankees — Miller  popped  to  Bancroft.    Peckinpaugh  was  thrown  out  by 
McNaily.    Ruth  struck  out.  No  Hi:,  No  Run. 

Giants — Burns  was  declared  safe  on  McNally's  fumble.  He  was  forced 
at  second,  Peckinpaugh  to  Ward,  on  Bancroft's  weak  grounder.  Frisch 
batted  safely  to  center  field.  Young  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Kelly  hit 
to  center  for  a  base  and  Bancroft  scored.  E.  Meusel  struck  out.  Rawlings 
forced  Kelly  at  second  on  a  grounder  from  Peckinpaugh  to  Ward. 

2  Hits,  1  Run. 

O  Yankees— R.  Meusel  singled  to  right.     Pipp  sacrificed,  Frisch  to  Kelly, 

Meusel  going  to  second.     Frisch  dropped  a  throw  that  was  intended  to 

get  Meusel  at  third,  but  the  latter  was  thrown  out  at  the  plate  by  Frisch. 

Ward  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Smith  flied  to  Miller.  Nehf  flied  to  Ruth.  Burns  singled  to  right 
field.  Bancroft  also  singled  to  right  field  and  when  he  overran  first  base 
found  himself  trapped.  He  ran  back  and  forth  to  give  Burns  a  chance,  and 
when  the  latter  finally  dashed  for  the  plate  he  was  thrown  out. 

2  Hi:s,  No  Run. 

O   Yankees — McNally  was  given  a  base  on  balls.     Schang  doubled  to  left 

field.     Hoyt  was  thrown  out  by  Bancroft  at  first  base.     Miller  batted  a 

sacrifice  fly  to  E.  Meusel  on  which  McNally  scored.     Peckinpaugh  was  out 

at  first  base  on  a  grounder  to  Kelly.  1  Hit,  1  Run. 

Giants — Frisch  started  with  a  single  to  center.  Young  rolled  to  McNally, 
who  caught  Frisch  at  second  by  a  throw  to  Ward.  Kelly  struck  out.  E. 
Meusel  doubled  to  left  field,  but  was  left  when  Rawlings  popped  to 
McNally.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

A  Yankees — Ruth  surprised  all  the  New  York  players  and  the  spectators 
by  bunting  safely  toward  third  base.  R.  Meusel  sent  him  home  with  a 
long  double  to  left  field.  Pipp  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Rawlings.  On 
Ward's  sacrifice  fly  to  Burns,  R.  Meusel  scored.  McNally  also  flied  to 
Burns.  2  Hits,  2  Runs. 

Giants — Smith  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  He  tried  to  steal  secopd  and 
was  an  easy  out,  Schang  to  Ward.  Nehf  struck  out.  Burns  also  struck 
out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 


CS   Yankees — Schang  fouled  to  Frisch.     Hoyt  out,  Frisch  'to  Kelly. 
^   doubled  to  left  field.    Peckinpaugh  flied  to  E.  Meusel.         1  Hit,  j 


Miller 
No  Run. 

Giants — Bancroft   flied  to   R.  Meusel.     Frisch  popped  to   Peckinpaugh. 
Young  died  on  a  grounder  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Ruv, 


1,  George  H.  Ruth;  2,  /.  Robert  Shawkey;  3,  W.  H.  Schang;  4,  Carl  W. 
Mays;  5,  Aaron  L.  Ward;  0,  Roger  T.  Rccldnpaugh;  7,  Walter  Pipp;  8, 
Waite  Hoyt. 

GROUP  OF  NEW   YORK  AMERICANS— AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONS. 
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Yankees — Ruth  struck  oiit.    R.  Meusel  fouled  to  Kelly.    Pipp  was  out, 

Nehf  to  Kelly.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Kelly  singled  to  center  field.     B.  Meusel  forced  him  at  second, 

Ward  to  Peckinpaugh.     Rawlings  flied  to  Miller.     Smith  was  thrown  out  at 

first  base,  Ward  to  Pipp.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

'7  Yankees — Ward  popped  to  Bancroft.     So  did  McNally.     Schang  flied  to 

'    E.  Meusel.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Nehf   flied   to  Ruth.     Burns  was  thrown  out   by  Hoyt   at   first. 

Bancroft  grounded  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q    Yankees — Hoyt  struck  out.     Miller  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Frisch. 

Peckinpaugh  singled  to  left  field.     Ruth  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Frisch  grounded  to  Pipp.     Young   singled  to  left  field.     Kelly 

hit  to  right  field  for  a  base  and  died  at  second  on  R.  Meusel's  throw  wher> 

he  tried  for  a  double.    E.  Meusel  fouled  to  Pipp.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

O  Yankees — R.  Meusel  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch  at  first.     Pipp  was  out, 
Kelly  to  Nehf,  a  good  play  by  both  fielders.     Ward  was  thrown  out  at 
first  by  Rawlings.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Rawlings  started  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  with  a  double  to  left 
field.  Smith  popped  to  Ward.  Snyder  batted  for  Nehf  and  struck  out. 
Burns  ended  the  game  by  striking  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK    (A.L.)  NEW  YORK   (N.L.) 

AB.  R.  U.  TB.  P.  A.  E.                                             AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E. 

Miller,    ef 3      0  1      2  2  0  0  Burns,    ff 5      0      1      1  2  o  0 

Peckinpaugh,    ss.    .  4      0  1      1  3  3  0  Bancroft,     ss 1      l       i  ;j  j  d 

Ruth,    If 4      1  11  2  0  0  Frisch,     31) 4      0      2      2  1  6  1 

R.    Meusel,   rf 4      1  2      3  1  2  0  Young,    rf.    .' 3      0      1      ]  0  0  0 

Pipp,    lb 3      0  0      0  6  10  Kelly,     llj 4      0      3      3  n  ]  0 

Ward,    2b 3      0  0      0  5  3  0  E.    Meusel,    If 4      0      ]      2  3  o  o 

McNally,   3b 2      1  0      0  1  1  1  Rawlings,    2b 4      0      1      2  0  2  0 

Schang,    c 3      0  1      2  7  1  0  Smith,    c 3      0      0      0  6  1  0 

Hoyt,    p 3      0  0      0  0  1  0  Nehf,     p 3      0      0      0  1  1  0 


Snyder*     1      0      0      0      0 


Totals    29      3      G      9    27    12      1 

•Snyder  Ijatted  for  Nehf  in  ninth  inning.       Totals     35      1    10    12    27    12      1 

New    York    Americans n         0         l  2         0         0         0         0         0—3 

New  York   Nationals lOOOOOOO         0—1 

Earned  runs— Americans  3.  Two-base  hits— Miller,  R.  Meusel,  Schang,  E  Meusel 
Rawlings.  Bases  on  balls— Nehf  1  (McNally);  Hoyt  2  (Young,  Smith).  Struck  out  '- 
By  Nehf  5  (Ruth  3,  Ward,  Iloyt);  by  Hoyt  6  (Burns  2,  Kelly,  E.  Meusel,  Nehf, 
Snyder).  Sacrifice  hits— Miller,  Pipp,  Walsh.  Double  play— Schang  to  Ward.'  First 
base  on  error— Burns.  Fumble— McNally.  Dropped  thrown  ball— Frisch.  Runs  batted 
in— Miller  1.  R.  Meusel  1,  Ward  1,  Kelly  1.  Left  on  bases— Americans  3,  Nationals  9 
Pitching  record— Nehf,  3  runs  and  6  hits  in  nine  innings;  1  base  on  balls  3  sacritic< 
hits.  Hoyt,  1  run  and  10  hits  in  nine  innings;  2  bases  on  balls.  Winning  pitcher— 
Hoyt.  Losing  pitcher- Nehf.  Umpires— At  plate,  Rigler;  at  first  base,  Moriarty  al 
second  base,  Quigley;  at  third  base.  Chill.  Time  of  game— lhr)2m.  Attendance 
35,758.  Weather- Good,  slightly  cloudy,  mild  southwest  wind.  (Jround  condition- 
(Jood.     Scorers— Joseph   M.   McCready,    Frank   Graham,    Weed  Dickinson 


i,  /.  F.  Baker;  2,  M.  J.  McNally;  3,  E.  Miller;  4,  John  J.  Quinn;  5,  R. 
Meusel;  6,  F.  C.  Hofmann;  7,  W.  H.  Collins;  8,  H.  C.  Harper. 

CROUP  OF  NEW  YORK  AMERICANS— AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONS. 
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SIXTH  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  11. 

This  was  an  American  League  game,  and  when  it  was  won  by  the  Giants 
the  latter  tied  the  series.  It  was  the  second  hardest  hitting  game  of  the 
eight.  Both  Toney  and  Shawkey  were  tried  for  a  second  time,  and  both 
failed  as  they  had  in  their  first  trial.  Shawkey,  however,  came  in  to  re- 
lieve Harper,  who  got  through  the  first  inning,  but  became  immersed  in 
difi&culties  immediately  after.    Toney  did  not  last  an  inning. 

1  Giants — Burns  was  given  a  base  on  balls  by  Harper.  The  pitcher  was 
very  wild  and  hit  the  ground  with  the  ball  twice  as  he  delivered  it. 
Bancroft  flied  to  Fewster.  Ruth  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  series 
by  the  advice  of  surgeons,  who  said  that  his  arm,  because  of  an  operation, 
was  not  in  condition  to  stand  the  risk  of  playing.  Frisch  struck  out.  Young 
fouled  to  Fewster,  who  made  a  beautiful  catch  in  the  further  left  field 
corner  of  the  ground.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Fewster  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Peckinpaugh  fouled  to 
Frisch.  Miller  batted  safely  to  left  and  Fewster  scored  on  R.  Meusel's 
single  to  left  center.  Pipp  popped  to  Rawlings.  Ward  hit  safely  to  center 
field  and  Miller  and  R.  Meusel  scored.  That  ended  Toney.  He  was  sent 
to  the  dugout  and  Barnes  took  his  place.  It  was  a  fortunate  change  for 
the  Giants,  as  Barnes  pitched  a  beautiful  game  from  the  time  that  he  went 
in  until  he  finished.    McNally  flied  to  Young.  3  Hits,  3  Runs. 

O  Giants — Kelly  was  started  with  a  base  on  balls.  Harper,  instead  of 
steadying,  seemed  to  get  wilder.  E.  Meusel  caught  the  ball  on  the  end 
of  his  bat  and  rapped  a  home  run  into  the  lower  stand  in  right  field.  It 
scored  Kelly  ahead  of  him,  Rawlings  flied  to  Miller.  Snyder  hit  a  home 
run  into  the  left  field  bleachers.  Barnes  singled  to  center  and  Harper  was 
taken  out  of  the  game,  Shawkey  going  on  the  mound  for  the  Yankees. 
Burns  singled  to  right  field.  Bancroft  struck  out  and  Frisch  flied  to  right 
field.  4  Hits,  3  Runs. 

Yankees — Schang  struck  out.  Shawkey  singled  to  left  and  scored  ahead 
of  Fewster  when  the  latter  batted  a  home  run  into  the  left  field  bleachers. 
Peckinpaugh  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch  at  first.  Miller  grounded  to  Kelly. 
The  Yankees  were  in  the  lead  again.  2  Hits,  2  Runs. 

O   Giants — Young   flied   to   R.   Meusel.     Kelly   singled   to   left   field,     E. 

Meusel  flied  to  Fewster.     Rawlings  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — R.  Meusel  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch.     Pipp  singled  to  center 

and  stole  second.    Ward  and  McNally  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

A  Giants — Snyder  began  with  a  safe  hit  to  left  field.  Barnes  also  singled 
to  left.  Burns  bunted  toward  third  base  and  McNally  fumbled  the  ball 
and  threw  wild  to  first.  It  was  a  costly  error.  Bancroft  batted  to  left 
field  for  a  base  and  scored  Snyder  and  Barnes.  Frisch  forced  Bancroft 
at  second  by  a  ground  hit  to  Peckinpaugh,  who  made  the  play  alone  at  sec- 
ond. Frisch  stole  second.  Young  struck  out,  Kelly  batted  to  right  field 
for  a  base,  the  ball  bounding  over  Pipp's  shoulder  when  he  was  set  for  it, 
and  Burns  and  Frisch  scored.  4  Hits,  4t  Runs. 


1,  Wilson  Feivster;  2,  N.  L.  Haivks;  3,  Al  De  Vormer;  4,  A.  Ferguson;  5, 
John  Mitchell;  6,  W.  Piercy;  7,  R.  F.  Roth;  8,  Tom  Rogers. 

GROUP  OF  NEW   YORK  AMERICANS— AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
CHAMPIONS. 
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Yankees — Schang  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Shawkey  struck  out.  Few- 
ster  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    Peckinpaugh  and  Miller  struck  out. 

No  Hit,  No  Run. 

C  Giants — E.  Meusel  was  given  a  base  on  balls.     Ward  threw  wide  and 

Rawlings  was  safe.     Snyder  popped  to  McNally.     Barnes  fouled  to  Mc- 

Nally.    Burns  hit  to  Peckinpaugh,  forcing  Rawlings.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — R.  Meusel  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    Pipp  and  Ward  struck 

out  in  succession.    McNally  flied  to  E.  Meusel.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

g  Giants — Bancroft  singled  to  left  field.  Frisch  was  given  a  base  on  balls. 
As  Young  struck  out,  Bancroft  attempted  to  steal  third;  but  Schang  was 
ready  for  him  and  threw  him  out  to  McNally.  Kelly  singled  to  center,  scor- 
ing Frisch.  E.  Meusel  flied  to  Fewster.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 
Yankees — Schang  singled  to  center.  Shawkey  forced  him  out,  Bancroft 
to  Rawlings.     Fewster  struck  out.     Peckinpaugh  flied  to  E.  Meusel. 

1  Hit,  No  Run. 

7  Giants — Rawlings  flied  to  short.    Peckinpaugh  threw  out  Snyder  at  first. 

Barnes  was  out.  Ward  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Miller  flied  to  Young.    R.  Meusel  struck  out.     Pipp  was  out, 

Rawlings  to  Kelly.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Giants — Burns  flied  to  Fewster.  Bancroft  flied  to  Ward.  Frisch  struck 
^  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Ward  was  thrown  out  by  Bancroft.  McNally  flied  to  Kelly. 
Schang  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Baker  batted  for  Shawkey  and  was  out, 
Rawlings  to  Kelly.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Ck  Giants — Piercy  pitched  for  the  Yankees.  Young  led  off  with  a  single 
^  to  left  field.  As  Kelly  struck  out,  Young  started  to  steal  second  and 
was  doubled  up,  Schang  to  Peckinpaugh,  E.  Meusel  singled  to  right  field. 
Rawlings  struck  out.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Fewster,  Peckinpaugh  and  Miller  were  retired  in  succession 
on  flies  to  Rawlings.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK   (N.L.)  NEW  YORK   (A.L.) 

AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E.                                            AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E. 

Burns,    cf 3      1      1      1  0  0  0  Fewster,    If 3  2  1  4  5  0  0 

Bancroft,   ss 5      0      2      2  0  2  0  Peckinpaugh,    ss.    .  5  0  0  0  3  1  0 

Frisch,     3b 4      2      0      0  1  2  0  Miller,    cf 5  1  1  1  1  0  0 

Young,    rf 5      0      1      1  2  0  0  K.    Meusel,    rf .    . . .  3  1  1  1  2  0  0 

Kelly,    lb 4      1      3      3  7  1  0  Pipp,    lb. 4  0  1  1  2  0  0 

E.    Meusel,    If 4      1      2      5  2  0  0  Ward.    2b 4  0  1  1  3  1  1 

Rawlings.    2b 5      0      0      0  5  2  0  McNally,    3b 4  0  0  0  3  0  1 

Snvder,    c 4      2      2      5  10  0  0  Schang,    c 2  0  1  1  8  3  0 

Tonev,    p 0      0      0      0  0  0  0  Harper,    p 0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Barnes,    p 4      1      2      2  0  0  0  Shawkey,    p 3  1  1  1  0  0  0 

—    —    —    —  —  —  —  Piercy,     p 0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Totals     38      8    13    19  27  7  0  Baker*   1  0  0  0  0  0  0 

♦Baker   batted    for    Shawkey  in  eighth 


inning. 


Totals    34      5      7    10    27      5      2 


I,  1  nr  finite  ciomt  in  tiie  uttut/ui.-^  hl  <i  noud  stnc.^  i^ai)u\  IVJI.  2,  Ai tliur 
Devlin,  Giants  old  third  baseman,  shows  Commissioner  Landis  that  he  is  as 
spry  as  ever;  Hughy  Jennings  in  the  center.  photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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New    York    Nationals 03040100         0—8 

New    York    Americans 32000000         0—5 

Earned   runs— Nationals  6,    Americans  5.     Home   runs- E.    Meusel,    Snyder    Fewster 
Stolen  bases,  Friscli,   Pipp.      Bases  on  balls— Harper  2   (Burns,   Kelly);  off  Shawkey  2 
(Frisch,  E.  Meusel);  off  Toney  1  (Fewster);  ofE  Barnes  4  (Fewster,  R.  Meusel    Schang 
2).    Struck  out— By  Harper  1  (Frisch);  by  Shawkey  5   (Bancroft,  Frisch,  Young  2,  Raw- 
lings);   by  Piercy  2   (Young,   Rawlings),   by  Barnes  10   (Fewster,   Peckinpaugh     Miller 
R.   Meusel,   Pipp,   Ward  2,   McNally,    Schang,   Shawkey).     Sacrifice  hit— Burns      Double 
plays— Schang  to  McNally;   Schang   to  Ward.     First  base   on   errors— Burns     Rawlings 
Fumbles— McNally,    Ward.     Caught   stealing— By   Schang   3    (Bancroft,    Young     Kelly) 
Runs  batted  in— Bancroft  2,   Frisch  1,   Kelly  2,   E.   Meusel  2,    Snyder  1     Fewster  2     R 
Meusel  1,    Ward  2.     Left  on  bases— Nationals  8,   Americans  7.     Pitching  records— Har- 
per 3  runs  and  2  hits  in  one  and  one-third  inning;  2  bases  on  balls;   when  taken  out 
m  second   inning  one  out   and   one  man   on  base.     Shawkey.   5   runs   and   8  hits  in  six 
and  two-thirds  uinings;  2  bases  on  balls,  1  sacrifice  hit.      Piercy,  no  runs  and  2  hits 
'°i,2"^^^?"'"^-  J?^""!'  3  "'ns  an^  3  hits  in  two-thirds  of  an  inning.    1  base  on  balls; 

^^A  r^-^^^  *'"•  ,"^  ^^^  inning,  two  were  out  and  one  man  on  base.  Barnes,  2  runs 
and  4  hits  in  eight  and  one-third  innings;  4  bases  on  balls.  Winning  pitcher— Barnos 
Losing  pitcher— Shawkey.  Umpires— at  plate,  Moriarty;  at  first  base,  Quigley  at 
^^A%^^^  w^^V»,^^'^Ji,  ^*  *^^''*^  ^^^«'  Rigler.  Time  of  game-2h.31m.  Attendance- 
J4,^83.  weather— Clearing  and  warmer,  slight  southerly  wind.  Ground  condition- 
Good.     Scorers- Joseph  M.  McCready,  Frank  Graham,   Weed  Dickinson. 

SEVENTH  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  12. 

The  seventh  game  was  a  National  League  game  and  was  won  by  the 
Giants.  Had  the  series  been  for  seven  games  instead  of  nine,  the  Giants 
would  have  won  the  championship  both  by  the  winning  of  the  seventh  and 
also  by  the  winning  of  the  eighth  game.  For  the  third  time  the  pitchers 
were  Douglas  and  Mays,  and  Douglas  won  the  rubber  game  from  his  rival. 

2    Yankees— Fewster  Hied  to  Young.     Peckinpaugh  doubled  to  left  field. 

Miller  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch  to  Kelly.    R.  Meusel  was  out,  Douglas 

to  Kelly.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants— Bums  flied  to  right  field.     Bancroft  hit  to  center  for  two  bases. 

Frisch  flied  to  Miller.    Young  was  out,  Mays  to  Pipp.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

2  Yankees— Pipp  hit  to  left  field  for  two  bases.  Ward's  sacrifice,  Frisch 
to  Kelly,  put  Pipp  on  third.  McNally  singled  to  right  field,  scoring 
Pipp.  McNally  was  injured  in  trying  to  make  second  on  Schang's  hit  to 
Bancroft  and  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  game  after  making  two 
plays  in  the  next  inning.  Schang  forced  McNally,  Bancroft  to  Rawlings. 
Mays  rapped  a  hard  liner  toward  right  field  which  Rawlings  just  managed 
to  catch.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 

Giants— Kelly  struck  out.  E.  Meusel  was  out,  McNally  to  Pipp.  Raw- 
lings was  retired  the  same  way.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

2  Yankees— Fewster    singled    to   left    field   and   was   thrown    out    by    E. 

Meusel  trying  for  second.     Peckinpaugh  singled  to  center  field.     Miller 

popped  to  Bancroft.     R.  Meusel  struck  out.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

Giants— Snyder  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Peckinpaugh.    Douglas  struck 

out.    Burns  doubled  to  left  field.    Bancroft  struck  out.  1  Hii,  No  Run. 

A    Yankees— Pipp  grounded  to  Kelly.     Ward  was  thrown  out,  Douglas  to 
Kelly.    Baker,  playing  for  McNally,  flied  to  Frisch.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Frisch  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Mays.  Young  was  given  a 
single  on  a  ground  hit  which  was  fumbled  by  Ward.  Young  stole  second. 
Kelly  struck  out.  E.  Meusel  batted  safely  to  center  field  and  Young  scored. 
Rawlings  grounded  to  Pipp.  2  Hits,  1  Run. 


1,  Ruth  {Yankees)  steals  second  base,  fifth  inning,  second  game.    2,  Frisch 
{Giants)  makes  his  fourth  hit  in  succession,  first  game.     3,  Ruth  drives  in 

the  first  run  of  the  series,  opening  game.  Photos  Daily  News,  Now  York. 
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tt  Yankees — Schang  was  tossed  out  by  Douglas.    Mays  was  out,  Rawlings 

"^  to  Kelly.    Fewster  struck  out.  No  hit.  No  Run. 

Giants — Snyder  flied  to  Miller.  Douglas  grounded  to  Pipp.  Burns  doubled 

to  center  and  was  thrown  out  at  third  base  trying  for  a  triple.        1  Hit,  No  Run. 

fi   Yankees — Peckinpaugh  fouled  to   Frisch.      Miller  was  out,   Frisch   to 

^  Kelly.    R.  Meusel  hit  far  out  to  Young.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Bancroft  was  thrown  out  by  Rawlings.    Frisch  and  Young  were 

retired  the  same  way.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Y  Yankees — Pipp  popped  to  Douglas.   Ward  flied  to  Miller.    Baker  singled 
to  center.    Schang  also  singled  to  center.    Both  advanced  a  base  each  on 
a  wild  pitch.    Mays  was  out,  Rawlings  to  Kelly.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

Giants — Kelly  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.  E.  Meusel  struck  out.  Ward 
missed  an  easy  chance  on  Rawlings  and  the  batter  was  safe.  Rawlings 
scored  when  Snyder  hit  to  left  center  for  two  bases.     Douglas  struck  out. 

1  Hit,    1  Run. 

Yankees — Fewster  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Douglas.  Peckinpaugh 
struck  out.    Miller  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    R.  Meusel  was  thrown  out 

by  Bancroft  at  first.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Giants — Burns  out,  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp.    Bancroft  was  retired  the  same 

way.   Frisch  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Yankees — Pipp  was  thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Rawlings.    Ward  flied  to 
Burns.  Baker  singled  to  right  field.    Schang  was  tossed  out  by  Douglas. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows:  ^  ^^^'  ^^  ^""• 

NEW  YORK  (N.L.)  NEW  YORK   (A.L.) 

AB.  R.  H.  tb.  p.  a.  E.                                     AB.  R.  H.  tb.  p.  a.  E. 

-Burns,    cf 4      0      2      4  2      0  0  Fewster,    If 4  0  110  0  0 

Bancroft,    ss 4      0      1      2  2      2  0  Peckinpaugh,    ss.    .  4  0  2      3      0  4  0 

Frisch,    3b 4      0      0      0  2      3  0  Miller,    cf 3  0  0      0      2  1  0 

Young,    rf 3      1      1      1  2      0  0  R.   Meusel,   rf 4  0  0      0      1  0  0 

Kelly,    lb 3      0      0      0  13      0  0  Pipp,     lb 4  1  1      2    13  0  0 

E.   Meusel,  If 3      0      1      1  0      1  0  Ward,    2b 3  0  0      0      0  4  1 

Rawlings,    2b 3      1      0      0  2      3  0  McNally,    3b 1  0  1      1      0  2  0 

Snyder,    c 3      0      1      2  3      0  0  Baker,    3b 3  0  2      2      1  0  0 

Douglas,     p 3      0      0      0  15  0  Schang,    c 4  0  117  0  0 

_______  Mays,    p 3  0  0      0      0  2  0 

Totals    30     2      6    10  27    14  0  De    Vormer*    0  0  0      0     0  0  0 


8 


*De  Vormer  ran  for  Baker  in  the  ninth  ^  _______ 

inning.  Totals    33      1      8    10    24    13      1 

New  York  Nationals 00010010         x— 2 

A'fw    York    Americans 01000000         0 1 

Earned  runs— Americans  1,  Nationals  1.  Two-base  hits— Peckinpaugh,  Pipp,  Burns 
1',  Bancroft,  Snyder.  Stolen  base— Young.  Base  on  balls— Douglas  1  (Miller).  Struck 
out— By  Douglas  3  (Fewster,  Peckinpaugh,  R.  Meusel);  by  Mays  7  (Bancroft,  Frisch, 
Kelly  2,  E.  Meusel,  Douglas  2).  First  base  on  error— Rawlings.  Fumble— Ward. 
Sacrifice  hit— Ward.  Wild  pitch— Douglas.  Runs  batted  in— McNally  1,  E.  Meusel  1, 
Snyder  1.  Left  on  bases— Americans  7,  Nationals  4.  Pitching  records— Douglas,  1 
run  and  8  hits  in  nine  innings;  1  base  on  balls,  1  sacrifice  hit.  Mavs,  2  runs  and  6 
hits  in  eight  innings;  no  bases  on  balls  and  no  sacrifice  hits.  Winning  pitcher- 
Douglas.  Losing  pitcher— Mays.  Umpires— At  plate,  Quigley;  at  first  base  Chill- 
oKn^o^^^^tJ^^^^L^'^}.^'''  ^*  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  Moriarty.  Time  of  game— Ih. 40m.  Attendance— 
36,503.  Weather— Cool,  cloudy,  sharp  southwest  wind.  Ground  condition— Good. 
Scorers— Joseph  M,  McCready,  Frank  Graham,  Weed  Dickinson. 


1,  JFhen  Ruth  stole  third,  second  gome.  2,  Frisch  stealing  second  witnout 
an  error  for  Ward,  although  the  latter  dropped  the  ball.  3,  Emit  Mensel 
(Giants)  scores  a  home  run,  second  inning,  sixth  game.     4,  McNally  steals 

home,  first  game.  Photos  Daily  News  and  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
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EIGHTH  GAME,  AT  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  13. 

The  eighth  game  of  the  series  was  also  the  last  and  was  an  American 
League  game.  It  found  Nehf  and  Hoyt  the  opposing  pitchers,  as  they  had 
been  in  two  games  preceding.  The  game  was  lost  by  the  American  League 
club  in  the  first  inning  because  of  one  misplay  which  seemed  at  the  time  not 
to  bear  the  importance  which  later  it  proved  to  have.  Hoyt  should  have  had 
a  shutout  game  on  the  merits  of  his  pitching,  and  the  contest  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  inning  should  have  been  nothing-nothing.  Nehf  pitched  much  the 
best  game  of  the  three  in  which  he  took  part. 

1  Giants — Burns  was  thrown  out  at  first  by  Baker.   Bancroft  received  a  base 
on  balls,  the  play  that  started  the  winning  run  and  the  loss  of  the  series 

for  the  American  League.  Frisch  fouled  out  to  Pipp.  Young  was  also  given 
a  base  on  balls,  which  was  protested  by  Hoyt.  Kelly  batted  an  easy  grounder 
to  Peckinpaugh.  The  ball  rolled  between  his  feet  to  the  outfield,  Bancroft 
scoring.  E.  Meusel  was  thrown  out  at  first  base  by  Hoyt.  No  Hit,  1  Run. 

Yankees — Fewster  struck  out.  Peckinpaugh  was  given  a  base  on  balls. 
Miller  singled  to  right  field.  A  wild  pitch  advanced  both  runners.  R.  Meusel 
popped  to  Kelly,  Pipp  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

2  Giants — Rawlings  doubled  to  left  field.    Snyder  sacrificed,  Nehf  to  Kelly. 
Nehf  batted  to  Peckinpaugh,  who  threw  Rawlings  out  at  the  plate.    Burns 

singled  to  right  field,  Nehf  going  to  third.  Bancroft  was  thrown  out  by 

Peckinpaugh.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Ward  fouled  to  Snyder.     Baker  was  thrown  out  by  Rawlings. 

Schang  was  thrown  out  by  Bancroft.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

O  Giants — Frisch  flied  to  Miller.  Young  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    He  stole 

second.    Kelly  flied  to  short.    E.  Meusel  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Hoyt  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch.    Fewster  was  given  a  base  on 

balls.     Peckinpaugh  batted  into  a  double  play — Bancroft  to  Rawlings  to 

Kelly.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

A  Giants — Rawlings  again  started  with  a  two-base  hit.  Snyder  sacrificed, 
Baker  to  Pipp.  Nehf  flied  to  R.  Meusel.  Burns  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 
Yankees — Miller  was  thrown  out  by  Frisch.  R,  Meusel  flied  to  Burns. 
Pipp  hit  safely  to  left  field  for  a  base.  Ward  singled  to  center.  Baker  was 
given  a  base  on  balls,  filling  the  bases.  With  two  balls  and  no  strikes  Schang 
hit  the  next  pitched  ball  to  Burns  for  a  putout.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

C  Giants — Bancroft  flied  to  Fewster.  Frisch  was  out.  Ward  to  Pipp.   Young 

singled  to  center.   Kelly  struck  out.  1  Hit,  No  Run, 

Yankees — Hoyt  fouled  to  Kelly.    So  did  Fewster.    Peckinpaugh  was  given 

a  base  on  balls.    Miller  forced  him  at  second  by  hitting  to  Frisch,  who  threw 

to  Rawlings.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Ct  Giants — E.  Meusel  singled  to  center  and  was  thrown  out  trying  to  steal 

second,   Schang  to   Peckinpaugh.      Rawlings   singled  to  right.      Snyder 

struck  out.   Nehf  fouled  to  Baker.  2  Hits,  No  Run. 

Yankees — R.  Meusel  popped  to  Rawlings.    Pipp  and  Ward  were  thrown 

out  in  succession  by  Bancroft  at  first  base.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 


1,  Snyder  (Giants)  scoring  a  home  run.     2,  After  scoring  this  run,  as  pic- 
tured, Ruth  collapsed  in  the  dugout  of  the  Yankee  players.    3,  Robert  Meusel 

(  Yankees)    steals  home.  Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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^  Giants — Bums  was  given  a  base  on  balls.    Bancroft  struck  out.    Frisch 

flied  to  R.  Meusel.   Young  flied  to  Fewster.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Baker  fouled  to  Frisch.   Schang  flied  to  E.  Meusel.   Hoyt  singled 

to  center.    Fewster  forced  him  at  second  by  hitting  to  Rawlings,  who  touched 

the  base  ahead  of  Hoyt.  1  Hit,  No  Run. 

O  Giants — Kelly  struck  out.    E.  Meusel  grounded  to  Pipp.    Rawlings  was 

^  out,  Ward  to  Pipp.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Peckinpaugh  was  out,  Rawlings  to  Kelly.   Miller  flied  to  Burns. 

R.  Meusel  struck  out.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Q  Giants — Snyder  was  thrown  out  by  Baker.  Nehf  struck  out.  Burns  was 
•^   thrown  out  by  Hoyt.  No  Hit,  No  Run. 

Yankees — Ruth,  batting  for  Pipp,  was  cheered  when  he  walked  to  the  plate 
and  grounded  to  Kelly.  Ward  was  given  a  base  on  balls.  Baker  hit  a  seem- 
ingly safe  blow  to  right  field,  but  Rawlings  made  both  a  splendid  stop  and  a 
marvellously  accurate  throw  and  got  the  batter  at  first.  Ward  was  trying  to 
make  third  on  the  play  and  was  doubled  up  by  Kelly's  excellent  throw  to 
Frisch.  Thus  the  series  ended  by  an  unusual  double  play.      No  Hit,  No  Run. 

The  score  of  the  game  is  as  follows: 

NEW  YORK  (N.L.)  NEW  YORK  (A.L.) 

AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  P.  A.  E. 

Burns,    cf 4      0      1      1      3      0  0        Fewster,    If 3      0      0      0      2      0      0 

Bancroft,    ss 3      1      0      0      0      4  0  Peckinpaugh,    ss.    .  2      0      0      0      2      2      1 

Frisch,    3b 4      0      0      0      2      3  0        Miller,    cf 4      0      1      1      1      0      0 

Young,    rf 2      0      1      1      0      0  0  R.    Meusel,    rf.    ...  4      0      0      0      2      0      0 

Kelly,    lb 4      0      0      0    13      1  0        Pipp,    lb 3      0      1      1    11      0      0 

E.    Meusel,    If 4      0      1110  0        Ward,   2b 3      0      110      2      0 

Rawlings,    2b 4      0      3      5      4      4  0        Baker,    3b 3      0      0      0      13      0 

Snyder,   c 2      0      0      0      4      0  0        Schang,    c 3      0      0      0      8      1      0 

Nehf,    p 4      0      0      0      0      0  0        Hoyt.    p 3      0      110      3      0 

—    —    —    —    —    —  —        Ruth*     1000000 

Totals     31      168    27    12  0  _______ 

♦Ruth  batted  for  Pipp  in  ninth  inning.  Totals    29     0     4     4    27    11      1 

New    York    Nationals 1         0         0         0         0         0         0         0         0—1 

New   York  Americans    0         0         0         0         0         0         0         0         0—0 

Two-base  hits— Ilawlings  2.  Stolen  base— Young.  Bases  on  balls— Hoyt  4  (Burns, 
Bancroft,  Young  2);  Nehf  5  (Fewster,  Peckinpaugh  2,  Ward,  Baker).  Struck  out— 
By  Hoyt  7  (Burns,  Bancroft,  Kelly  2,  E.  Meusel,  Snyder,  Nehf) ;  by  Nehf  3  (Fewster, 
R.  Meusel,  Pipp).  Sacrifice  hits — Snyder  2.  Double  plays — Bancroft  to  Rawlings  to 
Kelly;  Rawlings  to  Kelly  to  Frisch.  First  base  on  error- Kelly.  Fumble— Peckin- 
paugh. Wild  pitch— Nehf.  Caught  stealing— By  Schang,  E.  Meusel.  Left  on  bases- 
Nationals  9,  Americans  7.  Pitching  records— Hoyt,  1  run  and  6  hits  in  nine  innings; 
4  bases  on  balls,  2  sacrifice  hits.  Nehf,  no  runs  and  4  hits  in  nine  innings;  5  bases 
on  balls.  Winning  pitcher— Nehf.  Losing  pitcher— Hoyt.  Umpires— At  plate,  Chill; 
at  first  base,  Rigler;  at  second  liase,  Moriarty;  at  third  base,  Quigley.  Time  of  game 
— lh.57m.  Attendance.  25,410.  Weather— Clear,  cold,  brisk  southwest  wind.  Ground 
condition— Fair.    Scorers— Joseph  M.  McCready,  Frank  Graham,   Weed  Dickinson. 

WORLD  SERIES  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY. 

Official    paid    attendance 269,977  Purse   for  second  place   teams..  $43,878.34 

Official   gross   receipts .$900,233.00  Purse   for  third   place   teams...  29,252.22 

Contesting    players'    share 229,391.67  Each  second  place  player  about  877.00 

Purse  for  New  York   N.L 131,635.00  Each  third   place   player  about.  585.00 

Purse  for  New  York  A.L 87,756.67  New  York  N.L.  clubs  share....  108,027.18 

Each     New    York     N.L.     player  New  York  A.L.  clubs  share....  108,027.18 

about     5,265.00  National  League's  share 128,310.73 

Each    New    York    A.L,    player  American    League's    share 128,310.73 

about    3,510.00  Advisory  Council's  share 135,034.95 


1,  Frisch  (Giants)   sprawling  on  the  field  ajiu   lie  touched  out  Pipp,  who 

was  headed  for  third  from  second.  2,  Miller  {Yankees}  first  batter  in  series, 
reaches  second  after  a  single  and  a  sacrifice,  first  game.  3,  E.  Meusel 
{Giants)  making  the  three-bagger  that  started  so  much  trouble  for  the 
Yankees  in  the  game  of  October  10.  4,  McNally  (Yankees)  scores  by  a  long 
slide  inside  the  plate  en  Miller's  sacrifice  fly  to  E.  Meusel  in  left. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 

WORLD  SERIES  SCENES. 
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OFFICIAL  WORLD  SERIES  AVERAGES. 

INDIVIDUAL    BATTING. 
NEW  YORK   NATIONALS. 

G.  AB.     R.     H.    2B.    3B.  HR.TB.  BB.  SH.  IIP.  SO.  SB.  RBI.  PC. 

Barnes,    p 39340004000000  .444 

Snyder,    c.f    7      22        48101      12        020203  .364 

B.    Meusel,    If 8      29        4      10        2        1        1      17        2        0        0        3  1  7  .345 

Burns,    cf 8      33        2      11        4        1        0      17        3        1        0        5  1  2  .333 

Rawlings,    2b 8      30        L      10        3        0        0      13        0        0        1        3  0  4  .333 

Frisch,    3b 8      30        5        9        0        1        0      11        4        0        0        3  3  1  .300 

Young,    rf 8      25        3        7        1        1        0      10        7        1        0        2  2  3  .280 

Kolly,     lb 8      30        3        7        1        0        0        8        3        0        0      10  0  3  .233 

Bancroft,    ss 8      33        3        5        1        0        0        6        1        1        0        5  0  3  .152 

Smith,    c*    3        7        0        0        0        0        0        0        1        0        0        0  0  0  .000 

Douglas,    p :        7        0        0        0        0        0        0        0        1        0        2  0  0  .000 

Nehf,    p 3        9        0        0        0        0        0        0        1        0        0        3  0  0  .000 

Toney,    p 2        0       0        0        0        0       0        0        0        0       0        0  0  0  .000 

Totals     264      29      71      13        4       2      98      22       6       1      38  7  26 

•Smith  batted  for  Douglas  in  eighth   inning  of  first  game. 
fSnyder  batted  for  Nehf  in  ninth  inning  of  fifth  game. 


NEW  YORK  AMERICANS. 
G.  AB.     R.     H.    2B.    3B.  HR.TB.  BB.  SH.  HP.  SO.  SB.  RBI.  PC. 


Shawkey,    p 2 

Ruth,    lf.§    6 

Schang,    c 8 

Baker,   3b*. 4 

Ward,   2b S 

Hoyt,    p 3 

McNally    3b 7 

Fewster,    If.f    4 

R.   Meusel,   rf 8 

Peckinpaugh,     ss.     ..  8 

Miller,    cf 8 

Pipp,    lb 8 

Mays,     p 3 

De   Vormer,    c.$    ... 

Quinn,  p 

Collins,   p 

Rogers,    p 

Piercy.    p 

Harper,    p 


.500 
.313 
.286 
.250 
.231 
.222 
.200 
.200 
.200 
.179 
.161 
.154 
.111 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 


Totals     241      22      50        7        1        2      65      27       9        1      44        6      20 

♦Batted  for  Rogers  in  ninth  inning  of  third  game  and  for  Shawkey  in  eighth 
inning  of   sixth   game. 

tFeM'ster  ran  for  Ruth  in  eighth  inning  of  third  game  and  played  left  field  in  ninth 
inning. 

JDe  Vormer  ran  for  Baker  in  ninth  inning  of  seventh  game. 

§Ruth  batted  for  Pipp  in  ninth  inning  of  eighth  game. 


New    York    Nationals 

New   York  Americans...  241 


TEAM  BATTING  AVERAGES. 
AB.     R.    H.      2B.  3B.  HR.TB.  BB.  SH.  HP.  SO.  SB.  RBI.    PC. 

264 


29 

71 

13 

4 

2 

98 

22 

6 

1 

38 

7 

26 

22 

50 

7 

1 

2 

65 

27 

9 

1 

44 

6 

20 

.207 


INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 
CATCHERS. 


NEW  YORK  NATIONALS. 

G.    PO.  A.      E.  PC. 

Snyder    7      43       5       0  1000 

Smith     3       7       2       1  .900 


NEW   YORK   AMERICANS. 


G. 

PO.  A. 

E. 

PC. 

Schang     

De  Vormer   .... 

....     8 
....    2 

39      11 
1       0 

0 
0 

1000 
1000 
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PITCHERS. 


NEW    YORK    NATIONALS. 


NEW    YORK   AMERICANS. 


G.  PO.  A.      E.  PC. 

Douglas     3  2      10        0  1000 

Barnes      3  110  1000 

Toney    2  0        1        0  1000 

IMehf    3  1        4        1  .833 


G.    PO.  A. 


Mays     3 

Hoyt     3 

Quinn 1 

Rogers    1 

Shawkey     2 

Harper  1 

Collins    1 

Piercy    1 


PC. 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
.000 
.000 
.000 
.000 


Kelly  .... 
Rawlings 
Frisch     . . 


FIRST  BASEMEN. 
8      S6        7        0        1000        Pipp     ... 

SECOND  BASEMEN. 
8      20      27        0       1000        Ward     . 


12      25 


Bancroft 


E.    Meusel,    If. 

Burns,    cf 

Y'oung.    rf.    ... 


THIRD  BASEMEN. 

2        .949        Baker    4 

McNally    7 

SHORTSTOPS. 

1        .971        Peckinpaugh    8 

OUTFIELDERS. 

0       1000        Ruth,    If 6 

0       1000        Fewster,    If 4 

0       1000        Miller,    cf S 

R.   Meusel,   rf 8 


18      34 


1000 
.833 


.979 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


TEAM  FIELDING   AVERAGES. 
TC.  PO. 

New   York    Nationals    319  212" 

>,'ew    Y^ork   Americans    3L2  210 

*Schang  declared  out  in  seventh  inning  of  first  game,  hit  by  batted  ball  by  Mays, 


A. 

102 
106 


PC. 

.984 


PITCHING  RECORDS. 
NEW    YORK    NATIONALS. 


W. 

Barnes    2 

Douglas    2 

Nehf     1 

Toney    0 


Totals  5 


L.      IP.  AB.  BB.  HB.  SH.  SO.  WP.  R. 

0  16  1/3  63        6        1        0      IS        1        3 

1  26  97        5        0        5      17        0        6 

2  27  100      13        0        3        S        2        6 
0  2  2/3  18        3        0        1        1        0        7 


H. 

ER. 

PC. 

6 

3 

1000 

24 

6 

.667 

13 

4 

.333 

( 

7 

.000 

278      27 


44 


22       50       20 


RELIEF  PITCHERS'  RECORDS. 
Barnes— Pitched  ninth  inning  of    first  game  after  Smith  batted  for  Douglas;  allowed 
no  runs  and   two  hits.     Relieved  Toney  in  third  inning  of  third  game,    with  none  out 


and  two  men 
in  first  inning 

on 
of 

bases 
sixth 

pitched  remainder  of  innings  and  ' 
game,  with  two  men  out  and  one  on 

won  game.     Relieved  Toney 
.  base;  pitched  remainder  of 

innings  and  won 

game, 

NEW  YORK  AMERICANS. 

W. 

L. 

IP. 

AB. 

BB. 

HB. 

SH. 

SO. 

WP. 

R. 

H. 

ER. 

PC. 

Hoyt   ... 

..     2 
..     1 

1 
2 
1 
1' 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 
26 

9 

3  2/3 
2/3 

1  1/3 

1 

11/3 

106 
97 
44 
20 
6 
7 
4 
9 

11 
0 
6 

1 
0 
0 
2 

0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

18 
9 
5 

0 

1 
2 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
9 
4 
4 
1 
0 
3 

18 
20 
13 
8 
4 
3 
2 
3 

0 

0 
3 

.667 
.333 

Shawkey 
(Juinn 

..     0 

0 

.001) 
.000- 

Collins 

..     0 

.000 

Rogers 
Pi  ere V 

0 

.000 

0 

.000 

Harper    . 

..     0 

.000 

Totals 

..     3 

5 

293 

Zo 

1 

6 

as 

0 

29 

71 

24 
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RELIEF  PITCHERS'  RECORDS. 

Quinn— Relieved  Shawkey  in  tliird  inning  of  third  game,  with  three  men  on  base 
.and  one  out;  pitched  three  and  two-thirds  innings  and  allowed  four  runs  and  eight  hits, 
being  charged  with  loss  of  game. 

Collins— Relieved  Quinn  in  seventh  inning  of  third  game,  with  none  out  and  one 
man  on  base;   pitched   two-thirds  of  an  inning  and  allowed  four  runs  and  four  hits. 

Rogers — Relieved  Quinn  in  seventh  inning  of  third  game,  with  two  out;  pitched  one 
and  one-third  innings  and  allowed  one  run  and  three  hits. 

Shawkey — Relieved  Harper  in  second  inning  of  sixth  game,  with  one  out  and  one  on 
base;  pitched  six  and  two-thirds  innings  and  allowed  five  runs  and  eight  hits  and  was 
charged  with  loss  of  game. 

Piercy— Pitched  ninth  inning  of  sixth  game  after  Baker  had  batted  for  Shawkey; 
allowed  no  runs  and  two  hits. 

CATCHERS'  RECORDS  ON  STEALS. 
Attempted  Steals    Stolen  Bases. 
Snyder,   New  York   Nationals..  8  3 


Schang,   New  York  Americans.. 
Smith,  New  York  Nationals 


Caught  Stealing.  PC. 

5  .625 

7  .500 

1  .250 


COMPLETE  SUMMARY  OF  WORLD  SERIES  PLAY. 


Games  won   Nationals    5 

Games    lost Nationals    3 

Runs    scored Nationals    29 

Earned    runs Nationals    24 

Total  men.  at  bat.. Nationals    293 

Total   base-hits Nationals    71 

Total   bases Nationals 98 

One-base  hits Nationals   52 

Burns  6,  Bancroft  4,  Frisch  8, 
Young  5,  Kelly  6,  E.  Meusel 
6,  Rawlings  7,  Snyder  6. 
Barnes  4. 


Two-base  hits. 


Three-base  hits. 


Home  runs. .. 
Sacrifice  hits. 


First  on  errors. 


Stolen  bases. 


Caught  stealing. 


Bases  on  balls. 


(Continued  on 
page  76) 


.Nationals 13 

Burns  4,  Bancroft  1,  Young  1, 
Kelly  1,  E.  Meusel  2,  Raw- 
lings  3,  Snyder  1. 

Nationals   4 

Burns  1,  Frisch  1,  Young  1,  E. 
Meusel  1. 

.Nationals       2 

E.  Meusel  1,  Snyder  1. 

.Nationals   6 

Burns  1,  Bancroft  1,  Young  1, 
Snyder  2,   Douglas  1. 

Nationals    6 

Burns  2,  Kelly  1,  Rawlings  2, 
Snyder  1. 

Nationals   ; 7 

Burns  1,  Frisch  3,  Young  2,  B. 
Meusel  1. 

National  catchers 6 

By      Snyder      5— Peckinpaugh, 
Ruth.    R.    Meusel,   Pipp,    Mc- 
Nally. 
By  Smith  1— McNally. 

National  pitchers 27 

Douglas    5— Miller    1,    Ruth    1, 

Pipp  1,   Ward  1,   Schang  1. 
Barnes   6— Ruth    1,    Fewster  1, 

R.  Meusel  2,  Schang  2. 


Americans    3 

Americans   5 

Americans   22 

Americans   20 

Americans   278 

Americans    50 

Americans 65 

Americans    40 

Miller  4,  Fewster  1,  Peckin- 
paugh 4,  Ruth  4,  R.  Meusel  4, 
Pipp  3,  Ward  6,  McNally  3, 
Baker  2,  Schang  4,  Mays  1, 
Hoyt  2,  Shawkey  2. 

Americans   7 

Miller    1,    Peckinpaugh    1,     R. 

Meusel  2,    Pipp  1,    McNally  1, 

Schang  1. 
Americans  1 

Schang  1. 

Americans   2 

Ruth  1,  Fewster  1. 

Americans    9 

Miller  1,  Peckinpaugh  1,  Pipp 
3,   Ward  3,   Schang  1. 

Americans    2 

Peckinpaugh  1,    McNally  1. 


Americans    6 

Ruth   2,    R.   Meusel  1,    Pipp   1. 
McNally  2. 

American  catchers 7 

By  Schang  7 — Burns,  Bancroft, 
Young,  Kelly,  E.  Meusel  2, 
Rawlings. 

American  pitchers 22 

Hoyt  11— Burns  2,    Bancroft  1, 

Young  5,  E.  Meusel  1,  Smith 
1,  Nehf  1. 
Shawkey  6— Frisch  2,   Young  2, 

Kelly  1,   E.   Meusel  1. 
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Bases  on  balls Toney   3— Fewster    1,     Peckin- 

fPontiniiPd  from  Paugh  1,  Schang  1. 

(Continuea  rrom  ^^^^^  13-Miller  1,  Peckin- 
paugh  3,  Ruth  3,  Fewster  1, 
Pipp  1,  Ward  1,  McNally  1, 
Baker  1,  Schang  L 


page  75) 


Struck  out. 


National   pitchers 44 

By  Douglas  17— Miller  2,  Few- 
ster 1,  Peckinpaugh  2,  Ruth 
3,  R.  Meusel  2,  Pipp  1,  Ward 
2,  McNally  1,  Schang  2, 
Mays  1. 

By  Barnes  18— Miller  3,  Few- 
ster 1,  Peckinpaugh  1,  R. 
Meusel  2,  Ruth  1,  Pipp  1, 
Ward  3,  McNally  2,  Schang 
2,   Shawkey  1,   Quinn  1. 

By  Toney  1— Ruth. 

By  Nehf  8— Fewster,  Ruth  3, 
R.  Meusel  1,  Pipp  1,  Ward 
1,  Hoyt  1. 


Passed  balls Nationals    2 

Snyder  1,   Smith  1. 

Wild  pitches Nationals   3 

Douglas  1,  Barnes  1,  Nehf  1. 

Hit  batsmen National   pitchers 1 

By   Barnes— McNally. 


Double  plays. 


Nationals  4 

Frisch    to    Rawlings    to   Kelly. 
Frisch  to  Rawlings. 
Bancroft  to  Rawlings  toKelly. 
Rawlings  to  Kelly  to  Frisch. 


Left  on  bases Nationals  54 

Fumbles Nationals   2 

Frisch   1,    Nehf  1. 

Missed  grounders..  Nationals   0 

Wild  throws Nationals   1 

Bancroft. 

Dropped  throws Nationals   1 

Frisch. 

Dropped  foul  flies.. Nationals   1 

Smith. 


Quinn  2— Frisch  1,  Kelly  1. 

Collins  1— Frisch. 

Harper  2— Burns  1,  Kelly  1. 


American  pitchers. «.„«,,.„  38 
By  Mays  9— Burns  1,   Bancroft 

1,  Frisch  1,   Kelly  3,  E.  Meu- 
sel 1,  Douglas  2. 

By  Hoyt  IS— Burns  4,  Bancroft 

2,  Kelly  5,  E.  Meusel  2.  Sny- 
der 2,   Nehf  3. 

By  Shawkey  5— Bancroft  1, 
Frisch  1,  Young  2,  Raw- 
lings 1. 

By  Quinn  2— Bancroft  1,  Kelly 
1. 

By  Rogers  1 — Rawlings. 

By  Piercy  2— Young  1,  Raw- 
lings 1. 

By  Harper  1— Frisch. 


Americans 
Americans 


American   pitchers 1 

By  Mays— Rawlings. 

Americans   8 

Peckinpaugh  to  Ward  to  Pipp. 
McNally  to  Ward  to  Pipp. 
Quinn  to  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp 
Schang  to  Ward. 
Schang  to   McNally. 
Ward  to  Peckinpaugh  to  Pipp. 
Schang  to  Ward. 
Ward   to  Pipp. 

Americans    43 

Americana   5 

McNally    2,    Ward    2,    Peckin- 
paugh 1. 

Americans 1 

McNally. 

Americans  0 


Americans 


Americans 


Runs  batted  in. 


Nationals  26 

Burns  2,  Bancroft  3,  Frisch  1, 
Young  3,  E.  Meusel  7,  Raw- 
lings 4,  Snyder  3,  Kelly  3. 

Umpires National  League— Rigler  and  Quigley 

and  Chill. 

Average  time  of  game,  lh.59m. ;  average  attendance, 
games,  269.977. 

Scorers Joseph   M.    McCready,    Philadelphia,    Secretary,    and   Frank   Graham 

and    Weed    Dickinson.     New    York    Chapter,    Base    Ball    Writers' 
Association  of   America. 


Americans   20 

Miller  2,  Fewster  2,  Ruth  4, 
R.  Meusel  3,  Pipp  2,  Ward  4. 
McNally  1,   Schang  1,   Hoyt  1. 

American  League — Moriarty 


,747;  total  attendance  for  eight 
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World  Series  Players  of  1921 


NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  CLUB. 

In  the  four  years  that  elapsed  between  the  winning  of  the  championship 
by  the  New  York  National  League  club  in  1917  and  a  repetition  of  that 
victory  in  1921,  all  of  the  1917  players  were  lost  to  the  team  except  Burns 
and  Sallee,  and  in  the  interim  between  1917  and  1921  Sallee  had  been  re- 
leased by  the  Giants  and  re-engaged.  The  players  who  made  up  the  New 
York  Nationals  in  1921  were  assembled  as  follows: 

Bancroft  was  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  in  a  trade 
in  which  Arthur  Fletcher,  shortstop  of  the  Giants,  was  transferred  to  Phila- 
delphia in  the  season  of  1920.  Other  considerations  were  said  to  be  in- 
volved. 

Barnes  was  secured  from  the  Boston  National  League  club  in  a  trade  in 
1918  by  which  Herzog  and  Jimmy  Smith  were  sent  to  Boston.  Doyle  re- 
turned to  New  York  from  Chicago  by  a  double  transfer. 

Brown  was  secured  from  the  San  Antonio  club  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  by 
purchase  in  the  fall  of  1920. 

Burns,  the  oldest  and  in  1921  the  player  who  might  have  been  called  the 
only  original  member  of  the  team,  was  secured  by  purchase  from  the  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  club  in  1911. 

Causey,  first  secured  by  the  Giants  from  the  minor  leagues  and  subse- 
quently released  to  Boston,  was  again  obtained  in  mid-season  of  1921  in  a 
trade  of  players  with  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  by  which  an 
infielder,  Monroe,  and  Winters,  a  pitcher,  were  transferred  to  Philadelphia. 

Cunningham,  who  did  not  gi.t  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  world 
series  but  was  eligible  to  play,  was  obtained  from  Seattle  in  June,  1921, 
by  purchase. 

Dolan,  a  former  T^ational  League  player  who  had  been  with  the  Phila- 
delphia club,  was  engaged  as  coach  in  1921  while  he  was  a  free  agent. 

Douglas  was  obtained  from  the  Chicago  club  in  1919  through  the  medium 
cf  a  trade  by  which  Davis  Robertson  was  transferred  to  Chicago. 

Frisch  was  signed  to  a  contract  by  the  Giants  during  the  summer  of  1919 
after  his  term  at  Fordham  College  had  been  completed. 

Gaston  was  secured  from  the  Milwaukee  club  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion by  purchase  in  1920. 

Gonzales  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  National  League  club  when  the 
Giants  ran  short  of  catchers  and  was  purchased  from  St.  Louis  in  1919. 

Kelly  was  obtained  originally  from  the  Far  West  and  was  put  out  on 
option  several  times  and  offered  for  permanent  release  to  major  league  clubs 
but  not  accepted.  He  began  to  play  his  best  ball  in  1919  and  was  brought 
back  from  Rochester  for  a  cash  payment. 

Jennings  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  McGraw  after  he  had  been  re- 
leased as  manager  by  the  Detroit  club  of  the  American  League. 

Kopf  was  signed  as  an  infielder  after  he  had  finished  with  Dartmouth  in 
1921. 
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Meusel  was  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  in  July,. 
1921,  in  a  transfer  of  players  by  which  Henline  and  Walker  went  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

JNehf  was  secured  from  the  Boston  National  League  club  in  1919  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Causey  was  transferred  to  Boston  at 
the  same  time. 

Rawlings  was  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  in 
June,  1921,  in  exchange  for  Rapp,  Richbourg  and  King,  and  Stengel  was  re- 
leased by  Philadelphia  at  the  same  time. 

Ryan  was  secured  by  New  York  from  Holy  Cross  College  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  college  season  and  was  placed  on  option  several  years,  finally 
being  recalled  from  Toronto. 

Sallee  was  obtained  from  the  Cincinnati  club  in  1920  by  waiver  after 
being  dropped  by  New  York. 

Shea  was  secured  by  purchase  from  Toronto,  He  was  sent  to  St.  Paul 
and  then  recalled  by  New  York  in  1921. 

Smith  was  taken  from  the  Rochester  club,  where  he  had  been  placed  on 
option. 

Snyder  was  obtained  by  trade  from  the  St.  Louis  National  League  club, 
a  deal  in  which  Schupp,  a  pitcher,  was  involved. 

Stengel  was  secured  from  the  Philadelphia  National  League  club  in  the 
transfer  of  players  which  included  Rapp  and  Walker  and  which  has  pre- 
viously been  noted. 

Toney  was  obtained  from  Cincinnati  by  purchase  in  1918. 

Young  was  secured  from  Sherman,  Tex.,  in  1916,  and  after  he  had  been 
sent  to  Rochester  for  development  was  brought  back  to  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  AMERICAN  LEAGUE  CLUB. 

It  was  the  firsf  championship  for  the  New  York  American  League  club 
after  years  of  persistent  effort  to  win  one  and  the  team  goes  on  record  as 
New  York's  first  American  League  champions. 

Peckinpaugh,  the  captain  of  the  team  in  1921,  was  obtained  from  Cleve- 
land in  a  trade  which  included  the  transfer  of  Stumpf  and  Lelivelt  to 
Cleveland. 

Pipp  was  purchased  from  the  Detroit  Americans  in  1915  after  Colonels 
Ruppert  and  Huston  had  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  New  York  club. 

Shawkey  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Americans  in  1915,  and  when 
waivers  were  asked  on  his  services  the  New  York  club  acquired  him  from 
Philadelphia. 

Miller  was  first  secured  from  Mobile  in  1915.  He  was  not  strong  enough 
for  New  York  at  the  time  and  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  recalled  to  New  York, 
and  then  released  outright  to  St.  Paul  in  1919.  In  July,  1921,  his  release 
was  repurchased  from  St.  Paul. 

Piercy  was  first  purchased  in  1915.  He  was  released  twice  and  recalled 
twice  and  in  1921  was  brought  back  from  Vernon,  Cal. 

Fewster  was  purchased  in  1917  from  the  Baltimore  club  of  the  Interna- 
tional League. 

Baker  was  purchased  in  the  winter  of  1915-16  from  the  Philadelphia 
club  of  the  American  League  for  the  sum  of  $37,500. 
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Ferguson  was  signed  from  the  amateur  ranks  in  1915.  He  was  sent  out 
under  option  and  finally  released  outright  to  be  purchased  again  from  the 
Jersey  City  club  in  the  winter  of  1920-21. 

Ward  was  obtained  from  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  club  of  the  South  Atlantic 
League  by  purchase  in  1917. 

Hofmann  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  St.  Paul  club  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association. 

Quinn  was  taken  in  1918  by  purchase  from  the  Vernon  club  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  League.     He  had  previously  pitched  for  New  York. 

Ruth  was  secured  by  purchase  in  the  winter  of  1919-20  from  the  Boston 
American  League  club  for  a  sum  said  to  have  been  more  than  $130,000. 

Mays  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Boston  American  League  club 
in  the  summer  of  1919  for  the  sum  of  $40,000.  McGraw  and  Russell, 
pitchers,  were  released  to  Boston  as  part  of  the  consideration. 

Collins  was  a  purchased  player,  being  secured  from  the  Dallas  club  of 
the  Texas  League  in  1919. 

Meusel  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  the  Vernon  club  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  League  in  1919. 

Mitchell  came  from  Vernon  of  the  Pacffic  Coast  League  in  1920  and. the 
deal  included  the  transfer  of  several  players  to  Vernon. 

Schang  was  obtained  from  the  Boston  club  of  the  American  League 
in  1920  with  Hoyt,  McNally  and  Harper,  when  Ruel,  Vick,  Pratt  and  Thor- 
mahlen  were  transferred  to  Boston. 

Hoyt  was  obtained  from  the  Boston  American  League  club  in  1920  at  the 
time  that  Schang  was  obtained. 

McNally  was  obtained  from  the  Boston  American  League  club  in  1920 
when  the  deal  was  made  for  Schang. 

Harper  was  obtained  from  the  Boston  American  League  club  in  1920 
when  the  deal  was  made  for  Schang. 

Roth  was  with  Washington  and  obtained  from  that  club  in  a  trade  which 
involved  Lewis  and  Mogridge  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1921. 

Hawks  was  purchased  in  1920  from  the  Calgary  club  of  the  Western 
Canada  League. 

De  Vormer  was  purchased  in  1921  from  the  Vernon  club  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  League. 

Rogers  was  purchased  from  the  Buflfalo  club  of  the  International  League 
in  1921. 
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World  Series  Records  of  1921 

First  club  to  win  a  world  series  after  losing  the  first  two  games — ^New  York 
Nationals. 

First  club  to  shutout  opponents  in  first  two  games  of  series — New  York 
Americans. 

First  pitchers  to  pitch  shutout  games  for  same  club  in  first  two  games  of 
series — Carl  Mays  and  Waite  Hoyt,  New  York  Americans,  each  winning  by 
the  same  score,  3 — 0. 

Greatest  total  receipts  at  one  game — $119,007,  at  third  game,  Friday, 
October  7.  Previous  one  game  record,  $101,768,  at  sixth  game  of  series  at 
Cincinnati,  October  6,  1919. 

Total  receipts  for  series— $9^)0,233.  Previous  record,  $649,200  in  eight 
games,  between  Chicago  Americans  and  Cincinnati  in  1919. 

Total  hits  by  one  club  in  one  game — Twenty  by  New  York  Nationals  in 
third  game  of  series,  Friday,  October  7,  against  Shawkey,  Quinn,  Collins 
and  Rogers.  Previous  record,  16,  made  by  New  York  Nationals  against 
Wood  and  Hall  of  Boston  Americans  in  1912  and  equaled  by  Cincinnati 
Nationals  against  Williams,  James  and  Wilkinson,  Chicago  Americans,  1919. 

Greatest  total  attendance — 269,977,  surpassing  record  of  251,901  made  in 
1912  for  eight  games  between  New  York  Nationals  and  Boston  Americans. 

Greatest  amount  for  players'  share  of  receipts — $302,522.23,  surpassing 
previous  record  of  $260,349.66  in  series  between  Chicago  Americans  and 
Cincinnati  Nationals. 

Most  runs  in  one  inning — Eight,  made  by  the  New  York  Nationals  in 
seventh  inning  of  third  game,  Friday,  October  7,  against  pitchers  Quinn, 
Collins  and  Rogers  of  New  York  Americans.  Best  previous  record  in  one 
inning,  six.  Made  by  New  York  Nationals  against  Wood  of  Boston  in  first 
inning  of  game  at  Boston,  October  15,  1912. 

Greatest  number  hits  in  one  inning — Eight,  by  the  New  York  Nationals 
in  seventh  inning  of  third  game,  Friday,  October  7,  against  pitchers  Quinn, 
Collins  and  Rogers  of  New  York  Americans.  Previous  record,  seven,  by 
New  York  Nationals  against  Wood,  pitcher  for  Boston,  in  first  inning  of 
game  at  Boston,  October  15,  1912. 

First  time  two  runs  by  one  player  in  one  inning — Frisch,  New  York  Na- 
tionals, in  seventh  inning  of  third  game,  Friday,  October  7. 

First  time  triple  and  double  by  one  player  in  one  inning — By  Young  of 
the  New  York  Nationals,  seventh  inning  of  third  game,  Friday,  October  7. 

Best  batting  average  ever  made  for  first  three  games — Frisch  of  New  York 
Nationals,  .700. 
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Least  number  of  hits  by  both  clubs  in  one  game — Five  (three  against  Nehf 
of  the  New  York  Nationals  and  two  against  Hoyt  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
cans) in  second  game,  Thursday,  October  6.  Previous  record,  six  (four 
against  Pfiester  of  the  Chicago  Nationals  and  two  against  Walsh  of  the 
Chicago  Americans)  in  third  game  of  series  at  Chicago,  October  11,  1906. 

First  time  three  games  without  a  base  on  balls — Carl  Mays,  in  first,  fourth 
and  seventh  games.  Previous  record,  one  base  on  balls  in  three  games,  made 
by  Mathewson  in  first,  third  and  fifth  games  against  Philadelphia  Ameri- 
cans in  1905.  __^  ;\^>^" 

First  series  two  players  stole  home,  same  club — McNally  in  first  game 
and  Robert  Meusel  in  second  game,  for  New  York  Americans. 


SHUTOUT  GAMES  IN  WORLD  SERIES. 

1905— Mathewson     New  York  N.L.  3,  Philadelphia  A.L.  0 

Bender    Philadelphia  A.L.  3,  New  York  N.L.  0 

Mathewson     New  York  N.L.  9,  Philadelphia  A.L.  0 

McGinnity    New  York  N.L.  1,  Philadelphia  A.L.  0 

Mathewson  New  York  N.L.  2,  Philadelphia  A.L.  0 

1906— Walsh Chicago  A.L.  3,  Chicago  N.L.  0 

Brown    Chicago  N.L.  1,  Chicago  A.L.  0 

1907— Brown  Chicago  N.L.  2,  Detroit  A.L.  0 

1908— Brown   Chicago  N.L.  3,  Detroit  A.L.  0 

Overall     Chicago  N.L.  2,  Detroit  A.L.  0 

1909— Mullin    Detroit  A.L.  5,  Pittsburgh  N.L.  0 

Adams    Pittsburgh  N.L.  8,  Detroit  A.L.  0 

1913— Mathewson     New  York  N.L.  3,  Philadelphia  A.L.  0 

1914— James    Boston  N.L.  1,  Philadelphia  A.L.  0 

1917— Benton   New  York  N.L.  2,  Chicago  A.L.  0 

Schupp     , New  York  N.L.  5,  Chicago  A.L.  0 

1918— Ruth    Boston  A.L.  1.  Chicago  N.L.  0 

Vaughn   Chicago  N.L.  3,  Boston  A.L.  0 

1913— Kerr    Chicago  A.L.  3,  Cincinnati  N.L.  0 

1920— Grimes Brooklyn  N.L.  3,  Cleveland  A.L.  0 

Mails   Cleveland  A.L.  1,  Brooklyn  N.L.  0 

Coveleskie    Cleveland  A.L.  3,  Brooklyn  N.L.  0 

1921— Mays   New  York  A.L.  3,  New  York  N.L   a 

Hoyt    New  York  A.L.  3,  New  York  N.L.  0 

Nehf    New  York  N.L.  1,  New  York  A.L.  0 

Greatest  number  of  shutouts  for  one  team New  York   N.L.    8 

Greatest   number  of  shutouts   against  one   team Philadelphia   a!l.    6 

Greatest  number  of  shutouts  for  one  pitcher Mathewson,   New  York  N.L.    4 

Greatest   number  of  shutouts   in   one   series 5,    in   1905 

Two  shutouts  first  two  games  In  succession New  York  A.L.    1921 
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National  League  Season  of  1921 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  season  of  1921  the  Pittsburgh  Base  Ball  team 
led  its  rivals  in  the  race  for  the  championship.  Only  one  principal  contender 
s  ruggled  against  Pittsburgh.  That  was  the  New  York  team.  After  the 
season  was  fairlv  under  way  neither  Pittsburgh  nor  New  York  had  sufficient 
opposition  to  entitle  the  race  to  be  described  as  between  more  than  two 
principal  rivals. 

As  late  as  August  the  Pittsburghs  were  such  a  commanding  figure  as 
a  team  that  the  more  sanguine  of  enthusiasts  were  confident  a  champion- 
ship would  be  won  by  their  city  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  and  even  the 
most  optimistic  of  New  York  supporters  were  almost  ready  to  abandon  Lope. 
Predictions  were  freely  made  when  the  Pittsburghs  had  a  late  summer  lead 
of  seven  games  in  the  race  that  they  would  win  the  pennant  by  a  margin  of 
ten  games  at  least,  and  perhaps  more. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Pittsburgh  team  was  due  to  leave  the  home 
field  for  the  fields  of  other  nines.  The  Pittsburgh  enthusiasts — and  some 
who  were  not  of  Pittsburgh — in  estimating  the  possible  chances  of  the 
leaders  in  the  race,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  Pittsburgh  could  win  a 
fair  average  above  one-half  of  the  games  on  their  last  journey  through  the 
East  they  would  surely  win  the  championship. 

Beginning  at  Chicago  with  a  victory  in  a  close  game  that  should  have 
warned  the  Pittsburgh  players  of  a  test  still  to  come  and  one  of  more  exact- 
ing requirements  than  any  which  they  had  faced,  the  team  from  the  Keystone 
State  went  to  Boston  where  they  had  fair  success  and  then  traveled  to  New 
York,  where  they  were  scheduled  to  play  some  postponed  games  in  addition 
to  those  regularly  scheduled.  Thus  in  all  they  had  five  contests  to  under- 
take in  succession  on  the  Polo  Grounds,  and  when  they  lost  them  all  they  no 
longer  held  the  vantage  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  start  of  the  year. 

From  New  York  they  continued  their  way  through  the  Eastern  games, 
but  playing  with  less  confi  lence  than  they  had  prior  to  that  vital  setback 
on  the  Polo  Grounds.  Their  trip  netted  them  more  victories  than  defeats, 
but  by  a  margin  which  was  too  scant  for  a  team  with  a  fight  on  its  hands. 
The  loss  of  games  was  bad  enough,  but  more  than  their  loss  was  the  up- 
setting of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  players.  They  found  themselves 
with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  sensed  the  danger  lying  in  the  attack 
of  the  Giants.  The  defeat  by  New  York  in  five  games  had  taken  away  some 
of  their  buoyancy  and  the  cheerful  air  of  optimism  that  had  enveloped  them 
all  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  five  successive  defeats  is  not  easy  to  overcome 
on  a  professional  Base  Ball  team  when  the  defeats  happen  to  be  administered 
by  the  rival  nearest  to  the  defeated  nine. 

Returning  home  and  resuming  the  race  on  the  Pittsburgh  ground,  the 
team,  which  had  played  with  such  dash  and  fighting  success  all  of  the  year, 
faced  St.  Louis  first  of  all,  and  again  lost.  At  the  moment  of  playing 
against  the  St.  Louis  club  that  organization  had  settled  down  to  one  of  its 
best  showings  of  aggressiveness  and  was  playing  better  ball  that  at  any 


7,  James  A.  Tierney;  2,  Charles  B.  Adams;  3,  Earl  Hamilton;  4,  Clyde  L. 
Barnhart,  5;  Walter  J.  Maranville;  6,  Charles  Grimm;  7,  James  E.  Zinn; 

8,  Ray  Rohwer;  9,  Walter  Schmidt. 

GROUP  OF  PITTSBURGH  NATIONALS. 
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time  during  the  season.  It  has  been  characteristic  of  Base  Ball  in  St.  Louis 
for  its  JNational  League  representatives  usually  to  finish  well  after  they  may 
have  had  ups  and  downs  which  would  deprive  any  other  but  a  St.  Louis 
team  of  fighting  energy. 

Defeats  of  Pittsburgh  by  St.  Louis  were  followed  by  other  defeats  by  other 
clubs  and  by  sharp  criticism  of  the  team  which  had  not  been  conspicuous 
before.  The  criticism  was  as  harsh  as  the  words  of  praise  previous  to  that  time 
had  been  honeyed.  The  players  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  games  as  they  had. 
Merriment  had  given  way  to  a  dogged  resistance  which  lacked  the  forceful 
combativeness  that  had  been  previously  conspicuous.  It  was  the  old,  old 
struggle  of  an  athletic  team  against  the  slow  realization  that  they  were 
gradually  being  overcome  by  a  team  that  was  superior,  a  sensation  as  old 
as  athletics  and  one  which  often  takes  away  some  self-confidence  and 
leaves  nothing  to  take  its  place;  the  contestants  stubbornly  resisting  to  the 
last  but  never  forcing  the  battle,  never  taking  the  initiative,  never  daring 
to  attempt  those  plays  which  they  brazenly  undertook  when  they  were  in 
the  ascendancy  and  which  they  forced  to  a  successful  issue  through  sheer 
impudence  and  audacity. 

The  time  came  when  New  York  was  to  play  Pittsburgh  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  on  that  series  practically  depended  the  championship.  The  Pittsburgh 
players  lost  again,  and  with  that  defeat  in  reality  lost  their  right  to  play  in 
the  world  series  as  champions  of  their  organization  with  all  of  the  honor 
that  goes  with  it.     They  could  never  recov  r  their  lost  ground. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  the  championship  race  of  the  National  League 
in  1921  was  like  the  running  of  a  sprinter  out  in  front  whose  endurance  at 
last  was  overcome,  and  when  his  steps  faltered  the  competitor  that  had 
relentlessly  clung  to  his  heels  passed  him  and  won.  It  was  not  a  collectively 
won  championship  as  some  have  been  in  the  past,  although  all  of  the  eight 
clubs  in  the  league  played  their  part  in  it.  The  struggle  was  like  that  of 
two  individuals  starting  from  a  common  mark  in  the  middle  of  April,  one 
of  which  drew  away  from  the  other  and  the  second  of  which  drew  away 
from  the  field  behind  it,  so  that  two  competitors  ever  occupied  the  attention 
of  National  League  enthusiasts  and  the  other  six  played  their  part  in 
accentuating  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  leaders. 

In  1920  it  was  the  defeat  of  New  York  by  Pittsburgh  in  a  vital  series  which 
had  a  great  bearing  on  the  loss  of  the  championship  by  New  York.  In  1921 
it  was  unquestionably  the  superior  ability  of  the  New  York  club  and  its  in- 
sistent persistency  against  Pittsburgh  that  defeated  Pittsburgh  and  left  the 
New  York  team  winners  of  the  championship  of  :hat  year.  The  issue  was 
plainly  marked  because  the  competition  reached  that  point  in  which  the 
meeting  of  the  two  teams  meant  that  the  victor  in  that  matched  effort  would 
probably  be  the  victor  in  the  league  race. 

No  great  hope  ever  existed  at  any  time  that  any  other  than  the  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh  clubs  would  be  the  rivals  for  the  blue  ribbon  of  supremacy. 
Brooklyn,  that  had  won  the  championship  in  1920,  started  poorly.  There  were 
reasons  for  it.  Once  the  team  flared  up  and  looked  as  if  it  might  thrust  its 
way  into  the  duel  between  New  York  and  Pittsburgh.  Just  then  there  was 
more  marked  evidence  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  Pittsburgh.  The  flame 
did  not  last  long  for  Brooklyn.    The  pitchers  who  had  done  so  well  in  the 
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past  never  responded  as  they  did  in  1920,  with  the  exception  of  Grimes,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  team  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  a  capable  fight. 

Cincinnati  and  Chicago  of  the  Western  section  were  hopelessly  erratic. 
Now  and  then  they  would  defeat  either  New  York  or  Pittsburgh  when  not 
expected  to  do  so,  and  add  variety  to  the  greater  struggle;  but  there  was 
rever  a  chance  that  either  of  them  could  win.  The  Philadelphia  club  in  the 
East  was  no  better.  It  played  its  part  according  to  schedule,  but  it  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  it  was  not  to  be  more  than  a  participating  unit 
of  the  eight  clubs. 

The  greatest  surprise  of  the  league  was  Boston.  For  a  bit  of  the  scheduled 
season,  before  the  dog  days  had  arrived,  Boston  outplayed  all  of  its  Eastern 
rivals.  At  one  time  it  traveled  so  well  that  the  Base  Ball  enthusiasts  began 
to  wonder  whether  Fred  Mitchell,  its  manager,  was  going  to  be  able  to 
repeat  what  George  Stallings,  a  former  manager,  had  done  in  a  previous 
year.  The  team  did  not  have  the  reserve  force  from  which  to  draw,  and 
when  the  first  half  of  the  year  had  become  history  of  the  past,  Boston  began 
to  lag  in  the  race,  losing  many  of  those  close  games  which  are  the  kind  that 
take  the  heart  out  of  younger  players.  They  become  despondent  as  luck 
breaks  against  them. 

There  was  power  in  the  St.  Louis  team,  and  there  was  also  uncertainty. 
As  erratic  as  usual,  St.  Louis  was  both  a  blazing  comet  and  a  dull  fixed  star. 
Some  days  it  flashed  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  sun  and  others  it  glowed  with  the 
modest  spark  of  the  ubiquitous  firefly  that  flashes  by  night  m  shrubbery  and 
meadows.  Primarily  the  team  lacked  pitchers,  but  always  it  lacked  con- 
sistency. If  the  St.  Louis  players  were  as  consistent  in  general  as  they  are 
good  batters  they  would  win  a  championship  some  day. 

With  interest  centered  on  two  clubs  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  in  the 
race,  and  that  is  what  could  not  help  but  happen  even  before  the  season 
was  half  over,  the  attendance  at  some  games  fell  off  to  some  extent  except 
as  leaders  in  the  struggle  happened  to  be  playing  at  home  or  on  the  grounds 
of  their  rivals.  Where  games  were  scheduled  in  which  neither  of  the  contestants 
had  a  chance  to  be  a  factor  in  the  race  there  were  crowds  of  moderate  size, 
but  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  long  before  the  leaves  turned 
it  was  evident  that  either  Pittsburgh  or  New  York  would  be  winner  of  the 
championship  the  attendance  was  excellent.  That  which  reduced  crowds  to 
some  extent  in  1921  was  the  fact  that  too  much  of  the  West  was  not  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  in  either  league. 

It  was  strange  to  have  Chicago  drop  out  early  and  significantly.  In  all 
the  years  of  National  League  history  Chicago  quite  invariably  has  been 
one  of  the  dominant  playing  teams  of  the  organization.  The  enthusiasts  of 
Cincinnati  seemed  to  resign  themselves  early  to  fate,  and  at  St.  Louis  the 
best  Base  Ball  of  the  team  came  too  late.  It  was  displayed  after  it  was 
evident  that  the  nine  had  no  chance  to  win  the  pennant. 

Boston  had  a  capital  year.  When  a  young  team  can  prove  to  have  the 
virtue  of  winning  in  its  veins,  as  the  Bostons  proved  that  they  had  in  1921, 
the  admirers  of  Base  Ball  will  quickly  appreciate  their  skill  and  respond  to 
it  with  enthusiasm.  Boston,  with  a  winning  Base  Ball  team,  is  a  great 
factor  in  the  national  game.  Without  one  it  lags,  as  other  cities  lag  where 
sport  of  all  kinds  is  abundant. 
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Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  would  have  welcomed  more  thousands  as 
cheerfully  as  they  welcomed  those  who  attended  the  games,  but  as  neither 
the  Brooklyn  or  the  Philadelphia  team  showed  the  slightest  consistency,  and 
as  both  played  ordinary  Base  Ball  on  the  home  ground  with  the  same  im- 
partiality as  they  played  it  away  from  home,  they  did  not  reach  the  heights 
in  attendance  with  which  they  had  been  favored  in  the  past.  Yet  it  was  a 
good  Base  Ball  year.  What  it  might  have  been  if  Brooklyn  had  come  back 
in  true  championship  form,  if  St.  Louis  had  demonstrated  its  strength 
earlier  in  the  year,  and  if  either  Chicago  or  Cincinnati  had  come  forward  as 
another  Western  factor  with  Boston  a  trifle  better  than  it  proved  to  be,  is 
the  basis  for  a  fine  dream.  If  ever  such  a  championship  race  is  run  it  will 
be  the  realization  of  the  Base  Ball  enthusiast's  ideal. 

In  New  York  City  the  Brush  stadium  was  filled  to  capacity  again  and 
again  as  the  race  neared  its  climax.  The  finals  between  the  Giants  and  the 
Pittsburghs  were  staged  right.  They  could  not  have  been  arranged  more 
theatrically  had  a  master  mind  thought  them  out.  Possibly  it  was  well  for 
the  New  York  team  that  it  had  two  postponed  games  to  play  with  Pittsburgh 
in  August,  making  a  set  of  five  in  all,  because  the  moral  effect  of  losing 
that  clump  of  five  "straight  off"  paralyzed  the  Pittsburghs  as  nothing  else 
might  have  done. 

Looking  over  the  personnel  of  the  players,  none  is  found  among  the 
younger  group  who  displayed  what  might  be  called  star  ability.  There  were 
some  average  ball  players,  but  among  the  pitchers  no  Mathewsons,  and 
among  the  batters  no  Ruths,  and  among  the  fielders  none  superior  to  those 
who  have  been  playing  for  the  senior  organization  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  younger  ball  players  are  not  demonstrating  super-efficiency,  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  that  it  is  so.  If  there  were  too  many  stars  thrust  upon  the 
firmament  at  once,  the  game  might  suffer  from  too  much  individuality  as 
against  team  work.    That  has  happened. 

o  o  o 

NEW  YORK.       The  Giants  won  the  championship  of  the  National 

Won    94   League   in    1921    by    demonstrating    superior    ability 

^^p^  ^   over  their  nearest  competitors,  the  Pittsburghs.     In 

some  respects  it  was  the  most  marked  triumph  of  one 
individual  team  over  another  individual  team  in  the  history  of  the  senior 
organization.  There  was  a  time  when  Pittsburgh,  riding  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave  by  its  unceasing  effort,  had  almost  been  acclaimed  champions.  To 
overcome  a  display  of  strength  like  that  not  only  shows  the  fighting  ability 
of  New  York  but  is  indicative  of  the  power  of  the  team  to  force  its  sole  rival 
out  of  the  way  when  the  Giants  finally  "got  together"  and  concentrated 
their  attack. 

It  never  will  be  known,  nor  will  it  ever  be  conceded  in  Pittsburgh,  that 
the  New  York  club  as  it  began  the  season  of  1921  could  have  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  National  League.  It  never  will  be  known  because  it  could 
not  happen.  Changes  were  made  which  rendered  such  a  demonstration 
impossible. 

It  never  will  be  conceded  by  New  York's  nearest  rival  because  most  of 
those  who  rated  the  teams  and  watched  their  play  all  of  the  year  were  loath 
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to  believe  that  the  Giants  could  have  won  if  they  had  not  been  remodeled 
to  suit  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  them. 

One  significant  fact  of  the  success  of  the  team,  therefore,  is  that  ma- 
nagerial judgment  was  quick  to  appreciate  its  ailments  and  as  quick  to 
apply  a  remedy  when  it  could  be  found.  There  was  a  weak  point  on  the 
infield  and  a  weak  point  in  the  outfield,  and  before  the  year  was  over  both 
had  been  strengthened.  The  replacement  of  players  at  these  positions,  to- 
gether with  the  better  work  of  the  pitchers  at  the  finish  of  the  season,  are 
the  factors  that  converted  a  team  seemingly  destined  to  be  runners-up  in  the 
league  to  one  that  won  a  pennant. 

There  is  a  point  to  be  emphasized  in  the  history  of  the  playing  of  the 
Giants  in  the  last  two  years  which  is  of  unusual  importance.  In  1920  Frisch, 
third  baseman  of  the  team,  was  taken  ill  and  the  infield  was  forced  to  go  on 
for  some  time  with  inferior  players  attempting  to  play  third  base.  They 
did  not  play  in  championship  form.  While  they  were  on  the  infield  the 
Giants  hesitated  in  the  race  for  the  flag. 

Upon  the  recovery  of  Frisch  and  his  return  to  third  base,  the  team  began 
to  race  forward  until  it  had  the  league  pennant  almost  at  its  mercy.  But  for 
the  lapse  during  a  series  with  Pittsburgh  and  its  loss.  New  York  and  not 
Brooklyn  might  have  been  the  champions.  Fought  out  of  a  chance  to  work 
forward  into  a  secure  position  at  the  top  because  Pittsburgh  outplayed  them, 
the  Giants  had  to  be  content  with  being  runners-up  to  Brooklyn.  It  was 
Pittsburgh  that  struck  vitally  at  the  right  time  in  1920,  and  it  was  also 
inability  to  defeat  Brooklyn  that  assisted  in  checking  the  Giants. 

In  1921  almost  the  same  thing  repeated  itself.  With  Frisch  at  third  base 
the  Giants  began  the  upward  journey  that  gave  them  the  flag,  and  without 
him  at  third  base  they  lagged  and  were  uncertain.  It  was  not  until  Frisch 
had  replaced  Rapp  that  the  Giants  began  to  be  a  stable  ball  club.  Prior  to 
then  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  not  be  able  to  combine  as  individuals  and 
defeat  Pittsburgh,  for  it  was  early  evident  that  Pittsburgh  would  be  the 
team  that  New  York  would  have  to  beat  to  win  the  pennant.  The  other 
teams  were  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Seldom  has  it  been  the  case 
in  the  National  League  in  recent  years  that  it  is  possible  for  a  manager  to 
put  his  finger  on  a  certain  club  and  say,  "This  is  the  organization  that  my 
team  must  beat  in  order  that  it  shall  win  first  place." 

Before  the  season  began  in  1921,  Rapp,  a  third  baseman  who  had  pre- 
viously been  tried  in  the  major  leagues  and  who  had  played  with  the  Ameri- 
can Association  in  1920,  was  secured  for  the  New  York  club.  He  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  ill  while  in  training,  and  when  he  was  in  condi- 
tion to  play  in  the  regular  games  of  the  season  he  possibly  was  not  at  his 
best.  He  felt  that  he  was  not.  His  work  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  manage- 
ment, and  while  there  were  some  who  seemed  to  think  that  he  would  be 
able  to  hold  his  own,  to  others  it  was  manifest  that  he  had  certain  weak- 
nesses which  would  not  be  overcome,  as  he  had  been  a  player  of  too  long 
experience  to  expect  to  overcome  them. 

The  keen  eye  of  the  manager  of  the  team  saw  that  third  base  was  not 
being  properly  played.  It  is  well  known  that  the  New  York  club  attempted 
to  get  Groh  to  play  it  and  all  but  succeeded  after  he  had  been  reinstated 
by  Commissioner  Landis.    Groh  had  been  disqualified  for  failure  to  report 
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to  Cincinnati  and  work  with  the  team.  A  condition  of  reinstatement  was  that 
he  must  play  with  the  Cincinnatis.  That  checked  any  transfer  of  the 
player  to  the  Giants,  and  as  there  was  no  other  third  baseman  of  the  right 
ability  available  the  New  York  club  made  no  further  effort  to  obtain  one. 

Adopting  another  policy  which  was  fully  as  effectual,  possibly  to  be  con- 
sidered more  so,  now  that  the  championship  has  been  won,  the  management 
of  the  Giants  learned  that  Rawlings,  second  baseman  of  the  Philadelphia 
club,  could  be  secured  and  concluded  negotiations  with  the  owner  of  that 
team  for  the  player.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  transfer  Frisch  back  to  third 
base,  and  when  Frisch  went  back  to  third  base  the  sun  began  to  shine  for 
the  Giants  as  it  had  shone  in  the  previous  year.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent 
how  important  Frisch  has  been  to  the  success  of  the  New  York  Base  Ball 
club  as  a  third  baseman.  He  made  them  an  almost  championship  team  in 
1920,  and  they  were  a  certain  championship  team  in  1921  with  him  at  third. 

There  was  another  weakness  in  the  New  York  team,  which  was  not  so 
great  as  that  at  third  base,  but  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
rectified.  It  was  in  center  field.  The  players  who  were  tried  in  center  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  what  may  be  termed  good  players  but  they 
were  not  championship  players.  It  was  not  so  much  lack  of  correct  fielding 
on  their  part  as  lack  of  consistent  and  steady  batting.  The  outfield  of  the 
team  collectively,  and  made  up  as  it  was,  was  not  an  outfield  for  a  cham- 
pionship team.  Bums,  of  course,  in  left  field  was  the  best  in  the  league  in 
his  position,  and  Young  in  right  field  unsurpassed  in  that  position;  but  the 
team  needed  more  than  it  was  getting  in  center  field. 

Again  it  was  learned  that  the  Philadelphia  club  was  open  to  transfer  of 
players,  and  Emil  Meusel  of  that  team,  a  player  who  could  hit  freely  and  with 
effectiveness,  was  released  to  the  Giants,  while  younger  players  were  sent 
to  Philadelphia.  That  made  it  possible  to  shift  Burns  to  center  field,  a 
position  which  he  had  held  temporarily  for  the  Giants  in  the  past,  and  to 
play  Meusel  in  left  field.  Not  only  did  this  give  the  Giants  the  services  of 
an  admirable  player  in  center  field,  which  were  sorely  needed,  but  it  gave 
them  added  batting  strength  because  Meusel,  while  not  a  slugger  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  to  define  extraordinary  batting,  had  proved 
to  be  a  consistent  hitter,  and  when  at  his  best  a  dangerous  hitter.  When  he 
first  joined  the  Giants  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  batting,  but  as  the  season 
wore  on  began  to  meet  the  ball  with  the  effectiveness  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  his  success  with  the  bat  which  helped 
vastly  to  make  the  Giants  champions  of  their  organization.  When  the  battle 
tightened  and  the  Giants  needed  every  game  that  they  could  win,  Meusel 
began  to  bat  with  runners  on  the  bases. 

The  culmination  of  good  fortune  came  to  the  New  York  team  when  the 
pitchers  finally  settled  to  their  work  and  began  to  show  consistency.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  pitching  was  erratic.  Douglas  was  slow  in  starting 
on  the  highway  to  success;  Toney  was  not  quite  sure  of  himself;  Barnes 
seemed  to  find  it  impossible  to  get  in  form,  and  Nehf  had  to  make  a  hard 
fight  to  get  his  usual  control  of  the  ball.  Benton  was  dropped  altogether. 
As  August  arrived  and  with  it  the  real  task  of  making  the  championship 
fight,  the  pitchers  showed  manifest  improvement.  They  sometimes  had  their 
bad  days,  but  they  were  no  longer  in  the  inefficiency  class.     This  was  not 
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For  five  years  after  1904  they  were  unable  to  win  another  championship. 
They  were  valorous  in  the  fight  as  no  one  will  forget  who  recalls  the  battle 
of  1908.  They  earned  a  championship  that  year  if  they  did  not  get  one.  In 
1911,  1912  and  1913  they  won  in  successive  seasons.  Another  interruption 
came  to  the  progress  of  the  team,  due  to  the  war  and  to  other  causes,  and  an 
interval  followed  in  which  they  did  nothing  until  1917,  when  they  won 
again.  Now  they  have  their  newest  championship.  They  have  won  seven 
pennants  between  1904  and  1921,  inclusive,  which  is  a  wonderfully  good 
record,  and  they  begin  to  bom  up  alongside  the  city  of  Boston,  which  has 
been  a  wonderfully  good  winner  in  Base  Ball,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Chicago. 

As  in  1920  the  defensive  strength  of  the  Giants'  infield,  after  the  change 
had  been  made  by  which  Frisch  went  to  third  base,  was  superb.  Possibly 
it  was  that  which  made  the  Giants'  pitchers  better  at  the  finish  of  the  sea- 
son than  they  had  been.  In  any  event  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  players 
were  men  of  grit,  persistence  and  skill,  and  those  are  three  qualities  which 
will  go  a  long  way  at  any  time  to  win  a  championship  in  any  kind  of 
athletics.  000 

PITTSBURGH.     Pittsburgh   was  not   solaced   so   much   for  finishing 

Won  90  second  in  the  National   League   race   of   1921   as  it 

^^?}  rc|  might  have  been  had  the  team  not  led  the  field  so 

long  and  appeared  to  be  such  a  strong  contender 
for  the  championship.  It  has  already  been  told  that  many  considered  the 
championship  to  be  as  good  as  won  for  Pittsburgh  in  August.  The  contrast 
between  the  extremes  of  confident  anticipation  and  dolorous  dejection  was 
apparent  in  the  depressed  air  with  which  the  members  of  the  team  ended 
their  season. 

What  caused  Pittsburgh  to  lose  after  making  such  a  wonderful  start? 
Again  and  again  that  question  has  been  asked,  and  that  it  ever  will  be  satis- 
factorily answered  is  doubtful.  One  ascribes  lack  of  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  players  in  the  latter  weeks  of  the  season.  Another  poohs  at  that  and 
asserts  that  it  was  lack  of  confidence  among  the  players  after  they  had  been 
defeated  so  thoroughly  in  the  memorable  series  on  the  Polo  Grounds.  A 
third  says  it  was  because  the  players  had  been  working  above  their  real 
ability  from  the  start  and  gradually  returned  to  normalcy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  race. 

If  the  cause  never  is  discovered  its  effects  never  will  be  forgotten  in  Pitts- 
burgh by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  game  or  by  the  players  who  composed  the 
Pittsburgh  team  of  1921.     That  the  team  fell  away  in  play  is  indisputable. 
Its  record  by  half  months  tells  that  story.    On  April  30  the  stand  of  the  team 
was  .786;  May  15,  .792;  May  31,  .718;  June  15,  .673;  June  30,  .676;  July 
15,  .667;   July  31 — here  is  the  first  real  danger  signal — .632;    August   15, 
648;  August  31,  .624;   September  15,  .620,  and  October  2,  .588.     Between 
ts  maximum  and  its  minimum  there  is  a  difference  of  .204  points — not  an 
scending  difference  but  a  descending  difference.     It  was  not  the  difference 
ade  by  a  team  that  was  fighting  its  way  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  but 
Mifference  resulting  from  inferior  play  which  dropped  the  team  from  the 
^  to  the  bottom.    It  shows  that  the  Pittsburgh  players  came  back  to  their 
"M  and  to  the  leader  in  the  field — the  Giants — for  had  they  been  able  to 
their  percentage  ratio  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  New  York 


1  Peter  J.  Kilduff ;  2,  Raymond  H.  Schmandt;  3,  James  H.  Johnston;  4, 
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team  never  could  have  defeated  them  for  the  pennant.  The  Pittsburghs 
were  transformed  from  a  v/inning  club  to  a  losing  club  by  something  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  the  analyst  to  discover.  He  can  only  accept  the 
facts  as  they  appear  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Pittsburgh  team 
must  have  been  overrated.  A  difference  of  over  200  percentage  points  can 
lead  to  no  other  result. 

If  Pittsburgh  had  not  been  playing  much  better  than  .625  all  of  the  year, 
which  is  only  average  Base  Ball  for  a  championship  team  unless  there  is  a 
very  keen  fight  on  for  the  title,  and  had  fallen  to  .588  and  lost  the  cham- 
pionship by  so  doing,  one  who  was  seeking  for  information  as  to  the  prob- 
able ability  of  the  Pittsburgh  ballplayers  would  have  been  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  a  certain  amount  of  good  luck  had  slipped  away  and  that  the  loss 
of  this  lack  had  brought  with  it  the  loss  of  the  pennant. 

Take  the  New  York  team  as  an  example.  The  greatest  height  to  which 
it  ever  arose  in  the  semi-monthly  standing  was  in  May.  On  May  15  it  pos- 
sessed a  percentage  of  .680.  Its  minimum  was  .598,  in  August.  At  that  time 
the  Pittsburghs  were  .648.  They  were  slipping,  but  so  were  their  rivals. 
Pittsburgh  continued  to  slip  so  that  at  the  f  nish  of  the  year  the  Giants  with 
a  bare  .614  had  captured  a  championship  from  a  team  which  at  one  time 
led  them  by  much  over  100  percentage  points.  Between  July  15  and  July  31 
the  New  York  club  gained  appreciably  on  Pittsburgh.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Pittsburgh's  touchiness  when  New  York  was  mentioned.  By 
August  15  the  Pittsburgh  team  had  regained  some  of  the  lost  ground,  but 
by  August  31  they  had  slipped  again  and  were  within  fifteen  points  of  New 
York.  On  September  15,  at  the  expiration  of  another  fortnight,  New  York 
had  passed  them.  The  Giants  went  in  front  because  they  accepted  the 
challenge  and  carried  the  fight  into  the  camp  of  their  rivals  as  well  as 
waging  it  on  their  own  diamond. 

If  there  is  a  story  to  be  told  about  the  career  of  the  Pittsburgh  team  in 
1921,  possibly  it  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  record  of  the  foregoing 
percentage  figures. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  managers  in  Base  Ball  that  young  players  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  to  win  a  pennant.  For  part  of  a  season  they  may 
do  well,  but  before  a  season  is  over  they  find  the  race  too  exacting.  They 
become  nervous  and  falter  when  hard  pressed.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
others  that  veteran  players  alone  are  not  good  winners.  If  both  opinions  are 
to  be  taken  literally  it  would  seem  that  the  championship  must  be  earned 
by  players  who  are  neither  too  young  nor  too  old. 

Pittsburgh  had  a  combination  of  both.  Barnhart  and  Tierney  were  two 
of  its  most  promising  younger  players.  Neither  of  them  did  as  well  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  as  at  the  beginning.  There  were  also  veterans 
on  the  Pittsburgh  team  who  were  less  forceful  in  their  play  as  the  summer 
began  to  wane.  Perhaps  the  combination  of  youth  and  maturity  was  not 
successfully  worked  out  for  Pittsburgh.  Yet  there  were  veteran  players  on 
the  Giants  who  did  well.  All  of  them  with  an  exception  or  two  did  well 
so  far  as  that  goes.  The  pitchers  were  slowest  to  start,  but  they  were  vigor- 
ous and  active  at  the  finish. 

The  team  "let  down"  in  batting  as  the  end  of  the  season  approached,  and 
that  had  its  effect  upon  its  vdnning  ability.     It  was  specially  vulnerable 
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against  the  New  York  pitchers,  and  it  -was  the  New  York  pitchers  whom 
it  most  needed  to  defeat  if  it  expected  to  stay  in  the  race.  The  younger 
players  who  had  been  batting  well  at  the  start  of  the  year  were  the  first  to 
be  affected,  and  the  assumption  immediately  arose  that  their  weak  points 
had  been  ascertained  by  the  watchful  veterans  of  the  circuit  and  that  they 
had  been  "pitched  to"  accordingly. 

The  infield  was  not  a  fixture.  It  was  varied  from  time  to  time.  Tierney 
did  not  cover  as  much  ground  as  it  had  been  expected  he  would.  Cutshaw, 
veteran  second  baseman,  was  put  on  the  infield  and  did  exceedingly  well. 
He  never  batted  so  powerfully  in  his  Base  Ball  days.  When  he  went  in  as 
first  relief  he  was  prominent  in  game  after  game  in  keeping  the  Pittsburghs 
well  advanced  in  the  lead  because  he  batted  the  ball  when  there  were  run- 
ners on  the  bases. 

Whitted  was  injured  and  that  made  a  change  necessary  in  the  outfield. 
Whitted  is  a  player  who  is  specially  adapted  to  fight  for  a  championship. 
Observing,  quick  to  act  and  acting  with  good  judgment,  he  takes  runs 
away  from  the  other  side  and  adds  runs  to  his  own. 

Another  unfortunate  accident  to  the  team  was  that  which  befell  Schmidt, 
the  catcher.  When  the  situation  was  such  that  his  services  were  most 
needed  he  was  out  of  the  game  for  quite  a  period,  and  it  was  during  that 
time  that  some  of  the  retrograde  movement  began. 

However,  when  all  is  oaid  and  done,  it  was  really  the  inability  of  the 
club  to  win  from  New  York  that  cost  it  the  championship.  In  other 
years  it  had  been  inability  of  Pittsburgh  to  win  from  Cincinnati  which 
had  deprived  the  players  and  the  management  the  right  to  fly  a  pennant 
to  celebrate  their  victory.  Pittsburgh  won  only  six  games  from  New  York 
in  1921.  To  be  a  championship  team  it  should  have  won  twelve  or  at  least 
have  split  even.  It  was  five  games  out  of  the  way  on  an  even  break  with 
the  Giants.  Suppose  that  f  e  more  victories  were  added  to  the  Pittsburgh 
total  and  five  more  defeats  to  the  New  York  total.  What  would  the  answer 
be  then? 

A  championship  for  Pittsburgh  withoiit  question.  The  race  between  the 
teams  was  so  close  that  no  other  answer  could  be  given.  So  once  more  is 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  five  games  which  were  won  by  the  Giants 
from  Pittsburgh  on  the  Polo  Grounds  in  succession,  and  once  more  it  al- 
most looks  as  if  fate  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  New  York  club 
when  it  was  compelled  to  postpone  games  early  in  the  year  to  such  a  time 
as  made  it  possible  to  play  them  when  they  did — five  together  on  the  Polo 
Grounds. 

Pittsburgh  had  a  glorious  year,  so  far  as  attendance  was  concerned,  and 
so  far  as  the  good  wishes  of  fans  and  enthusiasts  were  concerned.  Many 
oldtimers  who  had  followed  the  Pittsburgh  club's  fortunes  in  the  past, 
thought  that  the  year  had  dawned  when  Pit-tsburgh  was  to  be  a  champion- 
ship team  again.  This  confidence  reigned  over  a  greater  part  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  where  Base  Ball  enthusiasm  runs  high  when  Pittsburgh  does 
well,  and  over  southeastern  Ohio.  The  Pittsburghs  carried  on  so  well  that 
in  some  places  they  all  but  gave  the  team  receptions  as  victors  in  the  race, 
and  it  was  a  rude  and  rough  upset  when  New  York  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
summer  forged  to  the  front  and  beat  Pittsburgh  at  the  very  last  hour  of  the 
championship  struggle. 


1__.J 
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ST.  LOUIS.        The   St.   Louis  team   was   not   far   removed   from   a 

Won    87  championship  organization  in  1921.    It  demonstrated 

1^^*    g^^  that  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Base  Ball  critics 

by  its  fine  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It 
is  not  a  new  thing  for  St.  Louis  to  finish  in  a  Base  BaU  season  better  than 
it  begins.  Perhaps  that  is  why  a  good  finish  on  the  part  of  the  club  attracts 
less  interest  than  it  should.  In  the  closing  days  of  last  season  St.  Louis 
was  unusually  good.  It  manifested  itself  in  batting,  particularly,  and  in  its 
general  play  in  many  ways.  A  weakness  which  held  to  the  team  throughout 
the  struggle  was  the  inability  of  its  pitchers  to  maintain  a  steady  pace.  Two 
or  three  of  them  pitched  some  good  games,  but  they  were  not  consistent  in 
their  efforts.  They  lacked  by  a  small  degree  the  skill  to  make  their  per- 
centage of  victories  a  plus  quantity  instead  of  a  minus  quantity.  This  ab- 
sence of  strength  was  sufl&cient  to  account  in  part  for  the  failure  of  St.  Louis 
to  reach  that  point  in  the  race  where  the  team  could  be  designated  an  ag- 
gressive factor  to  be  thoroughly  accounted  with  before  a  championship  could 
be  won. 

Had  the  St.  Louis  team  ever  been  strong  enough  to  get  into  first  place  it 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  task  to  oust  it.  Despite  the  fact  that  its  pitchers 
were  not  of  the  highest  quality,  they  would  have  been  supported  by  power- 
ful batting  and,  animated  by  the  fact  that  the  team  was  at  the  top,  un- 
doubtedly would  have  become  a  stronger  corps  to  beat.  Success  will  fire  the 
heart  of  the  pitcher  as  much  as  it  kindles  a  blaze  in  the  heart  of.  the  batter. 
The  team  always  was  a  dangerous  rival  when  its  batters  were  hitting  in 
unison. 

St.  Louis  did  not  get  a  good  start  and  its  failure  in  that  respect  is  charged 
in  part  to  the  delay  in  reporting  by  some  of  the  members.  The  holding  back 
of  fielders  upset  the  plans  of  the  manager  and  refusal  to  enter  upon  con- 
tracts in  time  to  have  all  players  conform  to  the  demands  of  playing  dates, 
cost  the  St.  Louis  club  some  games  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics.  If  it  also 
happened  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  players  cost  the  championship  it  was 
really  a  mistaken  move,  for  loss  of  opportunity  to  be  a  member  of  a  cham- 
pionship team  is  loss  of  individual  revenue  and  reputation  to  a  ballplayer. 
He  is  in  need  of  both  of  them  because  by  both  of  them  he  thrives. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  St.  Louis  team  had  won  only  seven  games  and 
lost  fifteen.  After  that  it  began  to  pick  up  and  by  June  15  was  in  third 
place,  but  too  far  behind  both  Pittsburgh  and  New  York  to  be  better  than 
a  third  place  team  because  of  its  early  season  failure.  Had  St.  Louis  been 
able  to  win  fifteen  games,  with  a  loss  of  seven,  by  May  15,  the  story  would 
have  been  quite  different,  for  the  Cardinals  would  have  at  once  been  fighting 
factors  for  the  championship.  Neither  Pittsburgh  nor  New  York  would 
have  predominated  as  they  did,  and  the  heavy  hitting  of  the  St.  Louis  men 
might  easily  have  carried  them  to  a  place  of  vantage  where  they  would  have 
made  every  team  in  the  league  come  to  them.  Always,  however,  they  car- 
ried that  handicap  of  defeat  which  they  had  sustained  early  in  the  race  and 
from  which  they  never  were  able  to  recover. 

Another  period  of  loose  playing  and  erratic  pitching  seized  them,  and  after 
making  their  fine  fight  to  reach  third  place  they  dropped  back  again  to  fifth. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  August  they  started  to  make  one  of  those  typical 
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St.  Louis  finishes,  and  they  continued  going  stronger  and  stronger  until 
they  were  once  more  back  to  the  point  which  they  had  held  in  July,  yet  sti|l.: 
separated  from  second  place  or  from  first  place  because  they  could  not 
overcome  the  handicap  of  a  bad  start.  If  it  is  true  that  defeats  could  be 
ascribed  to  inferior  playing  on  the  part  of  players  not  in  proper  condition 
when  the  season  began,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  why 
St.  Louis  lost  the  championship  in  1921  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  few  de- 
feats turned  into  victories  would  have  made  the  team  champions.  Fifteen 
games  added  to  the  winning  column  of  the  St.  Louis  club  would  have  car- 
ried them  over  the  heads  of  the  Pittsburghs  and  the  Giants,  and  there  have 
been  some  who  have  ascribed  fifteen  defeats  to  St.  Louis  because  of  unpre- 
paredness. 

St.  Louis  has  an  important  asset  of  strength  in  Hornsby.  A  player  who 
can  lead  his  league  in  batting  and  who  has  yet  to  show  that  he  ever  has  been 
extended  beyond  his  capabilities  is  a  valuable  man  for  any  Base  Ball  or- 
ganization. Somehow  it  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  that  this  really 
great  batter  has  never  been  pushed.  That  is  to  say,  he  never  has  been  on  a 
team  which  was  such  a  prominent  factor  in  a  championship  fight  that  it 
could  be  looked  upon  as  having  a  chance  to  win.  Many  of  the  championship 
batters  of  the  past  also  have  been  members  of  championship  Base  Ball  teams. 
They  have  batted  to  correspond  with  the  fight  which  they  were  making  to 
win  a  pennant.  The  instances  where  great  batters  have  fallen  off  in  their 
work  because  their  team  won  a  pennant  are  so  isolated  as  not  to  be  notice- 
able. When  a  leading  batter  is  also  a  member  of  a  team  which  leads  in  the 
race,  opposing  pitchers  are  more  likely  to  be  disconcerted  than  the  batter. 
That  is  a  point  to  his  advantage.  Hornsby  has  been  able  to  bat  all  his  days 
without  experiencing  the  nerve-tearing  worriment  of  the  player  who  is  a 
member  of  a  team  throbbing  with  championship  anxieties,  and  he  never  has 
urged  himself  harder  than  his  natural  desire  to  hit  and  the  intensified  desire 
which  happened  at  times  when  he  perhaps  wished  to  win  some  one  game 
above  all  others. 

If,  in  the  progress  of  things,  it  should  happen  that  St.  Louis  might  become 
a  more  important  factor  for  the  championship  in  the  season  to  come  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  study  the 
batting  of  this  leader  of  batters,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  present  day 
players. 

The  efforts  of  Branch  Rickey  to  place  a  championship  team  in  the 
National  League  for  St.  Louis  are  so  commendably  clean  and  sportsman- 
like that  he  has  many  well  wishers  throughout  the  United  States,  perhaps  "' 
more  than  he  realizes  himself.  Neither  babbling  gossip  nor  baneful  innuendo 
attach  themselves  to  his  plans  and  to  his  course,  and  some  day,  if  the  Fates 
believe  in  rewarding  a  clean  and  patient  manager,  Rickey  will  be  numbered 
among  those  who  have  been  successful  in  winning  pennants  in  major  leagues. 

Throughout  the  season  the  team  continued  to  play  on  the  field  of  the 
St.  Louis  American  League  club.  There  is  still  some  opposition  to  major 
league  clubs  using  one  diamond.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  keen  rivalry 
that  existed  years  ago  between  rival  leagues  and  partisans.  While  the  East 
may  in  some  respect  have  become  indifferent  to  the  use  of  one  field  by  rival 
teams,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  note  that  the  West  has  not  abandoned  that 
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quality  of  personal  interest  which  once  made  the  enthusiast  take  up  the 
battle  of  the  Base  Ball  owner.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimafe  quality,  rightly 
applied,  and  a  good  healthy  game  like  Base  Ball  never  will  suffer  from  clean 
personal  partisanship.  <^   -O    ■C> 

BOSTON.  Fred  Mitchell  managed  the  Bostons  in  1921  and  gave 

Won    79  the  enthusiasts  of  Boston  a  dazzling  surprise  party. 

p^^*  gj^  Boston  always  is  partial  to  surprise  parties  and  ac- 
cepted that  of  the  past  season  with  the  same  show 
of  delight  as  it  accepts  everything  in  the  way  of  athletics.  Prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  play  the  Boston  club  was  not  rated  very  high  by  prophets  and 
prognosticators.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  Boston  would  drag 
along  a  placid  existence  and  finish  somewhere  in  the  second  division,  prob- 
ably better  than  Philadelphia,  which  was  not  given  as  much  encouragement 
as  some  of  the  other  teams. 

Mitchell  achieved  another  result.  At  one  time  he  had  the  Boston  players 
doing  so  well  that  there  were  expressions  of  wonderment  all  over  the  United 
States.  On  every  Base  Ball  tongue  the  query  was  repeated,  "Is  this  going 
to  be  another  Boston  Base  Ball  miracle?"  Since  the  days  of  George  Stall- 
ings,  who  took  his  tailenders  to  the  top  of  the  league  in  1914,  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  "fans"  who  have  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  that  meteoric  flight.  The  "Boston  miracle"  has  become  a  stock 
phrase  of  the  game. 

When  the  season  started,  Boston  did  not  begin  with  a  rush  that  caused 
any  excitement.  The  players  carried  along  about  at  the  speed  which  was 
expected  of  them.  They  won,  and  they  lost,  and  did  both  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  Then  came  the  first  trip  to  the  West  and  with  it  the  first  shock 
to  the  old  stagers.  They  had  to  look  twice  and  rub  their  eyes  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  they  found  Boston  in  third  place  in  the  race  for  the  cham- 
pionship and  playing  better  ball  than  any  team  in  the  National  League  ex- 
cept Pittsburgh.  They  outstripped  New  York  in  the  first  trip  west,  al- 
though they  did  not  get  above  the  Giants  in  the  standing  because,  like 
St.  Loiiis,  they  had  not  won  successfully  enough  in  April  and  the  first  fif- 
teen days  of  May.  After  they  had  attained  third  place  in  the  race  the  critics 
refused  to  consider  them  seriously.  It  was  asserted  that  it  would  be  only  a 
question  of  time  before  Boston  would  lose  its  vigor  and  drop  back  to  where 
the  team  normally  belonged;  but  Boston  refused  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  On  June  30  it  was  still  third  in  the  race.  It  was  playing  better  than 
St.  Louis,  which  it  had  ousted  from  third  place.  Possibly  the  team  was  not 
batting  as  well  as  St.  Louis,  but  it  was  getting  good  pitching  from  young 
pitchers  and  that,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Boston 
succeeded  so  well  for  a  time — that  matter  of  pitching.  Not  much  is  hoped 
for  from  young  pitchers — certainly  not  enough  to  take  a  team  toward  the 
top  and  hold  it  there.  The  Boston  youngsters  did  take  the  team  toward  the 
top  and,  it  must  be  added,  failed  to  keep  it  there,  by  doing  so  upholding  the 
assertions  of  those  managers  who  never  will  concede  that  youngsters  are 
stable  ballplayers. 

On  the  last  day  of  August  the  Bostons  were  still  in  third  place  in  the 
race,  but  the  bell  had  begun  to  toll.    They  held  their  place,  but  their  per- 


7,  John  Peters;  2,  Fred  C.  Williams;  3,  Ralph  J.  Miller;  4,  Wilbur  W. 
Hubbell;  5,  Lee  Meadows;  6,  James  J.  Ring;  7,  Frank  L.  Bruggy;  8,  De 
Witt  W.  LeBourveau;  9,  Edward  J.  Konetchy;  10,  Walter  J.  Henline. 
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centage  was  going  out  like  the  tide.  The  batters  fell  off  in  their  work  and 
thf  pitchers  did  not  do  as  well  as  they  had  been  doing.  Challenged  by  the 
St.  Louis  club,  which  had  begun  its  forward  advance,  the  Bostons  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  owing  to  their  inability  to  keep  up  a  batting  pace  which 
was  as  fast  as  that  set  by  their  Western  rivals.  Boston  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  come  back  after  their  reverses,  and  possibly  did  not  have  the  fire 
and  the  ambition.  They  had  seen  their  pennant  picture  fade.  As  its  colors 
became  less  and  less  vivid  the  players  became  more  and  more  depressed  and 
hopefulness  gave  way  to  resignation.  The  spirit  wasn't  there. .  The  time 
was  too  short  in  the  few  days  which  remained  of  the  season  ever  to  catch 
the  Giants,  who  were  fast  overtaking  the  Pittsburghs,  and  the  players, 
stolidly  sticking  to  their  task,  could  not  be  aroused  to  the  point  where 
they  could  make  a  good  fight  to  save  even  the  reward  which  might  come 
to  them  if  they  had  a  good  place  at  the  finish.  They  saw  the  pennant  of 
which  they  had  dreamed  not  flying  for  them  but  for  another.  They  saw 
the  impossibility  of  finishing  second  and  taking  second  money  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and,  finally,  when  the  St.  Louis  club  began  to  swing  along  and  make 
its  bid  for  third  place  and  the  reward  which  went  with  that  position,  the 
disappointed  Bostons  did  not  have  enough  left  in  reserve  to  accept  the 
challenge.     Thus  third  place  also  dropped  from  their  grasp. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  Boston  club  did  not  play  good  Base  Ball. 
It  did.  It  surprised  everybody  by  the  strength  of  its  game  and  should  take 
the  field  in  1922  a  better  team  than  it  was  in  the  past  season  now  that  a  few 
changes  have  been  made. 

Lack  of  powerful  batting  handicapped  the  Bostons.  They  did  not  have 
enough  good  hitters.  To  go  further,  they  did  not  have  enough  consistent 
hitters  even  of  those  whom  they  had.  They  could  not,  and  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  come  through  with  the  blow  which  was  needed 
in  a  crisis.  When  they  were  going  at  their  best,  winning  astonishingly  well 
from  their  rivals,  their  pitchers  kept  the  runs  of  their  opponents  few  in 
number  and  their  batters  did  not  fail  to  hit  when  it  was  of  advantage  to 
them  to  win.  Toward  the  end  of  the  season  when  they  began  to  lag  in  their 
pace,  the  batters  found  the  pitching  of  the  leading  clubs  improved  and  did 
not  hit  so  effectively,  and  the  pitchers  found  that  the  batters  of  other  teams 
which  were  the  contenders  in  the  race  were  batting  better. 

The  Boston  public  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  good  work  of  the 
players  and  the  games  were  better  attended  at  Boston  than  they  had  been  at 
any  time  since  George  W.  Grant  purchased  the  club,  a  result  which  was  per- 
sonally gratifying  to  him  as  it  indicated  that  the  hearts  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic were  still  open  to  the  Boston  Nationals,  who  had  done  so  much  in  Base 
Ball  in  other  years.  ^•>   -O   -O 

BROOKLYN.       In  recent  history  it  has  been  an  impossible  task  for 

Won  77  a  National  League  championship  team  of  one  season 

p^^*   g^^  to  repeat  its  success  in  the   season  following.     The 

sweets  of  victory  have  inevitably  been  followed  by 
the  bitters  of  defeat.  No  aggregation  of  players  has  had  the  sustaining 
power  to  carry  it  through  to  a  pennant  in  the  championship  struggle  of  a 
subsequent  year.     Reaching  its  climax  in  the  season  in  which  the  cham- 


J,  Clifford  Lee;  2,  Joseph  Rapp;  3,  John  B.  Miller;  4,  Curtis  Walker;  5, 
John  A.  Monroe;  6,  Russell  G.  Wrightstone;  7,  Philip  Weinert;  8,  Walter 
M.  Belts;  9,  James  L.  Smith;  10,  Lance  Richbourg. 
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pionship  is  won,  the  pennant  team  never  has  been  able  to  repeat  and  finish 
better  than  in  a  losing  fight.  Each  team  will  give  its  own  reason  for  in- 
ability to  repeat;  but  in  some  instances,  at  least,  championships  have  not 
been  won  in  the  second  year  because  players  have  been  unable  physically 
to  play  championship  Base  Ball  two  years  in  succession.  Older  players  have 
predominated  in  major  league  clubs  since  the  days  of  the  war,  and  pos- 
sibly another  year  or  two  must  elapse  before  younger  generations  will  be- 
gin to  show  their  superior  skill. 

While  it  was  not  wholly  the  pitchers  who  won  a  championship  for  Brook 
lyn  in  1920,  it  was  pitchers  who  won  a  greater  part  of  it.  The  Brooklyns 
of  that  year  were  not  what  could  be  termed  hard  hitters.  They  were  aided 
greatly  in  their  quest  for  a  pennant  by  the  unexpected  good  batting  of 
Konetchy  and  one  or  two  others  who  had  seemed  to  be  on  a  decline  but 
who  came  through  handsomely  when  their  services  were  most  needed.  In 
1921  the  players  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  winning  the  pennant 
the  previous  season,  even  the  pitchers,  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  them  the  year  before.  The  result  was  defeat.  Grimes  made  the  best 
showing  for  Brooklyn  in  1921  and  he  was  slow  in  starting  because  he  was 
not  in  good  condition  owing  to  a  belated  start.  Even  after  he  had  started 
he  did  not  get  to  the  top  of  his  form  until  it  was  too  late  to  win  a  second 
pennant  for  Brooklyn  or  to  finish  second  or  third.  In  the  last  few  days 
of  the  race  the  Brooklyns,  seemingly  overwhelmed  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  a  losing  fight,  sagged  off  unmistakably  and  did  not  finish  in  the  first 
division.  Both  St.  Louis  and  Boston  overcame  them  and  finished  ahead 
of  them. 

It  took  no  unusually  sharp  eye  to  see  that  Brooklyn  was  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  before  the  summer  was  half  over.  Once  the  team  rallied  and  gave 
some  manifestation  of  forcing  the  attack.  It  was  a  brief  spasm  of  virtuous 
effort.  After  that  it  just  played  ball.  In  the  very  earliest  part  of  the  yeat 
its  pitchers  still  proved  to  be  bane  in  the  lives  of  the  New  York  batters 
and  were  instrumental  in  keeping  the  Giants  in  check  for  a  time,  but  at  the 
finish  of  the  season  even  the  pitchers  had  lost  their  potency  over  New  York 
and  they  were  as  vigorously  batted  by  the  Giants  as  the  pitchers  of  some 
other  teams.  Brooklyn  did  have  the  distinction  of  winning  the  season's 
series  from  New  York,  and  was  the  only  team  to  do  so ;  but  the  pride  of  that 
victory  was  purely  local  and  its  result  did  not  carry  the  team  into  a  world 
series,  with  its  gratifying  financial  reward  for  good  effort. 

In  general,  the  pitching  was  not  so  good,  the  batting  weaker,  and  the 
fielding  not  up  to  the  sharp  standard  which  had  been  in  evidence  in  1920. 
If  there  are  any  other  reasons  why  Brooklyn  did  not  win  a  championship 
for  the  second  time  in  succession,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  cite  them,  as 
those  are  enough.  Any  team  which  falters  in  the  three  important  requisites 
of  Base  Ball  cannot  hope  to  have  the  success  of  pennant  winning  attach  it- 
self to  its  chances  two  years  in  succession. 

Before  the  season  was  over,  changes  were  made  in  the  players.  Pfeffer 
was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  in  exchange  for  Schupp  and  other  players. 
Pfeffer  had  been  unable  to  win  for  Brooklyn  and  Schupp  had  been  as  un- 
successful for  St.  Louis.  The  change  possibly  did  no  particular  good  to 
either  nor  did  it  do  any  harm.     Pfeffer  pitched  an  occasional  good  game 


m 


1,  Schmidt  (Pittsburgh)  steals  third  base,  Frisch  {Giants)  missing  him  by  a 
yard.  2,  Ball  glances  from  the  glove  of  Ford  (Boston)  to  his  face  and  never 
worries  him.    3,  Toney  (Giants)  winning  a  game  in  the  regular  season  with 

a  home  run  by  himself.  Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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for  St.  Louis  and  Schupp  did  the  same  thing  for  Brooklyn.  Konetchy,  again 
relapsing  into  a  condition  of  declining  batting,  was  permitted  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Schmandt  v/as  played  at  first  base,  where  he  performed  credit- 
ably, even  though  he  did  not  play  a  part  in  winning  a  pennant.  The  outfield 
remained  intact,  but  it  was  slower  by  exactly  the  lapse  of  one  year  in  time. 
Composed  of  veteran  material  it  performed  as  well  as  such  players  usually 
do,  but  it  was  not  a  high-power,  driving,  smashing  outfield  like  one  that  is 
winning  a  championship.  The  catching  was  about  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  of  the  previous  year.  Miller  is  one  of  the  oldest  catchers  of  the  Na- 
tional League  and  one  of  the  surest,  but  he  is  a  better  catcher  of  seasoned 
pitchers  than  of  younger  pitchers. 

The  general  work  of  the  team  impressed  one  as  that  of  players  who  had 
reached  their  climax  in  1920  and  who  were  unable  to  come  back  to  the 
standard  which  they  had  set  for  themselves.  It  might  be  described  by  say- 
ing that  having  won  a  championship  they  had  so  exhausted  their  effort  that 
not  even  the  lapse  of  a  winter  could  recuperate  them  sufficiently  for  the 
stress  of  another  pennant  victory.  They  were  playing  ball  as  well  as  they 
could,  but  they  were  unable  to  summon  the  skill  needed  at  critical  moments 
to  put  them  in  front  against  their  rivals.  Championships  are  won  by  a 
small  margin  and  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  that  a  team  shall  be 
able  to  conquer  in  those  games  in  which  the  fight  trembles  in  the  balance. 
If  it  cannot  win  two-thirds  of  the  very  close  contests  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  it  can  win  a  championship  in  a  schedule  of  154  games,  because  at  the 
end.  of  the  season  it  will  be  found  that  the  half-dozen  or  so  contests  which 
were  lost  when  a  hit  or  a  good  throw  would  have  won  them,  are  the  very 
games  that  have  cost  a  team  the  pennant. 

o  o  o 

CINCINNATI.      It  was  early  in  evidence  that  Cincinnati  would  not 

Won    70  play   consistently   enough   to   win   the   championship 

^^^*  ^^1  of  the  National  League  in  1921,  and  it  did  not  take 

all  of  the  season  to  demonstrate  that  the  team  would 
be  unable  to  finish  in  the  first  division.  Not  even  the  rallying  power  of 
Moran,  the  optimistic  manager  of  the  club,  could  inspire  his  players  with, 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  for  pronounced  success  over  their  rivals. 

Cincinnati  had  many  things  with  which  to  contend.  There  was  the  re- 
fusal of  Groh,  for  one  thing,  to  play  with  the  team;  but  even  after  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  had  applied  for  reinstatement,  which  was  granted 
to  him,  his  skill  did  not  supply  the  added  strength  necessary  to  make  the 
nine  a  winner.  The  players  did  not  start  hopelessly  bad,  winning  a  fair 
share  of  their  games  without  the  presence  of  Groh  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  they  dropped  and  lost  their  aggressiveness  so  early  that,  by  the 
end  of  May,  they  were  in  last  place  and  from  that  time  on  drifted  with  the 
tide.  Much  of  the  year  Cincinnati  was  no  higher  in  the  race  than  seventh 
place;  but  in  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  season  showed  enough  ability  to  win 
nearly  as  many  games  as  it  lost,  and  by  so  doing  maintained  a  lead  over 
Chicago  which  held  Cincinnati  to  sixth  place  at  the  finish. 

The  absence  of  Groh  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  not  the  only 
trouble  that  beset  Moran.     Roush  was  slow  in  coming  to  terms  with  the 


:^^ii- 


1,  Johnson  (BrookLyn)  out  at  stcond  on  Ebbets  Field.  2,  Nets  (Brooklyn) 
is  Mife  on  a  play  which  ivas  disputed  by  Rawlings  of  the  Giants  and  the  latter 
2vas  sent  to  the  bench.  3,  Bigbee  (Pittsburgh)  declared  safe  at  third  against 
the  Giants.  4i,  Frisch  (Giants)  cleverly  slides  under  Kilduff  (Brooklyn)  and 
is  safe  when  the  astonished  Kilduff'  drops  the  ball.  5,  Killefer  (Cubs)  tries 
to  steal  against  Snyder  (Giants)  and  misses  second  base  by  a  foot.  6,  Giants 
have  Whitted  (Pittsburgh)   trapped  on  the  line,  but  he  gets  back  to  third 

base  in  safety.  Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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owners  for  the  season,  and  when  he  did  agree  to  a  contract  he  was  not  in 
the  best  of  condition.  After  he  had  started  to  play  he  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  injured  and  to  suffer  with  the  meanest  of  all  ailments  to  ball- 
players— a  charley  horse — so  all  in  all  it  was  not  a  favorable  year  for  him. 
That  affected  the  chances  of  the  team  adversely,  because  Roush's  ability 
had  been  a  potent  factor  for  success  from  the  time  that  he  joined  Cincinnati. 
His  play  in  1919,  both  in  the  regular  season  and  in  the  world  series,  was 
superb. 

iCopf,  shortstop  of  the  team,  was  another  player  who  was  dilatory  in  com- 
ing to  terms,  and  like  the  others  who  balked  upon  the  offers  which  were 
made  to  them,  was  of  comparatively  small  value  to  the  organization  during 
the  year.  In  its  relations  with  players  who  declined  the  first  offers  which 
-were  made  to  them  and  who  were  hesitant  upon  reporting,  Cincinnati  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  club  in  the  National  League. 

The  team  did  not  get  the  best  of  pitching  throughout  the  year.  Two  of 
its  pitchers  worked  very  successfully  and  all  of  them  were  faithful  enough, 
but  their  success  against  their  rivals  was  mediocre.  The  lack  of  good  pitch- 
ing combined  with  an  unsettled  infield  and  an  outfield  which  was  not  play- 
ing to  standard  for  a  team  that  sought  championship  honors,  were  quite 
sufficient  to  hold  any  Base  Ball  nine  to  the  second  division  in  a  major 
league. 

It  was  the  second  year  in  succession  that  Moran  had  found  himself  with 
a  weak  pitching  staff.  If  there  has  been  one  thing  above  another  in  which 
Moran  has  excelled  as  a  manager  of  professional  Base  Ball  clubs  it  is  in 
his  ability  to  get  together  good  pitchers,  and  the  fact  that  he  failed  in  his 
efforts  two  years  in  succession  is  not  so  much  a  criticism  of  Moran  as 
manager  as  a  sure  indication,  of  the  troubles  to  which  managers  are  put  in 
these  days  to  obtain  good  pitchers.  Moran  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  failed 
to  find  them.  For  two  seasons  one  of  the  hardest  problems  confronting  the 
managers  of  those  teams  who  are  trying  to  get  their  organizations  out  of 
the  second  division  is  that  of  finding  the  pitchers  who  are  essential  to  that 
result.  It  is  more  and  more  evident  from  season  to  season  that  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  Base  Ball  have  produced  very  little  along  the  line  of 
standard  pitchers,  a  standard  by  the  way  which  no  longer  need  be  set  at 
winning  two-thirds  of  the  games  of  a  season,  but  which  may  be  established 
at  winning  a  little  more  than  one-half.  That  shows  how  the  merit  of  pitch- 
ing has  declined  as  it  relates  to  the  general  run  of  ballplayers. 

Neale,  the  outfielder  who  had  been  transferred  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
Cincinnati  owners,  was  later  returned  to  Cincinnati;  but  he  was  not  hav- 
ing a  good  year  and  did  little  good  for  the  team.  Duncan  played  up  to  his 
ability  of  other  years,  but  on  the  whole  the  outfield  was  not  of  that  high 
type  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  National  League  when  the 
Cincinnatis  won  the  pennant. 

Always  there  is  a  reaction  after  winning  a  championship,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati club  during  the  season  of  1921  was  undergoing  that  process  of  trans- 
formation by  which  a  very  good  Base  Ball  nine  becomes  a  mediocre  or- 
ganization for  the  time  being.  More  and  more  it  is  being  recognized  that 
recent  pennants  are  won  by  players  who  have  come  to  the  zenith  of  their 
ability  and  that  it  is  asking  much  to  expect  them  to  continue  with  the  same 


1,  Deal  {Cubs),  a  guud  doiigti ,  sUpptd  by  Kilduff  for  a  stolen  base.  2, 
Frisch  (Giants)  showing  how  third  base  should  be  stolen  in  the  proper 
manner.  3,  Nehf  (Giants)  barely  escapes  being  nipped  on  the  base  by  an 
unexpected  throw  by  Bigbee  of  Pittsburgh.  4,  Myers  (Brooklyn)  scores 
ivhen  O'Neill,  the  Boston  catcher,  drops  the  ball  at  Myers'  feet. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  "York. 
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degree  of  expert  skill  after  they  have  made  their  greatest  success.  The 
Cincinnati  team  wore  down  as  other  teams  have  worn  down.  It  is  proving 
to  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  any  manager  to  succeed  in  repeating  a  pennant 
victory. 

One  player  came  through  nicely  for  Cincinnati.  He  is  Bohne,  who  was 
obtained  from  the  Coast  and  played  well  at  both  third  and  second  base 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  predicted  he  would  be  too  light  for 
major  league  company.  Hargrave,  a  new  catcher,  did  fairly  well  behind  the 
bat.  In  other  respects  there  was  nothing  to  the  team  that  was  exceptional, 
and  the  process  of  reconstruction  is  going  on. 

o  o  o 

CHICAGO.         It    looks    quite    as    unnatural    to    see    Chicago    in 

Won 64  seventh   place   in   the   race   for   a    National    League 

^'^^   ^^  championship  as  it  looked  not  long  ago  to  see  the 

New  York  team  in  last  place.  For  years  Chicago 
has  been  one  of  the  fighting  teams  of  major  league  Base  Ball.  Except 
when  stripped  of  its  players  by  stress  of  Base  Ball  war  it  has  been  a  leader 
— not  a  follower — and  even  in  its  direst  moments  when  players  of  skill  and 
long  association  had  left  it,  the  Chicagos  were  contenders  who  never 
lagged. 

When  John  J.  Evers  was  made  manager  of  Chicago  in  1921  there  were 
bright  recollections  of  former  days.  He  was  given  a  fine  reception  by 
the  Chicago  enthusiasts,  who  were  still  loyal  to  him  because  of  deeds  of 
the  past.  That  he  may  have  been  a  fighting  enemy  later  when  he  joined 
other  clubs  in  the  National  League  made  no  difference  to  them.  They  re- 
membered the  second  baseman  as  a  Cub  when  he  was  so  fragile  that 
he  seemed  likely  to  be  blown  away  by  one  of  Chicago's  rollicking  prairie 
winds,  and  they  went  forth  to  do  him  honor  and  give  him  a  glad  greeting. 
The  season  had  not  finished — indeed,  was  a  long  way  from  the  finish — when 
it  was  suddenly  announced  from  Chicago  that  a  change  had  been  made 
in  the  managership  and  that  Evers  had  been  deposed  because  of  ill-health. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Killefer,  catcher  for  the  team,  and  Killefer  is  to  be 
the  manager  of  the  Cubs  in  1922.  Evers  had  failed  to  get  the  work  out 
of  the  players  that  had  been  expected. 

For  the  most  part  the  former  manager  has  held  his  silence  regarding 
why  he  left  Chicago,  although  it  was  intimated  that  he  did  not  think  that 
all  of  the  players  of  his  team  gave  him  their  best  efforts.  That  may  be  true. 
It  was  said  that  Mitchell,  former  manager  of  the  Chicagos,  had  been 
thwarted  in  some  of  his  plans  by  a  faction  of  the  players  who  were  hostile 
to  him.  In  any  event  he  gave  way  to  Evers  and  the  latter  served  in  the 
capacity  of  manager  for  a  period  of  weeks  only,  as  compared  with  the  longer 
duration  of  Mitchell's  term.  If  there  has  been  a  factional  element  at  work 
in  the  Chicago  Base  Ball  team  it  will  take  more  than  the  changing  of  a 
manager  to  be  rid  of  it.  There  is  nothing  which  can  provoke  more  harm 
than  a  group  of  malcontents,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  championships  have 
been  won  in  major  league  circles  when  the  players  were  a  house  divided 
among  themselves.     They  were  of  a  stronger  type  than  the  average  rebel 


1,  Hornsby  (St.  Louis)  fails  to  make  third  base  when  he  tries  to  steal  it  on 
Ebbets  Field.  2,  Olson  (Brooklyn)  tried  hard  to  score  in  game  on  Ebbets 
Field  and  appealed  to  the  umpire,  but  in  vain,  as  Schmidt,  the  Pittsburgh 
catcher,  dived  forward  and  caught  the  runner.     3,  Maisel   (Cubs)    out  at 

third  on  Ebbets  Field  in  a  force  play.  Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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because  they  put  their  club's  interests  most  at  heart  even  if  they  did  fight 
each  other  with  a  gentleman's  dislike. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  so 
far  as  Chicago  is  concerned.  The  team  played  poor  Base  Ball  after  May 
15  and  not  very  good  before  then.  It  was  evident  that  the  material  was  not 
there  to  make  a  good  ball  team.  Whatever  opinion  may  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  manager  and  by  others  who  were  connected  with  the  team, 
the  general  run  of  "fans"  could  not  be  convinced  that  the  Cubs,  made  up 
as  they  were  for  1921,  could  be  made  to  finish  in  the  first  division.  They 
did  not. 

Behind  the  bat  there  was  Killefer,  in  his  prime  one  of  the  very  best 
catchers  of  the  National  League,  but  not  at  his  best  because  of  injury. 
The  pitching  staff  was  never  high  grade.  It  is  true  that  it  contained  both 
Alexander  and  Vaughn,  but  both  of  them  were  under  the  weather.  Alexan- 
der early  developed  trouble  with  his  arm — he  has*been  in  service  for  a  long 
time — and  Vaughn  was  not  himself.     The  other  pitchers  were  average. 

The  infield  held  nothing  which  would  assure  anyone  of  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  run  first  or  second  or  third  in  a  championship  race,  and  the  out- 
field was  not  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  players  may  or  may  not 
have  been  divided  into  factions,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  quarreled 
with  their  manager.  Whether  they  did  or  not,  no  one  could  have  sincerely 
thought  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  win  a  championship,  unless  over- 
impressed  with  superficiality. 

The  Chicagos  won  the  series  from  Brooklyn,  eleven  to  ten,  broke  even 
with  Philadelphia  and  won  from  Cincinnati  by  thirteen  to  nine.  Not  all 
of  the  series  with  Brooklyn  was  played,  but  against  both  Philadelphia  -and 
Cincinnati  all  twenty-two  games  were  completed.  The  poorest  showing  of 
the  Cubs  was  against  Pittsburgh.  They  won  only  five  games  from  them, 
and  it  was  partly  because  of  their  success  over  Chicago  that  the  Pittsburghs 
were  able  to  hold  their  place  in  the  race.  Pittsburgh  lost  to  New  York 
that  which  it  gained  most  from  Chicago,  and  by  this  peculiar  three-cornered 
result  the  Giants  won  the  championship,  as  New  York  did  not  play  so  well 
against  Chicago  as  it  did  against  Pittsburgh,  It  will  be  noted  where  re- 
sults happen  like  that  cited,  how  much  difference  there  is  between  a  round 
robin  race  for  a  championship  and  a  series  of  games  at  match  play  at  the 
end  of  a  season.  A  team  that  has  won  a  league  championship  has  won 
something  worthwhile  from  all  contenders,  and  while  the  title  of  "world's 
champions"  has  been  fancifully  attached  to  the  success  of  the  victors  in  the 
world  series,  it  is  a  championship  bought  too  cheaply.  It  may  happen  in 
any  series  of  "sudden  death"  that  good  pitching  will  win  for  the  successful 
team  against  any  other  factor  in  its  work. 

When  a  team  finishes  as  Chicago  did  in  1921  in  a  National  League  race, 
it  means  that  its  future  is  likely  to  be  occupied  for  some  time  in  building 
up.  The  Cubs  either  must  replace  their  veterans  with  players  partially 
developed,  who  may  be  secured  at  fancy  prices,  or  they  must  seek  to  re- 
build a  team  from  the  bottom  with  such  material  as  they  can  find  in  the 
minors.  It  will  take  time  and  patience  to  get  Chicago  out  of  seventh  place, 
now  that  it  has  finally  landed  there  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  club 
in  recent  years. 


1,  Admirable  photograph  showing  Rapp  being  touched  out  at  third  base  in 
game  on  Polo  Grounds.  2,  Miller  (Brooklyn)  safe  when  the  ball  is  dropped 
at  second  base.  3,  Kelly  (Giants)  making  a  home  run  at  the  Polo  Grounds 
and  also  lifting  the  ball  over  the  left  field  fence  at  the  same  time. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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PHILADELPHIA.  Philadelphia  began  with  a  new  manager,  William 

Won  64   Donovan,  and  a  team  for  which  nothing  was  claimed 

^^   •■;     gl^   except  that  which  might  be  developed  from  material 

giving  no  promise  of  championship  quality. 

At  the  outset  of  training  the  future  of  the  club  was  dimmed  by  one  of 
those  dispensations  of  fate  which  come  with  suddenness  and  make  history 
with  abruptness.  Fletcher,  who  had  gone  to  Florida  to  get  in  condition  for 
the  season,  was  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  Barely  had  he 
been  given  time  to  mourn  this  death  when  that  of  his  father  followed. 
That  led  him  to  abandon  Base  Ball  for  a  year  and  the  game  temporarily 
lost  a  player  of  the  type  that  is  worth  while.  Let  us  have  more  Fletchers 
in  Base  Ball. 

With  Fletcher  at  shortstop  Manager  Donovan,  who  had  again  assumed 
control  of  a  major  league  club  after  an  engagement  in  the  Eastern  League, 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  build  up  an  infield  which  would  make  a  good 
defense  for  his  team.  Left  without  a  shortstop,  who  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  National  League  despite  his  many  years  of  service,  Donovan's  plans  were 
severely  tested  at  the  start. 

He  dared  to  use  Parkinson,  a  sandlot  recruit,  at  short.  He  was  rewarded 
to  some  extent  for  his  courage  because  Parkinson  did  meet  some  expecta- 
tions as  a  fielder,  whether  or  not  he  indicated  much  skill  as  a  batter. 

Paulette  had  been  in  line  for  first  base.  It  was  decreed  by  Commissioner 
Landis  that  Paulette  could  not  engage  in  Base  Ball  with  the  Phillies,  and 
thus  Philadelphia  was  bereft  of  another  infielder.  There  was  no  regular 
third  baseman  with  whom  to  begin— that  is,  no  regular  third  baseman  with 
experience — and  all  in  all  the  Phillies  were  in  a  bad  dilemma. before  they 
had  played  their  first  game. 

The  outfield  was  not  complete.  There  were  two  veterans,  Meusel  and 
Williams,  and  green  players  from  whom  to  find  the  third. 

Before  the  season  was  over  Meusel  had  been  transferred  to  the  Giants 
by  sale,  and  Williams  was  therefore  the  only  player  of  past  reputation  left 
on  the  team,  except  a  pitcher  or  so.  In  part  exchange  for  Meusel  the 
Philadelphia  management  received  Walker  from  the  Giants,  a  young  center 
fielder  not  quite  good  enough  for  a  team  which  considered  that  it  was  a 
downright  championship  contender. 

Before  the  summer  had  expired  Rawlings,  second  basman,  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  and  what  there  had  been  of  an  infield  was  quite 
effectually  wiped  out.  The  Philadelphia  management  introduced  some 
young  players  with  the  theory  of  ultimately  putting  together  a  winner. 

Like  any  club  which  is  a  tailender.  and  hopelessly  so,  th^  Phillies  played 
their  way  through  the  season  purely  from  mechanical  necessity.  In  the  very 
early  days — the  springtime — there  was  quite  a  little  fighting  spirit  to  the 
club.  With  what  he  had  Donovan  apparently  was  able  to  inject  some  life 
into  the  players  and  they  battled  the  first  division  contingent  as  if  they 
meant  to  break  into  it. 

Their  energy  had  vanished  by  early  June  and  they  sank  into  the  sweet 
oblivion  of  last  place,  from  which  they  knew  that  no  one  wished  to  oust 
them,  and  day  by  day  played  their  games  to  win  when  they  could  and 
enjoy   the   thrills   that  went   with   it,   but   to   take    defeat   with   the    ctolid 


1,  McHenry  (St.  Louis)  tried  to  stretch  his  two-bagger  into  a  triple  and  is 
out  on  Ebbets  Field.  2,  Sullivan  (Cubs)  makes  a  home  run  by  an  eyelash 
after  a  long  drive  on  the  Polo  Grounds.  3,  Groh  (Cincinnati)  tries  vigor- 
^ously  to  steal  second  base  against  the  Giants,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  York.) 
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equanimity  which  is  characteristic  of  all  clubs  that  are  doomed  to  last  place 
and  make  it  apparent  that  they  feel  their  case  is  hopeless. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  summer  Manager  Donovan  was  retired  from 
the  team  by  the  president  of  the  club.  A  disagreement  arose  between  them 
not  all  of  the  details  of  which  were  made  public.  At  first  it  seemed  to  start 
because  of  misunderstanding,  but  when  the  difficulty  reached  a  climax 
Donovan  was  notified  that  he  would  be  paid  in  full  but  that  he  had  been 
superseded  by  Irvin  Wilhelm,  an  old  pitcher,  as  manager.  For  a  few 
days  the  team  chirped  up  under  Wilhelm  and  played  with  life  and  eager- 
ness to  win,  but  it  did  not  continue.  There  was  not  enough  strength  in 
the  organization  to  make  it  continue  and  it  finished  the  season  in  the  dreary 
monotone  with  which  it  had  played  during  much  of  the  year. 

The  team  lacked  everywhere.  That  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  it.  There  were  no  high  class  catchers,  no  high  class  pitchers,  no  in- 
field, and  much  of  the  time  no  outfield.  The  release  of  Rawlings  and 
Meusel  to  New  York  took  from  the  infield  and  the  outfield  as  good  as  there 
was  on  the  nine.  Meusel  was  charged  to  have  played  indifferent  Base  Ball 
because  he  was  on  a  team  which  was  not  in  the  fight,  but  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  Commissioner  Landis  and  exonerated  himself  so  that  he 
was  permitted  to  continue  with  the  Giants.  He  played  better  ball  with 
New  York  than  with  Philadelphia,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he 
found  himself  with  better  players  his  self-confidence  and  self-assertiveness 
returned  to  him. 

As  a  whole  the  Phillies  did  exactly  as  any  predestined  eighth  place  team 
may  be  expected  to  do — began  the  season  and  finished  it.  Much  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  needed  strength  to  make  the  team  a  factor  in  the  race 
in  1922,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  those  players  who  are  of 
good  promise,  looking  forward  to  the  development  of  a  nine  of  which 
Philadelphia  will  be  proud.  Such  things  take  time;  yet  after  all  it  is  the 
correct  manner  in  which  Base  Ball  should  be  conducted.  Purchasing 
strength  is  becoming  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  better  element  of 
sport  loving  Americans.     Fletcher's  return  should  help  the  team. 

The  semi-monthly  standing  of  National  League  clubs  during  the  season 
of  1921  was  as  follows: 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  APRIL  30. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC.  Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Pittsburgh    11         3        .786       Cincinnati    7         9        .400 

Brooklyn    10         5        .667        Boston    6         9        .400 

Chicago    6         5        .545        Philadelphia     5         8        .385 

New    York 7         6        .538        St.   Louis   2         9        .182 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  15. 

Pittsburgh     19         5        .792       Boston    9 

New    Yo'k 17         8        .680        Cincinnati    10 

Brooklyn     17       11        .607       St.     Louis 7 

Chicago    12         9        .571       Philadelphia   6 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS   MAY   31. 

Pittsburgh     28       11        .718       St.   Louis 16 

New    York  27        14        .659       Chicago   16 

Boston    19       19        .500       Philadelphia   14 

Brooklyn   21       22        .488       Cincinnati    15 


14 

.391 

IS 

.357 

15 

.318 

17 

.261 

20 

.444 

20 

.444 

23 

.378 

27 

.357 

1,  Kelly  {Giants)  making  his  seventh  and  *Hucky"  home  run  on  the  Polo 
Grounds.  2,  Grimes,  Brooklyn's  big  pitcher,  quite  a  base-runner,  tries 
to  steal  third  but  he  is  out.  3,  Schmandt  (Brooklyn)  looks  as  if  he  might 
be  diving,  but  he  is  trying  to  get  to  third  against  Philadelphia  on  a  double 

if-ll.  Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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Won.  Lost.  PC. 

35        17        .673 


.630 
.529 
.519 


Club. 
Brooklyn     ... 

Chicago      

Cincinnati    .. 
Philadelphia 


125 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 

.   27        30        .474 
.429 
.418 
16        34         .320 


21 


28 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JUNE 


I'ittsbnrgh    ; 46 

New   York    40 

I'.oston    35 

{St.    Louis    34 


22  .676  Brooklyn     34 

26  .606  Chicago    29 

29  .547  Cincinnati     25 

32  ,  .515  Philadelphia     '. 19 


34 

.500 

34 

.460 

41 

.379 

44 

.302 

STANDING   CLUBS   JULY   15. 


Pittsburgh 54 

New    York    50 

Boston    45 

Brooklyn     42 


27 


.667 
.633 
.584 
.512 


St.    Louis    ... 
Chicago      .... 
Cincinnati 
I'hiladelp'hia 


33        44 

29        49 
22        54 


.500 
.429 
.372 
.290 


Pittsburgh 
New    Y^ork 
Boston 
Brooklyn  ., 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  31. 

.  60        35        .632        St.    Louis    47  47  .500 

.  60        37        .619        Chicago     41  54  .432 

.  53        38        .582        Cincinnati     41  55  4'7 

.  49        49        .500        Philadelphia     29  65  .309 


Pittsburgh 
New    York 
Boston 
Brooklyn     . 


STANDING    OF    CLUBS   AUGUST   15. 


70 

38 

.648 

67 

45 

.598 

61 

45 

.575 

58 

54 

.518 

St.    Louis 56  53  .514 

Cincinnati    48  63  .432 

Chicago     44  65  .404 

Philadelphia     34  75  .312 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AUGUST  31. 


Pittsburgh     78  47  '    .624 

New   York    78  50  .609 

Boston      67  57  .540 

St.     Louis     67  58  .536 


Brooklyn     '...  65  62  .512 

Cincinnati    57  70  .449 

Chicago     49  75  .395 

Philadelphia     42  84  .333 


STANDING  OF   CLUBS   SEPTEMBER  15. 


New  York 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 
Boston    . . . . 


New   Y'^ork... 
Pittsburgh  .. 

St.    Louis 

Boston    

Brooklyn     . . . 
Cincinnati    .. 

Chicago   

Philadelphia 


88        54 

.620 

lirool 

klvn   . 

.   70        69 

.504 

64        55 

.604 

Cincinnati 

.   63        77 

.450 

78        62 

,557 

Chicago 

.   54        86 

.386 

<6        64 

,543 

I'hiia 

delDhia    ... 

.  48        94 

.338 

INAL    STANDING    OCTOBER   2. 

N.Y. 

Pitts.St.L.  Bos 

.  Bk'n 

.Cin. 

Chi. 

Phila.  Won.  Lost. 

PC. 

16 

11 

13 

10 

14 

14 

16 

94        59 

.614 

6 

10 

13 

12 

14 

17 

l'< 

•M        (13 

.588 

11 

ii 

12 

14 

10 

14 

15 

87        66 

.569 

S 

9 

io 

11 

13 

14 

14 

79        74 

.516 

12 

lU 

8 

11 

10 

10 

16 

77        75 

.5'I7 

8 

8 

12 

9 

ii 

9 

13 

70        83 

.458 

8 

t) 

8 

8 

11 

13 

11 

64        89 

.418 

6 

4 

7 

8 

6 

9 

11 

51      103 

.331 

ROGERS    IIORNSBY. 

St.    Louis. 

Leading    Batsman,    National   League,    1921. 


Photo  by 
International. 
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National  League  Averages,  1921 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1S71— Athletics    759 

1S72— Boston     830 

1873— Boston     729 

1874— Boston     717 

1875— Boston     899 

1876— Chicago     788 

1877- Boston     646 

1878— Boston     683 

1879— Providence    702 

1880- Chicago     798 

1881- Chicago     667 

1882- Chicago     655 

1883— Boston     643 

1884— Providence    750 

1885— Chicago     770 

1886- Chicago     726 

1887— Detroit    637 


188S— New     York 641 

1889- New     York 659 

1890- Brooklyn    667 

1891— Boston     630 

1892- Boston     680 

1893— Boston     667 

1894— Baltimore    695 

1895— Baltimore    669 

1896- Baltimore    698 

1897— Boston     795 

1S9S— Boston   685 

1899— Brooklyn    682 

1900— Brooklyn    603 

1901— Pittsburgh     647 

1902— Pittsburgh      741 

1903— Pittsburgh     650 

1904— New     York 693 


1905— New   York 66g 

1906— Chicago  765 

1907— Chicago     704 

1908— Chicago     643 

1909— Pittsburgh    724 

1910— Chicago     676 

1911— New  York    647 

1912— New  York    682 

1913— New  York 664 

1914— Boston   614: 

1915— Philadelphia    592 

1916— Brooklyn    610 

1917— New     York 636 

1918— Chicago     651 

1919— Cincinnati    686 

1920— Brooklyn    604 


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


New  York.., 
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Two  hundred  and  forty-five  players  took  part  in  games  for  the  National  League 
clubs  during  the  past  season.  Of  this  number,  177  players  engaged  in  fifteen  or  more 
games,   while  68  played  in  less  than  fifteen  contests. 

National  League  batting  history  of  the  previous  year  repeated  itself,  as  both  Rogers 
Hornsby  and  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  won  leading  honors  for  the  second  successive  year. 

Hornsby's  batting  mark  of  .397  is  the  highest  average  since  1899,  when  Edward 
Delehanty  of  Philadelphia  led  the  League  with  an  average  of  .408.  It  is  a  net  gain 
of  twenty-seven  percentage  points  over  his  mark  of  1920,  while  the  St.  Louis  club, 
which  led  In  club  batting  with  a  percentage  of  .308,  improved  its  mark,  of  1920  by 
nineteen  percentage  points. 

Rogers  Hornsby  made  the  most  hits,  235,  led  in  two-base  hits,  with  44,  and  tied 
with  Ray  Powell  of  Boston  for  the  most  three-baggers,   with  18. 

Carson  Eigbee  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  leading  one-base  hitter,  with  IGl  singles,  and 
George  Kelly  of  New  York,  with  23  home  runs,  made  the  most  four-base  hits. 

As  in  1920.  Rogers  Hornsby  again  leads  the  long  hitters,  with  378  total  bases, 
for  an  extra-base  percentage  of  .639. 

Six  players  made  two  hundred  or  more  hits,  as  follows:  Rogers  Hornsby  and  Austin 
McHenry  of  St.  Louis,  235  and  201  hits,  respectively;  Frank  Frisch  and  Emil  Meusel 
of  New  York,  211  and  201  hits,  respectively;  Carson  Bigbee  of  Pittsburgh,  204  hits, 
and  James  Johnston  of  Brooklyn,  203  hits.  Not  since  1899,  when  seven  players  made 
200  hits,   have   so  many   National  Leaguers   reached   this  high  mark. 

Eight  players  joined  the  "Century  Run  Club"  in  1921,  as  follows:  Hornsby  led  with 
131  runs:  Frank  Frisch  and  David  Bancroft,  each  scored  121;  Raymond  Powell  114, 
George  Burns  111,   James  Johnston  104,    and  Carson   Bigbee   100. 

Frank  Frisch  of  New  York  was  easily  the  leading  base  stealer,  with  49  stolen  bases. 

Milton  Stock  of   St.   Louis  led   at   s-icrificing,    with   36  sacrifice   hits. 

Ivan  Olson  of  Brooklyn  faced  pitching  the  most,  going  to  the  bat  652  times. 
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Six  players  engaged  in  every  game  their  clubs  played,  as  follows:  Hornsby  154, 
Frisch,  Bancroft,   Bo^Mkel  and  Bohne  153  each,  and  James  Johnston  152, 

A  tie  exists  for  th^ongest  streak  of  safe  hitting  in  consecutive  games,  as  Carson 
Bigbee  and  Joseph  Rapp  both  maintained  batting  streaks  in  23  successive  games. 

Nine  players  made  five  hits  in  a  game,  as  follows:  John  Smith  of  St.  Louis,  twice; 
William  Southworth,  Walter  Barbare  and  Fred  Nicholson  of  Boston;  Max  Carey  and 
Walter  Maranville  of  Pittsburgh.  Frank  Frisch  of  New  York,  Thomas  Griffith  of 
Brooklyn  and  George  Maisel  of  Chicago. 

Players  tallied  four  runs  per  game  on  twelve  occasions,  as  follows:  Rogers  Hornsby 
and  William  Southworth,  each  twice;  Raymond  Powell,  Thomas  Daly,  David  Bancroft, 
Frank  Frisch,  George  Cutshaw,  Max  Carey,  Carson  Bigbee  and  John  Smith  of  St. 
Louis. 

Rogers  Hornsby  hit  for  the  most  total  bases  in  a  game,  11,  making  a  three-bagger 
and   two  home  runs  on  June  7. 

Davis  Robertson  of  Pittsburgh,  by  batting  in  8  runs  on  August  19,  equalled  the 
National  League  runs-batted-in  record,  held  jointly  by  Bransfield  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Cravath  of  Philadelphia.  Tlie  old  National  League  runs-batted-in  record  of  11  runs  in 
one  game,  was  made  in  1892  by  Wilbert  Robinson  of  Baltimore. 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 

Name  and  Club.                             Bats.G.  AB.  R.    H.  TB.  2B. 

Patterson,   William   J.,    New  York.R     23     35  5     14     17  .. 

Hornsby,   Rogers,   St.   Louis R  154  592  131  235  378  44 

Twombly,   Clarence   E.,   Chicago. ...L     87  175  22     66     79  8 

Riviere,    Arthur    B.,    St.    Louis R     18       8  2       3       4  1 

Sallee,  Harry  F.,   New  York R     37     22  2       8      9  1 

Mueller,  Clarence  F.,   St.   Louis L     55  176  25     62     87  10 

Christenbury,  Lloyd  R.,   Boston L     62  125  34     44     63  6 

Roush,   Edd  J.,   Cincinnati L  112  418  68  147  210  27 

Ruether,   Walter  H.,   Brooklyn L     49     97  12     34     49  5 

McHenry  Austin,   St.   Louis R  152  574  92  201  305  37 

Cruise,   Walton  E.,   Boston L  108  344  47  119  173  16 

Fournier,   Jacques  F..   St.   Louis L  149  574  103  197  290  27 

Meusel,    Emil    F.,    Phila.-N.Y R  146  586  96  201302  33 

Frisch,   Frank   F.,   New   York... Both  153  618  121  211  300  31 

Scott,   John   W.,   Boston R     51     88  14     30    40  5 

Cutshaw,    George    W..    Pitts R     98  3.50  46  119  145  18 

Smith,   Earl,    New   York L     89  229  35     77  123  8 

Groh,   Henry   K.,    Cincinnati R     97  357  54  118  149  19 

Smith,   John,    St.   Louis L  116  411  86  135  196  22 

Mann,   Leslie,    St.    Louis R     97  2.56  57     84  131  12 

Young,    Ross,    New    York L  141  504  90  165  230  24 

Nicholson,   Fred,   Boston R     83  245  36     80  120  11 

Johnston,   James  H,    Brooklyn R  152  624  104  203  287  41 

Bigbee,    Carson   L.,    Pitts L  147  632  100  204  270  23 

Killefer,    William,    Chicago R     45  133  11     43     44  1 

Sullivan,   John  L.,    Boston-Chicago.  R     81  245  28     79  113  14 

Grimes,   Oscar   R.,   Chicago. ...... .R  147  530  91  170238  38 

Wheat,    Zack   D.,    Brooklyn L  148  568  91  182  275  31 

Snvder,    Frank,    New    York R  108  309  36     99  140  13 

Williams,    Fred    C,    Philadelphia.  .L  146  562  67  180  274  28 

Coumbe,    Fred    N.,    Cincinnati L     31     25  2       8       9  1 

demons.    Vernon   J.,    St.    Louis.... R  117  341  29  109  135  16 

Bancroft,   David,   New  York Both  153  606  121  193  267  26 

Mariott,    William    B.,    Chicago L     30     38  3     12     15  1 

Barber,   Turner,   Chicago L  127  4.52  73  142  167  14 

Boeckel,    Norman   D.,    Boston R  153  592  93  185  261  20 

Griffith,   Thomas  H.,    Brooklyn L  129  455  66  142  211  21 

Bruggy,   Frank  L.,   Philadelphia.  ..  R     96  277  28     86  116  11 

Maisel,   George  J.,   Chicago R  111  393  54  122  133  7 

Schultz,    Joseph.    St.    Louis R     92  275  37     85  129  20 

Carev,    Max    G.,    Pittsburgh Both  140  .521  85  161224  34 

Kelleher,    John    P.,    Chicago R     95  301  31     93  130  11 

Kelly,    George   L.,    New  York R  149  587  95  181  310  42 

Robertson,     Davis    A.,     Chi. -Pitts.  .L     82  266     36     82  127  21 

Duncan,  Louis  B.,  Cincinnati R  145  532    57  164  217  27 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 

Name  and  Club.                              Bats.G.  AB,  R.    H.  TB,  2B. 

Lee,    Clifford,    Pliiladelphia R     88  286  31     88  122  14 

Southworth,    William    H.,    Boston.. L  141  569  86  175  251  25 

Stock,    Milton   J.,    St.    Louis R  149  587  96  180  228  27 

Bressler,    Raymond   B.,    Cincinnati. R  109  323  41     99  132  18 

Daubert,    Jacob   E.,    Cincinnati L  136  516  69  158  206  18 

Powell,   Raymond  R.,   Boston L  149  624  114  191  288  25 

Schmandt,   Raymond  H.,   Bklyn R     95  3.50  42  107  128  8 

Alexander,  Grover  C,  Chicago R     31     95  8     29     37  3 

Miller,    Ralph    J.,    Philadelphia R     57  204  19     62     81  10 

Henline,   Walter  J.,   N.Y.-Phila R     34  112  8     34     36  2 

Barbare,    Walter,    Boston R  134  550  66  166  202  22 

Walker,   Curtis,    N.Y.-Phila L     85  269  41     81  117  15 

Flack,     Ma.x,     Chicago L  133  572  SO  172  229  31 

Burns,   George  J.,   New  York R  149  605  111  181  239  28 

Konetchy,   Edw.  J.,   Bklyn. -Phil. ..  .R  127  465  63  139  213  23 

Gowdy,    Henry   M.,    Boston R     64  164  17     49     66  7 

Tierney,  James  A.,  Pitts R  117  442  49  132  179  22 

Miller,  John  B.,   Philadelphia R     84  320  37     95  112  11 

Wrightstone,    Russell   G.,   Phil L  109  372  59  110  158  13 

LeBourveau,   DeWitt  W.,   Phil L     93  281  42     83  123  12 

Carlson,   Harold   G.,   Pitts R     31     34  3     10     12  2 

Maranville,    Walter   J.,    Pitts R  153  612  90  180  2.32  25 

Peters,    John,    Philadelphia R     55  155  7     45     58  4 

Ainsmith,   Edward,   St.   Louis R     27     62  5     18     20  .. 

Deal,    Charles  A.,   Chicago R  115  422  52  122  166  19 

Hargrave,    Eugene   F.,    Cincinnati.  .R     93  263  28     76  112  17 

Skiff,    William    F.,    Pittsburgh R     16     45  7     13     15  2 

Hollocher,    Charles   J.,    Chicago L  140  558  71  161  214  28 

Myers,    Harry    H.,    Brooklyn R  144  549  51  158  192  14 

Kilduflf,    Peter   J.,    Brooklyn R  107  372  45  107  151  15 

Bohne,    Samuel,    Cincinnati R  153  613  98  175  244  28 

Stengel,   Charles  D.,   Phil.-N.   Y....L     42     81  11     23     29  4 

Schmidt,    Walter,    Pittsburgh R  114  393  30  111126  9 

Brown,    Edward   W.,    New   York...R     70  128  16     36     46  6 

Whitted.   George   B.,   Pittsburgh.  .  .R  108  403  60  114  172  23 

Ford,   Horace  H.,   Boston R  152  5.55  50  155  200  29 

Rawlings,  John  W.,  Phil.-N.  Y R  146  561  60  156  190  22 

Cunningham,    William   A.,    N.    Y...R     40     76  10     21     28  2 

Fonseca,   Lewis  A.,   Cincinnati R     82  297  38     82  101  10 

Terry,    Zeb   A.,    Chicago R  123  488  59  134  160  18 

Grimm,    Charles,    Pittsburgh L  151  562  62  154  230  21 

Luque,    Adolfo,     Cincinnati... R     42  111  7     30     39  7 

Mokan,  John  L.,   Pittsburgh R     19     52  7     14     21  3 

Wingo,    Ivy    B.,    Cincinnati L     97  295  20     79  107  7 

Olson,    Ivan    M.,    Brooklyn R  151  652  88  174  225  22 

Betts,    Walter    M.,    Philadelphia ..  .L     32     30  2       8       9  1 

Monroe.   John   A.,    N.    Y.-Phil L     60  154  17     41      55  4 

Toporcer.    George   St.    Louis L     22     53  4     14    15  1 

Gibson,    Frank,    Boston L     63  125  14     33     52  5 

Krueger,    Ernest    G.,    Brooklyn R     65  163  18     43     71  11 

Mitchell,  Clarence  E.,  Bklyn L     46     91  11      24     29  5 

Hood,    Wallace,    Brooklyn R     56     65  16     17     25  1 

Holke,    Walter   L.,    Boston Both  150  579  60  151  195  15 

Lavan,    John,    St.    Louis R  150  560  58  145  196  23 

Barnhart,   Clyde  L.,   Pittsburgh R  124  449  66  116  166  15 

Neis,     Bernie,     Brooklyn R  102  230  34     59     84  5 

King,   Lee,   N.Y.-Phila R  103  310  42     79  126  23 

Oeschger,    Joseph,    Boston R     46  110  9     28     29  1 

Cooper,    A.    Wilbur,    Pittsburgh R     38-122  11     31     40  5 

Adams,    Charles   B.,    Pittsburgh L     25     63  7     16     26  2 

Parkinson,    Frank    J.,    Phil R  108  391  36     99  138  20 

O'Farrell,   Robert  A.,   Chicago R     96  260  32     65  103  12 

Shotton,    Burton   E.,    St.    Louis L     38     48  9     12     18  1 

Rohwer,    Ray,    Pittsburgh L     30    40  6     10     17  3 

O'Neil,    George   M.,    Boston R     98  277  26     69     92  9 

Rapp,    Joseph,    N.    Y.-Phil Both  110  383  49     95  118  16 
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INDIVIDUAL   BATTING— (Continued). 


Name  and  Club.  Bats, 

Fillingiin,   Dana,    Boston R 

See,   Charles,    Cincinnati L 

Vaughn,   James   L.,    Chicago. ..  .Both 

Heathcote,   Clifton  E.,  St.  L L 

Brottem,   Anton   C,    Pittsburgh R 

Dillhoefer,   William   M.,   St.   Louis. R 

Nixon,    Albert,    Boston R 

Daly,    Thomas   D.,    Chicago R 

Grimes,    Burleigh  A.,    Brooklyn R 

Neale,  A.  Earle,  Phil.-Cinn L 

Miller,    Otto,    Brooklyn R 

Martin,   Elwood  G.,   Chicago R 

Crane,    Sam,    Cincinnati R 

Smith,    James   L.,    Philadelphia R 

Tyler,   George  A.,   Chicago L 

Smith,   Sherrod  M.,   Brooklyn R 

Gaston,    Alexander,    New    York R 

Zinn,  James  E.,  Pittsburgh L 

Jones,    Percy,    Chicago L 

Kopf,  William  L.,  Cincinnati.  .Both 
Janvrin,   Harold   C,   St.L.-Bklyn. .  .R 

Donohue,   Pete,   Cincinnati R 

Meadows,    Lee,    Philadelphia R 

Tonev,  Fred  A.,  New  York R 

Sedgwick,   H.   Kenneth,   Phil R 

Freeman,    Alexander,    Chicago R 

Barnes,  Jesse  L.,   New  York. L 

McQuillan,    Hugh  A.,    Boston R 

Walker,   Roy,   St.   Louis R 

Nehf,  Arthur  N.,   New  York L 

Marquard,    Richard   W.,    Cinn...Both 

Ryan-,   Wilfred   D.,    New   York R 

Baumgartner,  S.  F.,  Phil L 

Douglas,  Philip  B.,  New  York R 

Taylor,   James   W.,    Brooklyn R 

Schupp,   Ferdinand   M.,   St.   L.-Bkn.R 

Cadore,    Leon   J.,    Brooklyn R 

Haines,    Jesse,    St.    Louis R 

Paskert,   George  H.,   Cincinnati R 

Causey,   Cecil  A.,   Phila.-N.Y R 

Cheeves,    Virgil,    Chicago R 

Miljus,    John   K.,    Brooklyn R 

Hamilton,   Earl,   Pittsburgh L 

Hubbell,   Wilbur  W.,   Philadelphia. R 

North,   Louis  A.,    St.    Louis R 

Ring,  James  J.,   Philadelphia R 

Benton,   John  C,   New  York R 

Napier,   Samuel  L.,   Cincinnati R 

Doak,  William  L.,  St.  Louis R 

Pertica,    William,   St.    Louis R 

Watson,    John   R.,    Boston R 

Brenton,   Lynn  D.,  Cincinnati R 

Glazner,    Charles   F.,    Pittsburgh. .  .R 

Rixey,    Eppa,    Cincinnati L 

Winters,    Jesse   F.,    Philadelphia. .  .R 

York,  James  E.,   Chicago R 

Morrison,    John,    Pittsburgh R 

Sherdel,  William  L.,  St.   Louis L 

Pfeffer,  Edward  J.,  Bklyn.-St.  L..R 
Eayrs,  Edwin,  Boston-Brooklyn.  ..  .L 
Ponder,    C.   Elmer,   Pitts. -Chicago.  .R 

Bailey,    William,    St.    Louis L 

Smith,    George   A.,    Philadelphia. .  .R 

Morgan,    Cyril    A.,    Boston R 

Braxton,  F.  Garland,   Boston R 

Keeuan,   James   W.,    Philadelphia.  .L 
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PLAYERS    IN    LESS   THAN    FIFTEEN    GAMES. 

Boston — John  W.   Cooney,  Albert  F.  Pierotti,   Ira  D.  Townsend,  Leo  Townsend. 

Brooklyn— A.  Lincoln  Bailey  (also  with  Chicago),  Ray  Gordonier,  William  H.  Lamar, 
Albert  L.   Mamaux,  George  B.  Mohart,  John  T.  Sheehan,   Charles  W.   Ward. 

New  York— J.  Howard  Berry,  Jr.,  Joseph  Connolly,  Miguel  Gonzalez,  William  H. 
Heine,  Claude  Jonnard,  Walter  H.  Kopf,  James  B.  Mahady,  William  D.  Perritt, 
Henry  W.   Schreiber,   Patrick  Shea,   Walter  Zink. 

Philadelphia — Charles  P.  Behan,  Don  R.  Rader,  Lance  Richbourg,  Philip  Weinert, 
Irvin  K.  Wilhelm,  McKiuley  D.   Wheat. 

Chicago — A.  Lincoln  Bailey  (also  with  Brooklyn),  Carter  W.  Elliott,  Oscar  Fuhr, 
Earl  S.  Hanson,  T.  Charles  Kaufman,  H.  Victor  Keene,  Joseph  Klugman,  George  A. 
Stueland,   Robert  W.  Thomas,  Hoke  Warner,   Elwood  V.   Wirts. 

Cincinnati — Alan  T.  Clarke,  Horace  O.  Eller,  Astyanax  S.  Douglas,  Robert  Geary, 
Kenneth  T.  Hogan,  Walter  L.  Kimmick,  Clifford  F.  Markle,  Clinton  Rogge,  Dennis 
Williams. 

Pittsburgh — Lyle  Bigbee,  Hazen  S.  Cuyler,  John  B.  Gooch,  William  N.  Hughes, 
Philip  Morrison,  Drew  L.  Rader,  Harold  J.  Traynor,  Firmin  N.  Warwick,  Floyd 
Wheeler,    Sam   M.   Wilson,   Moses   Yellowhorse. 

St.  Louis— Reuben  Ewing,  George  Gilham,  Marvin  M.  Goodwin,  Herbert  Hunter, 
Walter  K.  Irwin,  Howard  Jones,  Michael  A.  Kircher,  G.  Lewis  McCarty,  Jake  May, 
Charles  Niebergall. 

CLUB  BATTING  FEATURES. 

St.  Louis,  for  the  second  year  in  succession,  led  in  club  batting  with  a  batting 
percentage  of  .308,  that  club  making  the  most  hits,  1635;  the  most  total  bases 
on  hits,  2320,  and  the  most  two-base  hits,  2G0. 

Boston  faced  the  most  pitching,   going  to  bat  5385  times. 

New  York  scored  the  most  runs,  840.  Chicago  made  the  most  one-base  hits,  1226. 
Pittsburgh  made  the  most  three-base  hits,  104.  Philadelphia  leads  in  home  runs,  88. 
Chicago  led  in  sacrificing  with  208.     New  York  led  with  137  stolen  bases. 

The  1921  season  produced  67  shutouis,  the  clubs  having  scoreless  defeats  as  follows: 
Pittsburgh  14,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  11  apiece,  Boston  8,  and  New 
Y'ork,   St.   Louis  and  Brooklyn  4  times  each. 

Only  one  tie  game  was  played,  this  on  October  1  by  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis. 

One  protested  game  was  played,  on  May  28  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Two  unusual  incidents  occurred  during  the  past  season:  In  the  game  of  May  27, 
at  Pittsburgh,  versus  Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  made  nine  hits,  each  of  the  nine  players 
in  batting  order  getting  a  hit.  On  July  29,  at  St.  Louis,  versus  Brooklyn,  the  nine 
St.  Louis  players  in  batting  order  each  went  to  the  bat  three  times  for  a  team  total 
of  twenty-seven  official  times  at  bat.  There  wt^e  no  sacrifice  hits  nor  bases  on  balls 
nor  hit  batsmen  made  by  the  St.  Louis  club. 

CLUB   BATTING. 

Club.                                             G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.  2B.  3B.  HR.  SH.  SB.  PC. 

St.  Louis 154  5300  800  1635  2320  260  88  83  195  94  .308 

New  York  ir)3  5278  840  1575  2223  2.37  93  75  166  137  .298 

Chicago   153  5321  668  1.553  2010  2.34  56  37  208  70  .292 

Boston  153  5385  721  1561  2153  209  100  61  198  94  .290 

Pittsburgh  154  5379  692  1533  2083  231  104  37  203  134  .285 

Philadelphia  154  5329  617  1512  2114  2.38  50  88  112  66  .284 

Brooklvn   152  5263  667  1476  20.32  209  85  59  164  91  .280 

Cincinnati  153  5112  618  1421  1890  221  94  20  195  117  .278 

INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING. 

Walter  Holke  of  Boston  set  a  new  National  League  fielding  record  for  first  base- 
men, having  fielded  for  a  percentage  of  .997  in  150  games  and  making  only  4  errors 
out   of   1561   chances   offered. 

George  Kelly  of  New  York  had  the  most  putouts,  15,52,  tlie  most  assists,  115,  and 
most  chances  offered,  1684.  Edward  Konetchy  of  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  made 
the  most  errors,   20. 
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Samuel  Bohne  of  Cincinnati  heads  the  second  basemen  with  a  percentage  cf  .973. 
.7ohn  llawliugs  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  had  the  most  putouts,  342,  the  most 
assists,   495,   the  most  errors,   32,   and  the  greatest  number  of   total  chances,   869. 

Charles  Deal  of  Chicago  is  the  leading  third  baseman  with  a  percentage  of  .073, 
repeating  both  his  record  and  percentage  of  1920.  Norman  Boeckel  of  Boston  had 
the  most  putouts,  184;  James  Johnston  of  Brooklyn  had  the  most  assists,  312,  and 
tied  with  Norman  Boeckel  for  the  most  errors,  33  each;  James  Johnston  of  Brooklyn 
had  the  greatest  number  of  total   chances,   507. 

Charles  Hollocher  of  Chicago  holds  the  honor  position  among  tlie  shortstops  with 
a  percentage  of  .903.  David  Bancroft  of  New  York  had  the  most  putouts,  396,  and 
the  most  assists,  546.  John  Lavan  of  St.  Louis  and  Ivan  Olson  of  Brooklyn  made 
the  most  errors,  49  each;  David  Bancroft  of  New  York  had  the  greatest  number  of 
total  chances,  981. 

Max  Flack  of  Chicago  is  the  leading  outfielder  with  a  percentage  of  .989.  Max 
Carey  of  Pittsburgh  had  the  most  putouts,  431,  most  errors,  20,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  total  chances,  466;  while  Fred  Williams  of  Philadelphia  made  the  most 
assists,  29. 

Walter  Schmidt  of  Pittsburgh  leads  the  catchers  with  a  percentage  of  .986.  He 
made  the  most  putouts,  438,  most  assists,  120,  and  had  the  greatest  number  of  total 
chances,  566.  Ivy  Wingo  of  Cincinnati  made  the  greatest  number  of  errors,  18,  and 
Utto  Miller  of  Brooklyn  had  the   most  passed  balls,   11. 

While  ten  pitchers  went  through  the  season  with  perfect  fielding  records,  the 
actual  honors  go  to  Jesse  Barnes  of  New  York,  who  handled  91  chances  without  an 
error  Barnes  also  had  the  most  putouts,  24;  Eppa  Rixey  of  Cincinnati  had  the  most 
assists,  97;  Hugh  McQuillan  of  Boston  made  the  most  errors,  9,  and  Joseph  Oeschger 
of   Boston   had   the   greatest  number  of   total   chances,    109. 

An  unusual  incident  occurred  in  the  first  game  of  September  12,  in  Pittsburgh, 
when  Albert  Nixon  of  Boston  played  all  three  outfield  positions  and  had  three  putouts 
in  each. 

Ed  Konetchy  of  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  set  a  new  major  league  record  by 
making  5  unassisted  double'  plays  during   the   season. 

Horace  Ford  of  the  Boston  club,  in  the  game  of  June  16,  at  St.  Louis,  equalled 
a  major  league  record  of  thirty-nine  years  standing  when  he  made  12  assists  in 
accepting  14  chances.  This  ties  the  record  for  assists  made  in  1882  by  Dunlap  of 
Cleveland,  who  made   12  assists  in  accepting  18  chances. 

FIRST   BASEMEN. 
Name  and  Club.  Throws.  G. 

Holke,    W^alter    L.,    Boston L  150 

Grimm,     Charles,     Pittsburgh L  l.iO 

Fonseca,    Lewis   A.,    Cincinnati K  16 

Daubert,    Jacob    E.,    Cincinnati L  136 

Grimes,    Oscar    R.,    Chicago R  147 

Kelly,   George   L.,    New  York R  149 

Schmandt,    Raymond    H.,    Brooklyn R  92 

Fournier,   Jacques   F.,    St.    Louis L  149 

Lee,     Clifford.     Philadelphia R  48 

Konetchv,    Edward    J.,    Brooklyn-Phil.  ..  R  125 

Miller,    John    B.,    Philadelphia R  38 

Jauvrin,    Harold    C,    St.    Louis-Bklyn. .  .R  17 

SECOND  BASEMEN 

Bohne,    SamueL    Cincinnati R  102 

Ford.    Horace    H.,    Boston.., R  119 

Terry,    Zeb   A.,    Chicago R  122 

Smith,    James    L.,    Philadelphia R  66 

Hornsby,    Rogers,    St.    Louis R  i42 

Tierney,   James   A.,    Pittsburgh R  72 

Rawlings,   John,    Phil. -New    York R  146 

Kilduff,    Peter   J.,    Brooklyn R  105 

Frisch,    Frank    F.,    New    York R  61 

Fonseca,    Lewis    A.,    Cincinnati R  5*0 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— SECOND   BASEMEN— (Continued), 
Name  and  Club.  Throws.  G.        PO.  A.  E.       TO. 

Myers,    Harry    II.,     Brooklyn R  21 

Kelleher.    John    P.,    Chicago K  27 

Cutshaw,    George    W.,    Pittsburgh R  84 

Olson,    Ivan    M.,    Brooklyn R  20 

Monroe,    John    A.,    New    York-Phil R  36 

Christenbury,    Lloyd   R.,    Boston R  32 

THIRD    BASEMEN. 

Deal,    Charles    A.,    Chicago R  112 

Barnhart,    Clyde    L.,    Pittsburgh R  118 

Groh,    Henry    K.,    Cincinnati R  97 

Bohne,     Samuel,     Cincinnati R  53 

Kelleher,    John    P. ,    Chicago R  37 

Rapp,    Joseph,    New    York-Phil R  106 

Miller,    John    B.,    Philadelphia R  41 

Tierney,   James   A.,    Pittsburgh R  32 

Stock,    Milton   J.,    St.    Louis R  149 

Frisch,  Frank  F.,   New   York R  93 

Johnston,    James    H.,    Brooklyn R  1.50 

Boeckel,    Norman   D.,    Boston R  153 

Wrightstone,    Russell    G.,    Philadelphia. R  54 

SHORTSTOPS. 

Ford,    Horace    H.,    Boston R  33 

Hollocher,    Charles   J.,    Chicago R  137 

Maranville,    Walter    J.,    Pittsburgh R  153 

Bancroft,    David,    New    York R  153 

Barbare,   Walter,   Boston   R  121 

Crane,    Sam,    Cincinnati R  63 

Lavan,    John,    St.    Louis R  150 

Kopf ,    William    L.,    Cincinnati R  93 

Olson,    Ivan    M.,    Brooklyn R  133 

Parkinson,    Frank    J.,    Philadelphia R  105 

Janvrin,    Harold   C,    Brooklyn R  17 

Miller,    Ralph   J.,    Philadelphia R  46 

.OUTFIELDERS. 

Cunningham,    William    A.,    New   York..R  20 

Flack,     Max,     Chicago L  130 

Whitted,    George    B.,    Pittsburgh R  102 

Paskert,    George    H.,    Cincinnati R  24 

Nicholson,    Fred,     Boston R  59 

Roush,   Edd  J.,   Cincinnati L  108 

Nixon,    Albert   R.,    Boston L  43 

Williams,    Fred    C,    Philadelphia L  146 

Maisel,    George    J.,    Chicago R  108 

Young,    Ross,    New   York R  137 

Schultz,    Joseph,    St.    Louis R  67 

Bigbee,    Carson   L.,    Pittsburgh. R  146 

Walker,    Curtis,    New   York-Phil R  81 

Mueller,    Clarence    F.,    St.    Louis R  54 

Southworth,    William    H.,    Boston R  141 

Griffith,    Thomas    H.,    Brooklyn R  124 

Burns,    George   J.,    New    York R  149 

Duncan,   Louis  B.,   Cincinnati R  145 

Barber,     Turner,     Chicago R  123 

Mann,    Leslie,    St.    Louis R  79 

Twombly,    Clarence   E.,    Chicago R  45 

Myers,    Harry   H.,    Brooklyn R  124 

McHenry,    Austin.    St.    Louis R  1.52 

Wheat,    Zack    D.,    Brooklyn R  148 

Cruise,    Walton    E.,    Boston R  102 

Robertson,   Davis  A.,    Chicago-Pitts L  65 
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INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING— OUTFIELDERS— (Continued) . 

Name  and  Club.                                         Throws.  G.         PO.  A.  E. 

Sullivan,    John    L.,    Boston-Chicago R           GO         122  3  5 

Carey,    Max    G.,    Pittsburgh R         13!)         431  15  20 

Hood,    Wallace,    Brooklyn R           20           22  ..  1 

Brown,    Edward    W.,    New    York R           30           03  2  3 

Smith,   John,    St.   Louis L         103         179  11  9 

Powell,    Raymond    R.,    Boston R         149         3m  21  19 

See,   H.  Charles,   Cincinnati R           30           58  4  3 

Bressler,    Raymond   B.,   Cincinnati L           85         15o  6  8 

Stengel,   Charles  D.,    Phil-New   York....R    ■        21           33  5  2 

Neale,   A.   Earle,   Phil-Cincinnati R           T7         144  i  8 

Meusel,    Emil   F.,    Phil-New   York R         146         275  28  17 

Mokan,    John    L..    Pittsburgh R           15           35  ..  2 

Neis,     Bernie,     Brooklyn R            <7          126  13  8 

Fonseca,    Lewis    A..    Cincinnati R           16           32  .^  2 

Wrightstone,    Russell    G.,    Philadelphia. R           37            67  t  5 

Lee,    Clifford.     Philadelphia R           27           40  2  3 

Heathcote,    Clifton    E.,    St.    Louis L           51            83,  ._>  ( 

King,    Lee,    New    York-Philadelphia.  ...  R           92         167  lo  1< 

LeBourveau,    DeWitt    V/.,    Phil R           76         126  <  13 

CATCHERS. 

Name  and  Club.                                 Throws.    G.      PO.         A.  E.  TO. 

Henline      Walter    J.,    Philadelphia R         32       113         44  2  159 

Schmidt,     Walter,     Pittsburgh R       111       438       120  8  566 

Snyder,    Frank,    New   York R       101       299         98  6  403 

demons,   Vernon  J.,  St.   Louis R       107       357       101  ,  46o 

Brottem,    Anton    C,    Pittsburgh R         29         88         26  2  116 

Gowdy,    Henry    M..    Boston R         53       162         50  4  216 

Gibson.     Frank,     Boston R         41       111         31  3  14o 

Daly,   Thomas   D.,    Chicago R         4<        1<1         48  b  ^-o 

Hargrave,    Eugene    F.,    Cincinnati R         73       270         50  9  329 

Miller,     Otto,  ^Brooklyn R         91       338       107  13  458 

Krueger,    Ernest    G.,    Brooklyn R         52       Ud         39  7  22o 

O'Neil,    George    M.,    Boston R         9o       2<6       lit  13  400 

O'Farrell,    Robert    A.,    Chicago R         90       269         87  12  368 

Smith,    Earl,     New    York R         78       19o         56  9  260 

Taylor,    James    W.,    Brooklyn R         30       106         33  5  144 

Killefer,     William,     Chicago R         42       147         43  i  197 

Wingo,    Ivy    B.,    Cincinnati. ....R         92       318       101  18  437 

Ainsmith,    Edward,    St.    Louis     R         23         <0         17  4  91 

Bruggy,    Frank    L.,    Philadelphia.  ...  .R         86       2.31          ^3  lo  319 

Dillhoefer.    William    M.,    St.    Louis... R         79       1.0         52  11  233 

Peters,     John,     Philadelphia R         44       116         24  10  loO 

PITCHERS. 

Name  and  Club.                                       Throws.  G.         PO.  A.  E. 

Barnes,   .Tesse  L.,    New  York R           42           24  67 

Cadore,   Leon  J.,   Brooklyn R           3o             t  4J 

Morrison,    John    D.,    Pittsburgh R           21             3  6t 

Ryan,    Wilfred    D.,    New    York R           36             o  33 

Adams,    Charles    B.,    Pittsburgh... R           2o              1  34 

Schupp,    Ferdinand    M.,    St.    L.-Bklyn.  .  .L           29             1  23 

Sallee,    Harry   F.,    New   York L           6i              4  i< 

Jones.    Percy,    Chicago L           32             b  14 

Morgan,    Cyril    A.,    Boston R           ]>__           ■■  ^^ 

Keenan,    James    W.,    Philadelphia L           lo           ..  b  .. 

Martin,    Elwood    G.,    Chicago R           3<              -^  ^l^  j 

Marquard,    Richard    W..    Cincinnati L           o!)             <  i>i  l 

Grimes,    Burleigh    A.,     Brooklyn R           37           li  M  - 

Rixey,  Eppa,   Cincinnati L           40             4  Jt  J. 

Pertica,    William,    St.    Louis R           38             ^  4U  i 

Nehf,    Arthur   N.,    New    York. L           41            17  <7  - 

Winters,    Jesse    F.,    Philadelphia R           18             ^  t'  \ 

Coumbe,    Fred    N.,    Cincinnati L          Zb            &  d&  i 


TC. 

PC. 

1.30 

.962 

466 

.957 

23 

.957 

68 

.956 

199 

.955 

417 

.9.54 

65 

.954 

169 

.953 

40 

.9,50 

1.59 

.950 

320 

.947 

37 

.946 

147 

.946 

34 

.941 

79 

.937 

45 

.933 

95 

.926 

199 

.915 

146 

.911 

Passed 

PC. 

Balls 

.987 

3 

.986 

2 

.985 

3 

.985 

7 

.983 

3 

.981 

3 

.979 

3 

.973 

2 

.973 

6 

.972 

11 

.909 

3 

.968 

2 

.967 

3 

.965 

4 

.965 

.964 

2 

.9.59 

7 

.956 

4 

.953 

9 

.9.53 

5 

.933 

3 

TC. 

PC. 

91 

1000 

56 

1000 

40 

1000 

38 

1000 

35 

1 000 

24 

1 000 

21 

1000 

20 

1000 

13 

1000 

6 

1000 

75 

.987 

59 

.983 

108 

.981 

103 

.981 

49 

.980 

96 

.979 

44 

.977 

41 

.976 
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INDIVIDUAL  FIELDING— PITCHERS— (Continued). 


Name    and    Club.  Throws. 

Miljus,    John    K.,     Brooklyn R 

Carlson,    Harold    G.,    Pittsburgh R 

Alexander,    Grover    C,    Chicago R 

Toney,    Fred   A.,    New   York R 

Pfeffer,    Edward   J.,    Brooklyn-St.    L R 

Pillingim,    Bana,    Boston R 

Hamilton,    Earl,    Pittsburgh L 

Brenton,    Lynn   D.,    Cincinnati R 

Ruether,    Walter   H.,    Brooklyn L 

Ring,    James   J.,    Philadelphia. R 

Cooper,    A.    Wilbur,    Pittsburgh L 

Smith,    Sherrod    M.,    Brooklyn L 

Napier,    Samuel    L.,    Cincinnati R 

Douglas,    Philip   B.,   New   York R 

Donohue,   Pete,    Cincinnati R 

Oeschger,    Joseph,    Boston R 

Ponder,    C.    Elmer,    Pitts. -Chicago R 

Scott,    John    W.,    Boston R 

Haines,   Jesse,    St.    Louis R 

Luque,    Adolfo,     Cincinnati R 

Benton,    John    C,    New    York L 

Mitchell,    Clarence    E.,    Brooklyn L 

Doak,    William   L.,    St.    Louis R 

Baumgartner,    S.    F.,    Philadelphia L 

Betts,     Walter    M. ,    Philadelphia R 

F'reeman,     Alexander,     Chicago R 

Sherdel,    William   L.,    St.   Louis L 

Smith,    George   A.,    Philadelphia R 

Walker,    Roy.    St.    Louis R 

Braxton,   F.   Garland,   Boston L 

Watson,    John   R. ,    Boston R 

Meadows,    Lee,     Philadelphia R 

Vaughn,    James    L.,     Chicago L 

Hubbell.    Wilbur    W.,    Philadelphia R 

Zinn,   James   E.,    Pittsburgh R 

Bailey,    William,    St.    Louis L 

■Cheeves,     Virgil,     Chicago R 

Glazner,    Charles   F.,    Pittsburgh R 

JMcQuillan,    Hugh    A.,    Boston R 

North,    Louis    A. ,    St.    Louis R 

Tork,    James    E.,    Chicago L 

Sedgwick,    H.    Kenneth,    Philadelphia.  ..  R 
Riviere,    Arthur    B.,    St.    Louis R 


G. 

28 
31 
31 
42 
24 
44 
3.^ 
17 
36 
34 
38 
3.-. 
22 
40 
21 
46 
24 
47 
37 
41 
18 
37 
32 
22 
32 
38 
38 
39 
38 
17 
44 
28 
17 
36 
32 
19 
37 
36 
45 
40 
40 
16 
IS 


PO. 

4 
4 
11 
4 
4 


CLUB   FIELDING. 


Club. 


G. 


Chicago      153 

Pittsburgh     154 

New    York    153 

■Cincinnati     153 

Boston      153 

St.    Louis    154 

Brooklyn      152 

Philadelphia     154 


PO. 

4080 
4241 
4111 
4082 
4157 
4108 
4087 
4040 


2052 
1865 
2128 
1951 
2040 
1959 
2132 
2176 


166 
172 
187 
193 
199 
219 
232 
295 


TC. 
6298 
0278 
6426 
6226 
6396 
0286 
6451 
6511 


DP. 
129 
129 
155 
139 
122 
130 
142 
127 


47 
109 
43 
63 
83 
102 
19 
73 
73 
17 
33 
49 
48 
63 


Left  on 
Bases. 
1104 
1049 
1062 
997 
1093 
1029 
1012 
1014 


PC. 

.974 
.973 
.973 
.971 
.971 
.970 
.967 
.967 
.966 
.965 
.963 
.963 
.960 
.9.18 
.957 
.954 
.953 
.952 
.952 
.951 
.947 
.945 
.945 
.941 
.939 
.939 
.938 
.937 
.936 
.933 
.929 
.929 
.926 
.917 
.909 
.903 
.902 
.898 
.897 
.882 
.852 
.842 
.500 


PC. 
.974 
.973 
.971 
.969 
.9688 
.965 
.964 
.955 


Chicago  was  first  in  fielding  with  a  percentage  of  .974.  Pittsburgh  made  the  most 
putouts,  4241.  Philadelphia  had  the  greatest  number  of  assists,  2176,  made  tlie  most 
errors,  295,  and  had  the  largest  number  of  total  chances,  6511.  New  York  made  the 
greatest  number  of  double  plays,  155,  which  established  a  new  record  for  double 
plays  in  a  season.  Chicago  had  the  most  men  left  on  bases,  1104,  and  Cincinnati 
the  least,   997. 

Six  triple  plays  were  completed  during  the  season,  Boston  figuring  in  two  of  them. 
Two  of  these  rare  performances  occurred  on  the  same  day,  August  30,  .when  both 
Chicago  and  Boston  executed  triple  plays  against  their  opponents.  New  York  and 
Cincinnati,  resr^ctively.  In  the  next  game  that  New  York  played,  September  1,  the 
Brooklyn  club  made  a  triple  play. 
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i,  Cutshaiv  (Pittsburgh)  being  run  down  in  a  ^'run  'em  up"  play  between 
third  and  home  on  the  Polo  Grounds.  2,  Young  (Giants)  and  Taylor 
(Brooklyn)  in  a  mixup  at  the  plate  in  which  Young  is  out.  3,  Smith 
(Giants)  touches  both  Stock  and  Hornsby  (St.  Louis)  to  be  sure  that  one 
is  out  in  game  against  Neiv  York.  4,  Frisch  (Giants)  clings  to  the  base, 
but  Olson  (Brooklyn)  said  he  touched  him  before  he  reached  it. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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National  League  Club  Rosters,  1921 


BOSTON. 
Fred   F.    Mitchell,    Manager. 

Pitchers F.  Garland  Braxton        Hugh  A.  McQuillan  John  W.  Scott 

John  W.  Cooney  Cyril  A.  Morgan  Ira  D.  Townsend 

Edwin  Eayrs  Joseph  Oeschger  Leo  Townsend 

Dana  Fillingim  Albert  F.  Pierotti  John  R.  Watson 

Catchers Frank  G.  Gibson  Henry  M.  Gowdy  George  M.  O'Neil 

Infielders Walter  Barbare  Horace  H.  Ford  Walter  L.  Holke 

Norman  D.  Boeckel 

Outfielders Walton  B.  Cruise  Albert  R.  Nixon  Wm.  H.  Southworth 

Fred  Nicholson  Raymond  R.  Powell 

Substitutes Lloyd  R.  Christenbury  John  L.  Sullivan 

BROOKLYN. 
Wilbert   Robinson,   Manager. 

Pitchers A.  Lincoln  Bailey  Albert  L.  Mamaux  Edward  J.  Pf effer 

Leon  J.  Cadore  John  K.  Miljus  Walter  H.  Ruether 

Ray  C.  Gordonier  Clarence  E.  Mitchell  Ferdinand  M.  Sehupp 

Burleigh  A.  Grimes        George  B.  Mohart  Sherrod  M.  Smith 

Catchers Ernest  G.  Krueger  Otto  Miller  James  W.  Taylor 

Infielders Harold  C.  Janvrin  Edward  J.  Konetchy  Raymond  H.  Schmandt 

James  H.  Johnston         Ivan  M.  Olson  Charles  W.  Ward 
Peter  J.  Kilduff 

Oi^fielders Thomas  H.  Griflath         Harry  H.  Myers  Zack  D.  Wheat 

Wallace  Hood  Bernie  Neis 

Substitutes Edwin  Eayrs  William  H.  Lamar  John  T.  Sheehan 

CHICAGO. 
John  J.    Evers,    William   Killefer,    Managers. 

Pitchers Grover  C.  Alexander      Earl  S.  Hanson  Chas.  Elmer  Ponder 

A.  Lincoln  Bailey  Percy  L.  Jones  George  A.  Stueland 

Virgil  Cheeves  Tony  C.  Kaufman  George  A.  Tyler 

Alexander  V.  Freeman  Howard  Victor  Keene  James  L.  Vaughn 

Oscar  Fuhr  Elwood  G.  Martin  James  E.  York 

Catchers Thomas  D.  Daly  Robert  A.  O'Farrell  Elwood  V.  Wirts 

William  Killefer 

Infielders Charles  A.  Deal  Charles  J.  Hollocher  Zeb  A.  Terry 

Oscar  R.  Grimes  John  P.  Kelleher 

Outfielders Turner  Barber  George  J.  Maisel  .John  L.  Sullivan 

Max  Flack  Davis  A.  Robertson  Clarence  E.  Twombly 

Substitutes Carter  W.  Elliott  William  E.  Mariott  Hoke  Warner 

Joseph  Klugman  Robert  W.  Thomas 

CINCINNATI. 
Patrick  J.  Moran,  Manager. 

Pitchers Lynn  D.  Brenton  Horace  O.  Eller  Richard  W.  Marquard 

Alan  T.  Clarke  Robert  Geary  Samuel  L.  Napier 

Fred  N.  Coumbe  Adolfo  Luque  Eppa  Rixey 

Pete  Donohue  Clifford  M.  Markle  Clinton  Rogge 

Catchers Astyanax  S.  Douglas      Eugene  F.  IJargrave  Ivy  B.  Wingo 

Infielders Samuel  Bohne  Jacob  E.  Dauhert  Henry  K.  Groh 

Sam  Crane  Lewis  A.  Fonseca  William  L.  Kopf 

Outfielders Raymond  B.  Bressler     A.  Earl  Neale  Edd  J.  Roush 

Louis  B.  Duncan  George  H.  Paskert  Charles  H.  See 

Substitutes Kenneth  T.  Hogan         Walter  L.  Kimmick  Dennis  Williams 

NEW  YORK. 
John  J.  McGraw,  Manager. 

Pitchers Jesse  L.  Barnes  Claude  Jonnard  Harry  F.  Sallee 

John  C.  Benton  Arthur  N.  Nehf  Patrick  J.  Shea 

Cecil  A.  Causey  William  D.  Perritt  Fred  A.  Toney 

Philip  B.  Douglas  Wilfred  D.  Ryan  Walter  Zink 
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NEW  YORK— (Continued), 

Catchers Alexander  Gaston  Earl  Smith  Frank  Snyder 

Miguel  Gonzales 

Infielders David  Bancroft  John  A.  Monroe  Joseph  Rapp 

Frank  F.  Frisch  Wm.  J.  Patterson  John  W.  Rawlinga 

(ieorge  L.  Kelly 

Outfielders Edward  Brown  Lee  King  Curtis  Walker 

G'jorge  J.  Burns  Enill  F.  Meusel  Ross  Youngs 

Wm.  A.  Cunningham  Charles  D.  Stengel 

Substitutes J.  Howard  Berry,  Jr.  Walter  J.  Henline  James  B.  Mahady 

Joseph  Connolly  Walter  H.  Kopf  Henry  W.  Schreiber 

William  H.  Heine 

PHILADELPHIA. 
William  E.   Donovan,    Irvin  K.   Wilhelm,   Managers. 

Pitchers S.  F.  Baumgartner  James  W.  Keenan  George  A.  Smith 

Charles  P.  Behan  Lee  Meadows  Philip  Weinert 

Walter  M.  Betts  James  J.  Ring  Irvin  K.  Wilhelm 

Cecil  A.  Causey  H.  Kenneth  Sedgwick    Jesse  F.  Winters 

Wilbur  W.  Hubbell 

Catchers Frank  L.  Bruggy  John  Peters  McKinley  D.  Wheat 

Walter  J.  Henline 

Infielders Edward  J.  Konetchy  John  A.  Monroe  John  W.  Rawlings 

Clifford  Lee  Frank  J.  Parkinson        James  L.  Smith 

John  B.  Miller  Joseph  Rapp  Russell  G.  Wrigl:tstone 

Ralph  J.  Miller 

Outfielders Lee  King  A.  Earl  Neale  Curtis  Walker 

DeW.  W.  LeBourveau  Charles  D.  Stengel  Fred  C.  Williams 

Emil  F.  Meusel 

Substitutes Don  R.  Rader  Lance  Richbourg 

PITTSBURGH. 
George   Gibson,    Manager. 

Pitchers Charles  B.  Adams  Earl  Hamilton  Drew  L.  Rader 

Lyle  Bigbee  William  N.   Hughes       Floyd  Wheeler 

Harold  G.  Carlson  John  D.  Alorrison  James  E.  Zinn 

A.  T^  ilbur  Cooper  Philip  Morrison  Moses  Yellowhorse 

Charles  F.  Glazner  Chas.  Elmer  Ponder 

Catchers Antor  C.  Brottem  Walter  Schmidt  Firmin  N.  Warwick 

Jonn  B.  Gooch  William  F.  Skiff  Samuel  M.  Wilson 

Infielders Clyde  L.  Barnhart  Charles  Grimm  James  A.  Tierney 

George  W.  Cutshaw  Walter  J.  Maranville     Harold  J.  Traynor 

Outfielders Carson  L.  Bigbee  Davis  A.  Robertson        George  B.  Whitted 

Max  G.  Carey 

Substitutes .Hazen  S.  Cuyler  John  L.  Mokan  Ray  Rohwer 

ST.  LOUIS. 
Branch   Rickey,   Manager. 

Pitchers William  Bailey  Jake  May  Arthur  B.  Riviere 

William  L.  Doak  Louis  A.  North  Ferdinand  M.  Schupp 

Jlarvin  M.  Goodwin  William  Pertica  William  L.  Sherdel 

Jesse  Haines  Edward  J.  Pfeffer  Roy  Walker 

Michael  A.  Kircher 

Catchers Edward  Ainsmith  Wm.  M.  Dillhoefer         Charles  Niebergall 

Vernon  J.  Clemoris 

Infielders Jacques  F.  Fournier  Harold  C.  Janvrin  Milton  J.  Stock 

Rogers  Hornsby  John  Lavan  George  Toporcer 

Outfielders Clifton  E.  Heathcote  Clarence  F.  Mueller       Burton  E.  Shotton 

Austin  McHenry  Joseph  Schultz  John  Smith 

Leslie  Mann 

Substitutes Reuben  Ewing  Herbert  H.  Hunter         Howard  Jones 

George  Gilham  Walter  K.  Irwin  G.  Lewis  McCartj 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  UMPIRES,  1921. 
William  T.  Brennan        William  J.  Klem  Henry  O'Day 

Robert  D.  Emslie  William  J.  McCormick        Ernest  C.  Quigley 

Robert  Hart  Charles  B.  Moran  Charles  Rigler 
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American  League  Season  of   1921 

By  Irving  E.  Sanborn,  Chicago. 

With  the  campaign  of  1921  the  American 
League  completed  its  twentieth  year  as  a  major 
Base  Ball  organization,  so  recognized,  and  the 
double  decade  has  been  one  of  remarkable 
achievement  and  success  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  comment  in  these  pages,  which  record 
permanently  the  growth  of  a  sport  which  has 
been  characterized  as  a  national  institution  by 
one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  all  time. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  American  and  National 
Leagues  were  involved  in  a  domestic  war,  the 
former  fighting  for  recognition  as  a  major  cir- 
cuit and  the  latter  to  retain  the  unquestioned 
supremacy  which  it  had  enjoyed  since  1876.  A 
year  previous  to  that  the  young  and  vigorous 
IRVING  E.  SANBORN,  American  League  had  laid  claims  to  majordom; 
but  without  clubs  in  two  of  the  four  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  those  claims  had  been  open  to  argument. 

Judging  by  the  quantity  of  queries  received  in  a  year  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Base  Ball  patrons  is  a  bit  hazy  concerning  the  origin  of  the  American 
League.  In  passing,  therefore,  it  may  be  recorded  that  it  grew  out  of  what 
was  known  in  the  '90s  as  the  "Western  League."  That  organization  adopted 
the  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  name,  "American  League,"  in  the 
winter  of  1899-1900  when  it  obtained  a  rather  unwilling  consent  of  the 
National  League  to  locate  a  club  in  Chicago,  the  other  seven  cities  of  the 
^lew  circuit  being  of  minor  league  caliber.  It  extended  from  Buffalo — 
farthest  east — to  Kansas  City. 

League  Is  Recognized  as  a  Major  Circuit. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  the  ambitious  and  plucky  leaders  of  the  young  or- 
ganization signed  its  declaration  of  independence  when  it  was  refused  per- 
mission to  locate  teams  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston  besides  taking  over 
the  territory  of  Cleveland,  Washington  and  Baltimore,  vacated  by  the  parent 
organization  when  it  reduced  its  circuit  from  twelve  to  eight  clubs.  With 
few  resources,  besides  courage,  the  backers  of  the  American  League  idea 
located  plants  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Baltimore  and 
operated  them  through  the  season  of  1901  under  war  conditions.  The 
Western  cities  then  included  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 
The  general  public  di-d  not  respond,  nor  did  the  press,  to  the  American 
League's  claims  of  majority.  But  in  the  winter  preceding  the  season  of 
1902  the  Milwaukee  club  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  and  announcement 
was  made  that  in  the  following  season  the  young  league  would  locate  a 
club  in  New  York.  In  spite  of  the  incredulity  which  greeted  the  idea  of 
invading   Manhattan  Island  the   apparent   miracle   was  accomplished,   and 


1,  George  C.  Uhle;  2,  Joseph  Evans;  3,  Tris  Speaker,  Mgr.;  4,  James  C. 
Bagby;  5,  Joseph  Wood;  6,  W.  L.  Gardner;  7,  George  Burns;  8,  Stanley 
Coveleskie;   9,   William  A.   Wambsganss;   10,  Charles  Jamieson, 

GROUP  OF  CLEVELAND  AMERICANS, 
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recognition  as  a  major  league  by  the  fans  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of 
the  costly  war  and  by  the  formation  of  a  compact  between  the  National  and 
American  Leagues  which  has  existed  with  very  little  friction  for  all  the  in- 
tervening years. 

An  argument  always  can  be  started  among  the  oldtimers  as  to  whether 
the  American  League  was  wonderfully  enterprising,  or  merely  lucky.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  leading  spirits  of  that  organization  were  men  of 
sufl&cient  breadth  of  vision  to  foresee  the  great  revival  in  the  interest  in  pro- 
fessional Base  Ball  that  was  at  hand  and  had  the  nerve  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Chief  Sponsors  of  the  Expansion  Movement. 

To  four  men  belongs  the  credit  for  this  daring  venture,  which  was 
considered  visionary  at  the  time,  even  by  their  friends.  They  are  B.  B. 
Johnson,  president  then  and  ever  since  of  the  American  League;  Charles 
A.  Comiskey,  whose  entrance  into  Chicago  was  the  opening  wedge  in  the 
expansion  movement;  Cornelius  McGillicuddy,  better  known  as  Connie 
Mack,  who  transplanted  his  Milwaukee  club  to  Philadelphia  where  he  built 
up  one  of  the  greatest  diamond  machines  of  modern  times,  and  Charles  W. 
Somers,  the  Cleveland  capitalist  whose  dollars  and  grit  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can League  to  finance  its  invasion  of  the  East  until  local  backing  could  be 
interested  in  the  doubtful  venture. 

Only  three  members  of  that  original  quartette  of  visionaries  remain  in 
the  American  League  today,  as  Mr.  Somers  was  obliged  to  drop  out  of  Base 
Ball  because  of  pressure  of  other  business  ventures  a  few  years  ago,  and 
of  the  three  remaining,  Mr.  Comiskey  has  practically  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  game  on  account  of  ill  health,  although  the  "Old 
Roman"  still  retains  a  vital  heart  interest  in  the  game  and  in  his  team,  and 
has  given  to  Chicago  a  lasting  monument  to  the  name  of  Comiskey  in  the 
palatial  park  that  bears  his  name  and  always  will.  It  is  excelled  in  seating 
capacity  only  by  the  Polo  Grounds  in  New  York  and  by  Braves  Field  in 
Boston,  but  excels  the  Gotham  plant  by  the  fact  that  it  is  concretely  com- 
plete, while  the  New  York  plans  are  still  to  be  carried  out  to  eliminate  the 
wooden  bleachers,  and  the  double-decked  feature  of  Comiskey  Park  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  fans  than  the  arrangement  of  the  mammouth  stands 
on  the  Charles  River  banks  in  Boston,  which  compel  late  comers  on  the  big 
days  to  find  seats  a  long  distance  from  the  firing  line. 

The  Men  Who  Financed  the  Original  Clubs. 

This  remarkable  expansion  of  the  American  League  can  best  be  visualized 
to  the  rooter  by  recalling  the  fact  that  in  1898  its  circuit  did  not  include  a 
single  city  of  the  then  first  twelve  in  population  in  the  United  States.  The 
eight  clubs  were  located  in  Buffalo,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City.  Of  these  cities  Detroit 
was  the  largest,  although  that  was  before  the  automobile  industry  increased 
the  population  of  the  Michigan  metropolis  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Even  the 
automobile  business  has  to  grope  for  statistics  to  equal  the  expansion  record 
of  Base  Ball  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  comparatively  rapid  changes  in  the  promotion  of  Base  Ball  in  the 
recent  past  can  be  indicated  by  merely  cataloguing   the  club   owners  at 


1,  Elmer  Smith;  2,  Enoch  Shinault;  3,  Allan  Sothoron;  4,  Stephen  F.  O'Neill; 
5,  Wheeler  Johnston;  6,  Joseph  Sewell;  7,  John  G.  Graney;  8,  Walter 
Mails;  9,  /.  R.  Stephenson. 
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different  periods.  The  men  who  were  financial  backers  of  the  circuit  in 
1898,  out  of  which  grew  the  present  American  League,  were  James  P. 
Franklin  of  Buffalo,  T.  J.  Loftus  of  Columbus,  W.  H.  Watkins  of  Indian- 
apolis, George  Vanderbeck  of  Detroit,  M.  R.  Killilea  and  Cojinie  Mack  of 
Milwaukee,  Charles  A.  Comiskey  of  St.  Paul,  Clarence  Saulpaugh  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  James  H.  Manning  of  Kansas  City.  The  majority  of  these  men, 
several  of  whom  have  since  passed  away,  were  graduates  from  the  green 
diamond  and  more  thoroughly  schooled  in  the  technique  of  the  game  itself 
than  in  high  finance.  The  manager  was  little  more  than  a  field  captain  in 
those  days  when  the  majority  of  these  club  owners  sat  on  the  bench  and 
directed  their  own  teams. 

Many  Changes  in  Ownership  Since  Organization. 

Ten  years  later  a  lot  of  the  practical  Base  Ball  men  had  disappeared  from 
club  ownership,  either  by  death  or  by  the  sale  of  their,  properties.  The 
roster  of  the  club  owners  in  the  American  League  ten  years  later  shows  a 
remarkable  number  of  changes.  They  were  then  Charles  A.  Comiskey  of 
Chicago,  R.  L.  Hedges  of  St.  Louis,  C.  W.  Somers  and  J.  F.  Kilfoyl  of 
Cleveland,  William  H.  Yawkey  of  Detroit,  Benjamin  F.  Shibe  and  Connie 
Mack  of  Philadelphia,  T.  C.  Noyes  of  Washington,  Frank  J.  Farrell  of  New 
York,  and  John  L  Taylor  of  Boston.  Of  the  veteran  players  who  had  learned 
their  Base  Ball  on  the  arena  itself,  only  two  as  club  owners  survived  that 
interval  of  ten  years.    They  were  Comiskey  and  Mack. 

Another  decade  removed  more  of  these  promoters  by  death  and  still  others 
by  retirement  from  the  sport,  and  the  list  of  club  owners  for  the  past  year 
contains  many  names  that  were  not  even  thought  of  in  Base  Ball  ten  years 
ago.  They  were,  in  1921,  Harry  Frazee  of  Boston,  Jacob  Ruppert  and  T.  L. 
Huston  of  New  York,  Clark  Griffith  of  Washington,  Benjamin  Shibe  and 
Connie  Mack  of  Philadelphia,  Frank  J.  Navin  of  Detroit,  James  C.  Dunn  of 
Cleveland,  Philip  D.  C.  Ball  of  St.  Louis,  and  Charles  A.  Comiskey  of 
Chicago.  But  of  these  men  Messrs.  Comiskey  and  Shibe  took  very  little 
active  participation  in  the  1921  campaign  on  account  of  ill  health,  leaving 
the  brunt  of  the  work  to  younger  men.  Only  Connie  Mack  was  left  in 
active  service  of  those  who  were  on  the  firing  line  when  the  American 
League  was  conceived,  although  B.  B.  Johnson,  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
ambitious  coterie  of  old  Western  Leaguers,  still  remained  at  the  helm  of 
the  American  League,  guiding  its  destinies  through  all  the  stormy  weather, 
including  that  kicked  up  by  the  ill-fated  Federal  League,  into  comparatively 
smooth  sailing. 

Phenomenal  Growth  of  Public  Interest. 
This  double  decade  has  been  notable  for  a  remarkable  material  growth 
in  Base  Ball,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  sport  in  the  world,  and  equalled  only 
in  the  business  world — and  that  only  possibly — by  the  automobile  industry. 
Twenty  years  ago  steel  and  concrete  had  first  begun  to  be  used  in  ball 
parks.  The  Philadelphia  National  League  club  was  the  pioneer  in  steel  and 
the  Cincinnati  Base  Ball  club  the  first  to  use  concrete.  Since  then  there 
have  been  erected  in  all  major  league  cities  mammoth  fireproof  structures 
which  will  stand  for  many  years  to  come — will  stand  in  fact,  until  they 


i.  Urban  Shocker;  2,  William  Jacobson;  3,  John  Tobin;  4,  William  Bayne; 
5,  George  H.  Sisler ;  6,  J.  A.  Billings;  7,  K.  R.  Williams;  S,  H.  Sever eid; 
9,  E.  Van  Gilder. 
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begin  to  crumble  away  as  the  elements  -war  against  them  even  as  they  war 
against  the  hills  and  the  mountains.  Fortunes  have  been  invested  in  each 
of  these  plants  which  would  have  been  sufficient,  any  one  of  them,  to  have 
financed  a  whole  league  twenty  years  ago.  That  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  growth  of  the  public's  interest  in  Base  Ball  during  that  period.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  have  been  added  to  the  roster  of  Sportdom 
by  the  expansion  of  Base  Ball  enthusiasm. 

It  never  will  be  known  and  is  a  fertile  source  of  forensics  how  much  of 
the  great  increase  in  Base  Ball  interest  has  been  due  to  the  rivalry  created 
by  the  existence  of  two  major  leagues,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
natural  growth  of  the  nation  and  its  prosperity.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  birth  of  the  American  League  and  the  twin-major-circuit  idea  was 
coincident  with  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  called  modern  professional 
Base  Ball.  The  acorn  and  the  oak  are  mild  comparisons  beside  the  fact 
that  the  past  winter  recorded  the  purchase  of  a  minor  league  player  at  a 
price  which  would  have  purchased  almost  any  major  league  franchise — 
park,  players  and  everything — a  little  over  twenty  years  ago.  And  at  that, 
the  cost  of  Base  Ball  to  the  patron  has  not  increased  in  any  such  proportion 
as  the  cost  of  almost  everything  else,  including  rent. 

Review  of  the  1921  Season. 

Although  the  American  League's  1921  season  was  successful,  financially 
and  from  a  playing  standpoint,  right  down  to  the  world  series,  it  will  not 
make  any  noise  in  history  to  compare  with  the  pennant  races  of  more  notable 
years.  Practically  it  was  a  two-team  contest  all  the  way  between  New  York 
and  Cleveland.  Those  two  contestants  hooked  up  in  a  fight  that  was  hand 
to  hand  all  the  way  and  attracted  wide  interest,  but  it  was  nothing  like  the 
pennant  chase  of  1908,  for  instance,  when  four  American  League  teams 
went  into  the  final  week  of  the  schedule  almost  neck  to  neck. 

The  Yankees  and  Indians  did  just  that  last  year  and  compelled  the  high 
commisioner  to  draft  a  schedule  that  would  provide  for  both  cities,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  day  before  the  schedule  ran  out  that  the  New  Yorkers 
cinched  the  pennant,  making  sure  that  the  world  series  would  be  contested 
wholly  in  one  city  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  sport, 

Cleveland's  team,  with  the  prestige  of  world  champions,  was  generally 
favorite  in  the  early  days  of  the  1921  battle,  as  it  was  expected  it  would 
be  able  to  repeat,  principally  because  of  the  wrecking  of  the  White  Sox,  who 
had  been  chief  contenders  with  the  Indians  in  1920.  But  the  dopesters 
reckoned  without  allowing  for  the  additional  strength,  experience  and 
courage  acquired  by  the  New  York  Yankees  last  year.  They  also  reckoned 
without  knowledge  of  the  series  of  accidents  which  crippled  the  Cleveland 
team  seriously  for  more  than  half  the  season. 

Miller  Huggins'  band  of  sluggers  was  not  free  from  injuries  and  upsets, 
by  any  means,  but  did  not  have  to  contend  with  any  such  series  of  mishaps 
as  befell  the  Indians.  The  latter  were  compelled  to  fight  along  for  an  ex- 
tended period  without  the  services  of  their  indomitable  leader,  Tris  Speaker, 
whose  fighting  spirit  is  as  great  an  asset  to  a  Base  Ball  team  as  his  superior 
ability  as  a  player.  The  loss  of  catcher  Steve  O'JMeill  for  a  long  period  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  race  was  another  severe  handicap  to  Cleveland. 


1,  F.  R.  Ellerhe;  2,  T.^P.  Collins;  3,  F,  T.  Davis;  ?,  Ray  Kolp;  5,  A. 
Leifield;  6,  F.  B.  Wetzel;  7,  E.  Palmer o;  8,  Jf alter  Gerber;  9,  James 
Austin. 
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Cleveland  and  New  York  Alternate  as  Leaders. 

After  the  first  fortnight's  scramble,  in  which  Washington  rode  on  the 
front  seat  for  a  couple  of  days,  Cleveland  and  New  York  always  were  in 
the  lead,  the  Indians  having  the  advantage  most  of  the  first  half  of  the 
season  and  the  Yankees  setting  the  pace  at  the  finish.  Except  for  three  days 
in  the  middle  of  May,  Cleveland  occupied  first  place  uninterruptedly  until 
July  20,  when  the  Yankees  again  climbed  to  the  top,  but  for  one  day  only. 

Then  the  Indians  regained  the  supremacy  on  the  following  day  and  re- 
tained it  by  a  narrow  margin  until  the  first  week  in  August  when  New 
York  took  first  place  on  August  4.  During  the  remainder  of  that  month  the 
combat  was  fierce,  and  the  two  contestants  alternated  in  the  lead  almost 
constantly,  while  the  margin  between  them  seldom  was  greater  than  a  game, 
sometimes  less  than  half  a  game.  On  September  1  New  York  took  a  toe 
hold  on  first  place  and  held  it  for  fifteen  days  straight,  then  had  to  yield  to 
the  gameness  of  the  Indians  for  a  few  days,  but  the  29th  of  September 
found  the  Yankees  back  in  front  to  stay  there  to  the  finish,  although  for 
several  days  of  the  final  fortnight  the  two  contenders  practically  were  tied, 
the  Gotham  club  having  a  slight  advantage  in  percentage  points  because  of 
having  played  a  smaller  number  of  games  than  its  rivals. 

New  York  Wins  Its  First  Championship 

Not  until  Saturday,  October  1,  did  New  York  cinch  its  pennant  and  the 
season  ended  the  following  day.  Huggins'  crew  led  by  the  redoubtable  Ruth, 
who  rang  up  a  new  world's  record  for  home  runs,  breaking  his  own  previous 
major  league  mark,  was  rewarded  by  the  first  American  League  champion- 
ship ever  achieved  by  a  New  York  team.  Several  times  in  nineteen  years 
the  Yankees  had  come  close  to  winning,  once  being  beaten  in  next  to  the 
last  game  of  the  season,  but  it  remained  to  Huggins  to  pilot  his  well- 
balanced  aggregation  of  batters  into  the  van  at  the  wire. 

With  a  lead  of  two  victories  in  the  first  two  games  of  the  world  series  with 
the  Giants,  the  Yankees  gave  their  adherents  every  hope  of  winning  the  big 
pennant  and  the  lion's  share  of  the  players'  pool,  but  the  accident  to  their 
heavy  artilleryman,  Ruth,  and  his  inability  to  plcy  in  the  final  battles  of 
the  series,  apparently  discouraged  the  Yankees  and  they  surrendered  to 
McGraw's  men  for  lack  of  the  hitting  which  had  carried  them  triumphantly 
through  the  regular  season. 

Washington  and  Detroit  were  the  only  other  teams  in  the  American 
League  which  gave  their  patrons  much  hope  of  pennant  honors,  and  then 
only  during  the  first  half  of  the  season.  Both  teams  were  under  new  leader- 
ship and  both  George  McBride  and  Tyrus  Cobb  inspired  their  followers 
with  a  lot  of  fight  and  pep  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  campaign.  On  two 
different  days  in  April,  Washington  held  the  lead  over  both  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  and  for  a  large  part  of  May  the  McBride  outfit  was  running 
second,  although  losing  ground  gradually.  The  end  of  that  month,  however, 
found  Washington  in  fourth  place,  where  it  finished. 

Cobb's  Tigers  did  not  actually  hold  the  lead  except  on  the  second  day  of 
the  season  by  virtue  of  one  victory  and  no  defeats,  but  Detroit  clung  to 
third  place  quite  a  spell  in  May  and  again  in  June,  when  the  Tigers  made 
themselves  be  taken  seriously  for  a  time.     But  by  July  4  they  were  back 


1,  Walter  J.  Picinich;  2,  J.  I.  Judge;  3,  E.  Miller;  4,  George  Mogridge;  5, 
Clyde  Milan;  6,  S.  R.  Harris;  7,  E.  C.  Rice;  8,  Walter  Johnson. 
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in  fourth  place.  They  dug  their  claws  into  that  position  and  held  on 
tenaciously  during  a  large  part  of  July  and  a  week  in  August,  then  dropped 
back  into  the  second  division  and  wound  up  there. 

St.  Louis  made  a  strong  spurt  after  the  middle  of  the  season  and  fought 
its  way  into  third  place  at  the  end  of  the  race,  but  the  Browns  were  too  far 
back  when  they  started  to  enable  them  to  look  dangerous  to  the  two  leaders 
at  any  time,  although  they  were  considered  good  outside  chances  for 
awhile. 

Boston  Leads  the  Second  Division. 

Boston's  Red  Sox  struggled  for  a  first  division  berth  for  a  good  part  of  the 
race,  but  finally  lost  out  at  the  finish  and  had  to  be  content  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  second  division. 

Chicago's  White  Sox,  hopelessly  wrecked  by  the  loss  of  the  eight  players 
who  were  banished  from  organized  Base  Ball  on  account  of  the  world  series 
of  1919,  never  had  a  chance  to  be  considered  pennant  timber.  The  task  of 
building  up  a  new  team  in  one  year  was  too  much  for  even  Gleason,  but  the 
Sox  pilot  presented  a  scrappy  team  that  was  hard  to  beat  most  of  the  time, 
and  furnished  its  patrons  with  lively  entertainment  although  it  wound  up  in 
seventh  place. 

The  Philadelphia  Athletics  did  not  succeed  in  getting  out  of  last  place 
except  for  a  few  days  in  May,  and  then  at  the  expense  of  the  wreck  of  the 
White  Sox,  Still  the  Mackmen  finished  with  a  higher  percentage  than  in 
1920,  giving  the  veteran  manager  and  his  adherents  in  Quakertown  some 
cause  for  rejoicing  over  signs  of  improvement  in  the  team  that  has  been 
the  football  of  fate  for  nearly  ten  years. 

The  semi-monthly  standing  of  American  League  clubs  during  the  season  of 
1921  was  as  follows: 

STANDING  OF  CT  UBS  APRIL  30. 
Won.  Lost.  PC.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Washington     10         4        .714        Detroit    6         7        .462 

Cleveland    11         5        .688        Chicago    4         6        .400 

New    York 6  6        .500        St.     Louis 5  8        .385 

Boston    5         5        .500       Philadelphia    3         9        .250 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  15. 

New   York 14  9  .609  Detroit 15  13  536 

Cleveland 16  11  .593  St.   Louis 11  14  .440 

Boston    11  9  .550  Chicago    8  14  464 

Washington  14  12  .538  Philadelphia   8  15  !34S 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  MAY  31. 

Cleveland    29  U  .674  Boston    16  19  457 

New    York 24  16  .600  St.     Louis 19  23  452 

Detroit    24  22  .522  Chicago    17  23  4''5 

Washington    21  21  .500  Philadelphia   14  26  .350 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS  JUNE  15. 

Cleveland    35  21  .625  Boston    23  25  479 

New    York 33  22  .600  St.     Louis 25  30  .455 

Washington   31  26  .544  Chicago    23  29  442 

Detroit   29  29  .500  Philadelphia   18  35  '.340 


2,  F.  W.  Brower;  2,  Earl  Smith;  3,  Hoivard  Shanks;  4,  Owen  Bush;  5,  J.  T. 
Zachary;  6,  E.  P.  Gharrity ;  7,  H.  S.  Courtney;  8,  A.  Schacht;  9,  Foss. 
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Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Cleveland    44 

New    York 41 

Washington     37 

Boston    32 


.594 
.529 
.492 


15-; 


Won.  Lost.  PC. 


Detroit    34  36  .486 

St.    Louis 31  38  .449 

Chicago    26  38  .406 

Philadelphia  26  40  .394 


Cleveland  .. 
New  York.. 
Washington 
Detroit   


STANDING    OF   CLUBS  JULY  15. 


53 

30 

.639 

50 

31 

.617 

46 

42 

.523 

42 

43 

.494 

Boston     38  43  .4.P 

Chicago    35  47  .427 

St.   Louis 35  48  .422 

Philadelphia   33  48  .407 


Cleveland 
New    York.. 
Washington 
Detroit     


STANDING  OF  CLUBS  JULY  31. 


62 

58 

35 
35 

48 
51 

.639 

.624 
..525 
.485 

St.   Louis 

Boston    

44 

42 

50' 
52 
54 
60 

.468 
.447 

53 

48 

Chicago    

Philadelphia   

42 

36 

.438 
.375 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AUGUST  15. 


New    York 

Cleveland    

Wa.shington     

66 

69 

60 

40 
42 
53 
54 

.623 
.622 
.531 
.505 

Boston    

Detroit    

Chicago    

Philadelphia    , 

50 

51 

47 

41 

57 
61 
63 
69 

.467 
.455 

.428 

St.   Louis 

55 

.373 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AUGUST  31. 


Cleveland    77 

New    York 75 

St.   Louis 65 

Washington    65 


47 

.621 

46 

.620 

61 

.516 

62 

.512 

Boston    58  62  .483 

Detroit    60  68  .469 

Chicago    53  72  .424 

Philadelphia   43  78  .355 


New    York 

Cleveland    

St.   Louis 

Washington    . . . 

V 

...   88 

51 

.633 
.629 
.507 
.496 

,...  72 
. ..  69 

70 

70 

STANDING    OF    CLUBS    SEPTEMBER   15. 

Boston    65 

Detroit   68 

Chicago    58 

Philadelphia   47 


.481 
.479 
.421 


FINAL  STANDING  OF  CLUBS  OCTOBER  2. 

N.Y.Cleve.St.L.Wash.Bos.  Det.  Chic.Phila. 

New   York ,  14        13        13        15        17  9  17 

Cleveland   8        ..        17        12        14        13       15  15 

St.     Louis 9  5        ..         12        13        10        15  17 

Washington    ^..  8       10       10        ..        13        12       16  11 

Boston    7  8  9  9        ..        15        15  12 

Detroit  5  9        12        10  7        . .        14  14 

Chicago   13  7  7  6  7  8        ..  14 

Philadelphia    5         7         5       11       10         7         8  .. 


Won.  Lost. 

PC. 

98       55 

.641 

94        60 

.610 

81        73 

.526 

80        73 

.523 

75        79 

.487 

71        82 

.464 

62        92 

.403 

53      100 

.346 

HARRY  E.   HEILMANN. 

Detroit. 

Leading  Batsman,  American  League,  1921. 


Photo  by 
InternationaL 
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American  League  Averages,  1921 

Compiled  by  Irwin  M.  Howe. 
CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNERS  IN  PREVIOUS  TEARS. 


1900— Chicago     607 

1901— Chicago     610 

1902— Athletics      610 

1903— Boston 659 

1904— Boston     617 

1905— Athletics    621 

1906— Chicago     614 


1907-Detroit    

190S    Detroit    

613 

588 

1914— Athletics  .... 
1915— Boston     

651 

669 

1909— Detroit     

645 

680 

669 

691 

627 

1916— Boston     

1917— Chicago    

591 

649 

1911 — Athletics 

1918— Boston     

595 

1919— Chicago   

629 

1913— Athletics    .... 

1920— Cleveland     ... 

636 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS   AT  CLOSE   OF   SEASON. 


New    York... 
Cleveland     .. 

St.     Louis 

Washington 

Boston    

Detroit  

Chicago   

Philadelphia 


^.Y.Cleve 

.St.L.Wasl 

i.Bos. 

Det. 

Chic. 

Phila 

.Won 

i.Lost. 

PC. 

14 

13 

13 

15 

17 

9 

17 

98 

55 

.641 

8 

17 

12 

14 

13 

15 

15 

94 

60 

.610 

9          5 

n 

13 

10 

15 

17 

81 

73 

.526 

8        10 

10 

13 

12 

16 

11 

80 

73 

.523 

7          8 

9 

9 

15 

15 

75 

79 

.487 

5          9 

12 

10 

7 

14 

14 

71 

82 

.464 

13          7 

7 

6 

7 

8 

14. 

62 

92 

.403 

5          7 

5 

11 

10 

7 

8 

53 

100 

.346 

Batting  of  the  most  sensational  character  featured  the  games  of  the  American 
League  throughout  the  1921  season.  Phenomenal  fielding  plays  were  a  natural  se- 
quence to  the  heavy  hitting,  and  fast  and  clever  base  running  on  hit  and  run  plays 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  art  of  base  stealing,  however,  was  almost  discon- 
tinued, it  being  obvious  that  to  take  two  bases  or  more  on  the  probable  forthcoming 
base-hit  was  better  strategy  for  the  runner  than  to  risk  being  cut  down  on  an  at- 
tempt to  steal. 

No  less  than  12,525  safe  hits  were  made  in  616  games,  of  which  2140  were  two- 
baggers,  694  for  three  bases,  and  the  hitherto  unprecedented  number  of  477  were  home 
runs.  They  averaged  a  little  more  than  twenty  to  the  game,  of  which  more  than  five 
Avere  for  extra  bases. 

The  Detroit  club  led  in  batting  with  an  average  of  .316  for  the  season,  followed 
by  Cleveland  Avith  .308;  .St.  Louis,  .304,  and  the  champion  New  York  Yankees  with 
an   even   .300. 

The  champions,  led  by  Babe  Ruth,  drove  out  134  home  runs  and  were  first  in 
total  bases.  St.  Louis  gathered  106  triples  and  Detroit  100,  while  the  Cleveland 
Indians  batted  355  two-base  hits.  The  ex-champions  also  coaxed  614  bases  on  balls. 
New  York  being  awarded  588  and  Detroit  582. 

The  greatest  individual  record  of  the  year,  attracting  more  interest  than  any- 
thing that  has  heretofore  occurred  in  Base  Ball,  was  the  performance  of  George 
H.  Ruth,  who  broke  his  own  world  record  for  home  runs  by  making  fifty-nine  hits 
that  were  good  for  the  round  trip.  In  three  successive  seasons  Ruth  has  raised  the 
record  of  twenty-five  home  runs  made  in  1899— first  to  twenty-nine,  then  to  fifty-four 
and  now  to  fifty-nine. 

Harry  F.  Heilmann,  Detroit  outfielder,  beat  out  Manager  Cobb  by  five  points  for 
the  league  leadership  in  batting  with  a  record  of  .394.  Heilmann  made  237  hits  in 
149  games  for  a  total  of  365  bases.  Forty-three  of  his  safeties  were  for  two  bases, 
14  were  triples  and  19  were  home  runs.  Heilmann  scored  114  runs  and  was  respon- 
sible for  120  more  of  the  Tigers'  total  of  883.  He  is  credited  in  the  R.R.F.  column 
with  139  runs,  but  these  include  his  19  homers.  Heilmann  led  every  one  in  sending 
runs  across  the  plate  except  Ruth,  who  is  credited  with  170,  of  which  59  were  his 
own  four-base  hits.  Ruth  scored  177  times,  J.  T.  Tobin,  St.  Louis,  being  second  with 
132,   Sisler  third  with  125.   and  Cobb  fourth  with  124. 

Manager  Tris  Speaker  made  52  two-base  hits,  Ruth  made  44,  Heilmann  and  his 
teammate,  R.  H.  Veach,  43  each,  and  R.  Meusel,  New  York,  40.  Howard  Shanks, 
Washington,  drove  out  19  three-baggers:  Tobin  and  Sisler,  18  each;  and  Cobb,  Ruth 
and  R.  Meusel.  16  each.  As  stated  above,  Ruth  established  a  new  record  for  home 
runs  with  59.  Meusel  and  K.  R.  Williams.  St.  Louis,  being  tied  for  second  place 
with  24  each,  while  Clarence  Walker  of  Philadelphia  was  third  with  23. 


1,  M.  Menosky;  2,  Allan  Russell;  3,  Benjamin  J.  Karr;  4,  John  Collins; 
5,  Joseph  Bush;  6,  S.  P.  Jones;  7,  John  Mclnnis;  8,  Everett  Scott;  9,  Oscar 
J.  Vitt;  10,  Albert  Walters. 

GROUP  OF  BOSTON  AMERICANS. 
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Little   attention  was   paid   to   stealing   bases  and   the  sacrifice   was   not  used    as 

frequently    as    in    former    years    for   the  same    reason    that   prohibited  base  stealing. 

Sisler  pilfered  35  bases,   Harris  29  and  Rice  25.  W.   A.    Wambsganss,  Cleveland,  laid 

down    43    sacrifices;    Owen    Bush,  Detroit-Washington,  41,  Mclnnis,    Boston,  35,  and 
Mulligan,  Chicago,  34. 

INDIVIDUAL  BATTING. 

]5  or  More   (James. 

R 

Name  and  Club.      Bats.  G.  AB.  R.  H.  TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.HB.RF.  BB.  SO.CS.PC. 

Davenport,    J.    L.,    Chi.L    15      17  3  7  SI  2  ..  8  ..  .412 

Sutherland,   H.   S.,   Det.R    17      27  4  11  12      1  1  7  14  ..  .407 

Heilmann,    H.    F.,    Det.R  149    602  114  237  365    43  14    19  15      2  2  139  53  37  6  .394 

Cobb,     T.     R.,     Det L  128    507  124  197  302    37  16    12  15  22  3  101  56  19  15  .389 

Ruth,    G.    H.,    N.    Y...L152    540  177  204  457    44  16    59  4  17  4  170  144  81  13  .378 

Shinault,    Enoch,    Clev.        22      29  5  11  12      1  ....  1  1  ..  3  6  5..  .378 

Sisler,    G.    H.,    St.    L...L138    582  125  216  323    38  18    11  14  35  5  104  34  27  11  .371 

Merritt,    H.,    Det. 20      46  3  17  22      1  2     ..  1  1  1  6  15..  .370 

Wood,    Joe,    Clev R    66    194  32  71  109    16  5      4  10  2  ..  60  25  17  ..  ..366 

Woodall,    L.,     Det R    46      80  10  29  35      4  1     ..  6  1  ..  14  6  7  ..  .363 

Speaker.     T.,     Clev L  132    506  107  183  272    52  14      3  12  2  2  74  68  12  4  .362 

Burns,     G.,     Clev R    84    244  52  88  117    21  4     ..  6  2  2  48  13  19  1  .361 

Nunamaker,    L.G.,    Cle.R    46    131  16  47  58      7  2     ..  6  1  ..  24  11  8  1  .359 

Tobin.    ,1.    T.,    St.    L....L150    671  132  236  327    31  18      8  12  7  3  59  35  22  12  .352 

Jacobson,  W.  C,   St.  L.R  151    599  90  211  292    38  14      5  19  S  3  90  42  30  S  .,3.52 

Williams,    K.  R.,  St.  L.L  146    547  115  190  305    31  7    24  21  20  4  117  74  42  17  .347 

DeVormer,     N.     Y 22      49  6  17  21      4  ....  2  2  ..  7  24..  .347 

Mays,    C.    W.,    N.    Y...R    51    143  18  49  62      5  1      2  8  ..  1  22  4  7..  .343 

Veach,    R.    H.,    Det. ...L  150    612  110  207  324    43  13    16  27  14  1  128  48  31  10  .338 

Collins,    E.    T.,    Chi. ...L  139    526  79  177  223    20  10      2  13  12  2  58  66  11  10  .337 

Evans,    J.    P.,    Clev....R    57    153  36  51  62    11  ..     ..  1  4  1  21  19  5  1  .333 

Strunk,    A.    A.,    Chi. ...L  121    401  68  133  181    19  10      3  13  7  1  69  38  27  10  .332 

Rice,    E.    C,    Wash.  ...L  143    561  83  185  262  '  39  13      4  22  25  9-    79  38  10  12  .330 

Stephenson,  J.R.,   Clev.R    65    206  45  68  95    17  2      2  7  4  4  34  23  15  1  .330 

Hooper,    H.    B.,    Chi. ...L  108    419  74  137  197    26  5      8  12  13  1  58  55  21  7  .327 

Hodge,    C.    C,    Chi L    36      52  6  17  22      3  1     ..  3  ..  ..  2  ..  10  ..  .327 

Bush,    .T.,    Bos R    51    120  19  39  52      5  4     . .  3  2  ..  14  3  14  ..  .325 

Severeid.    H.,    St.    L...R143    472  66  153  196    23  7      2  17  7  ..  78  42  9  2  .324 

Pratt,    D.    R.,    Bos R  135    521  80  169  240    36  10      5  8  8  1  100  44  10  10  .324 

O'Neill,    S.    F.,    Clev...R  106    335  39  108  135    22  1      1  11  ..  2  50  57  22  1  .322 

Griffin,    I.    M.,    Phila..L    39    103  14  33  41      4  2     ..  2  1  1  13  5  6  2  ..321 

Gardner,   W.   L.,   Clev. .L  153    586  101  187  256    32  14      3  31  3  4  115  65  16  3  .319 

Sewell,    J.,    Clev L  154    572  101  182  254    36  12      4  20  7  11-  91  80  17  6  .318 

Meusel,    R.,    N.    Y R  149    598  104  190  334    40  16    24  12  17  2  135  34  88  6  .318 

Schang,   W.H.,  N.   Y.L-R  134    424  77  134  192    30  5      6  6  7  5  55  78  35  4  .316 

Witt,    L.    W.,    Phila...L154    629  100  198  263    31  11      4  19  16  1  45  77  52  15  .315 

.Johnson,    Paul,    Phila..R    48    127  17  40  .53      6  2      1  3  ....  10  9  17  2  .315 

Jamieson,    C.    D.,    Clev.L  140    536  94  166  222    33  10      1  4  8  1  45  67  27  4  .310 

Gharrity,    E.P.,    Wash.R  121    387  62  120  176    19  8      7  17  4  3  55  45  44  3  .310 

Blue,    L.,    Det R-L  153    585  103  180  250    33  11      5  16  13  5  75  103  47  17  .308 

Mclnnis,    J.,    Bos R  152    584  72  179  230    31  10     ..  35  2  4  74  21  9  4  .307 

Bassler,    J.    S.,    Det. ...R  119    388  37  119  147    18  5     ..  14  2  3  56  58  16  1  .307 

Ward,    A.    L.,    N.    Y....R153    556  77  170  235    30  10      5  29  6  8  75  42  68  8  .306 

Leibold,    H.   L.,    Bos. ...L  123    467  88  143  ISl    26  6     ..  16  13  1  30  41  27  6  .306 

Flagstead,    Ira,    Det...R    85    259  40  79  99    15  1      1  11  7  6  31  21  21  4  .30.^ 

Sheely,    E.    H.,    Chi.. ..R  154    563  68  171  241    25  6    11  20  4  7  95  57  34  9  .304 

Walker,    C,    Phila R  142    556  89  169  280    32  5    23  7  3  ..  101  73  41  5  .304 

Yaryan,    E.,    Chi R    45    102  11  31  43      8  2     ..  3  ..  1  15  9  16  ,.  .304 

Jones,    R.    W..    Det. ...L  141    554  82  168  212    23  9      1  26  8  1  72  37  24  9  .303 

Shanks,     H.,     Wash. ...R  154    562  81  170  251    25  19      6  24  11  3  69  57  38  10  .302 

Judge,    J.    I.,    Wash. ...L  153    622  87  187  256    26  11      7  22  21  3  72  68  35  6  ..301 

Mostil,    J.    A.,    Chi R  100    326  43  98  142    21  7      3  9  10  13  42  28  35  12  .301 

Menosky,     M.,    Bos L  133    477  77  143  180    18  5      3  19  12  9  43  60  45  6  .300 

Bayne.    Wm.,    St.    L...L    47      60  11  18  24      1  1      1  ....  3  5  6  8  ..  ..300 

Shawkey,  J.   R.,   N.   Y.R    38      90  13  27  34      2  1      1  8  ..  ..  11  2  13  ..  .300 

Young,    R.   S R-L  107    401  70  120  134      8  3     ..  13  11  3  29  69  23  9  .299 

Graney,    J.    G.,    Clev...L    68    107  19  32  41      3  ..       2  5  1  1  18  20  9  ,.  .299 

Miller,   B.,   N.    Y R    56    243  41  72  109      9  8      4  6  2  3  36  Ifi  16  2  .298 


1,  Herbert  Pennock;  2,  Derrill  B.  Pratt;  3,  S.  B.  Vick;  4,  Harry  Leibold. 
5,  Harold  Ruel;  6,  E.  Myers;  7,  E.  C.  Foster;  8,  Chaplin;  9,  Nietzke. 
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INDIVIDUAL    BATTING— (Continued). 


Name  and  Club.  Bats.  G. 
Courtney,  H.S.,  Wash.L  22 
Johnston,    AV.R.,    Clev.L  118 

Pipp,   W.  C,   N.   Y L  153 

Johnson,    E.,    Chi    L  142 

Dugan,  J.  A.,  Phila...R119 
Baker.  J.  F.,  N.  Y....L  94 
Hasty,  R.  K.,  Phila...R  35 
Smith,  Elmer,  CIeT....L129 
Harris,  S.  R.,  Wash. ..R  154 
Peckinpaugh,  R.,   N.  Y.R  149 

Perkins,    R.,    Phila R  141 

Miller,    E.,    Wash R  114 

Milan,  J.  C,  Wash. ..L  112 
Hawks,    N.    L.,    N.    Y..L    41 

Collins,    J.,    Bos R  141 

Ellerbe,    Wash. -St.    L..R115 

Bratchi,   Fred,   Chi R    16 

Falk,    B.    A.,    Chi L  152 

Welch,    F.,    Phila R  115 

Wambsganss,  W.,  Clev.R  107 
Foster,  E.  C,  Bos. ...R  120 
Ehmke,  H.  J.,  Det...R  30 
Roth,    R.    F.,    N.    Y....R    43 

Cole,    B.,    Det L    30 

Collins.   E.,   Phila 24 

Fewster,  W.  L.,  N.  Y.R  66 
Gerber,   Walter,   St.   L.R  114 

Ruel,     H.,     Bos R  113 

Piclnich,   V.  J.,   Wash.R    45 

Ainsmith,    E..    Det L    35 

Dykes,   Jas.,    Phila R  155 

Austin,  J  P.,  St.  L..L  27 
Shorten.  C.  H..  Det...L  92 
Brazil.  F.  L.,  Phila... L  66 
ohnson,   W.  P.,  Wash.R    38 

Holling.    C,    Det R    35 

Bush,  O.,  Det.-Wash.L-R  127 
Galloway,   C.   E.   Phila. R  131 

Scott,    E.,     Bos R  154 

Brower,   F.   W..   Wash.L    83 

Dauss,    Geo..    Det R    32 

Sothoron,St.L.-B.-Cl.L-R  29 
McManus,  M.J.,  St.  L.R  121 
McNally,  M.  J..  N.  Y.R  71 
Shocker,  U.  J.,   St.   L..R    47 

Yick,    S.    B.,    Bos R    44 

Goslin,     Wash 14 

Walker,  J.   M.,   Phila.. R  113 

Karr,    B.    J.,    Bos L    43 

Zachary.  J.T.,  Wash.L  38 
Moore.  R.  D.,  Phila. R-L  31 
Gleason.  Wm.,  St.  L..R  26 
Thomas.  C.  D.,  Clev..L  21 
Sargent,  J.  A.,  Det...  66 
Lamb,  L.  R.,  St.  L...R  45 
Schalk.  R.  W.,  Chi...R  128 
Smith, E.,   St.   L. -Wash.L    84 

Mulligan,    E.,    Chi R  152 

Uhle,    G.    E..    Clev R    48 

Collins,  T.  P.,  St.  L..R  58 
Hendryx.   T.    G..    Bos..R    49 

Jones,    S.,    Bos R    43 

Burwell,  Wm.,  St.  L..L  33 
€alloway,  F..  Phila...  14 
Kerr.    Richard,    Chi....L    45 


AB.  R.  H.  TB.2B.3B.HR.Sn.SB.HB.RF.  BB.  SO.CS.PC. 


47 
384 
588 
613 
461 


431 
584 
577 
538 
420 
406 

73 
542 
440 

28 
585 
403 
410 
412 

74 
152 

46 

71 
207 

358 
141 


217 
177 
111 


465 
576 
203 


412 

215 

104 

77 

50 

423 

62 

90 

74 

74 

35 

178 

134 

416 

258 

609 

94 

111 

137 

100 

25 

50 

105 


53 
96 
93 

54 

46 

5 

98 
82 
128 
58 
57 
55 
16 
63 
66 

62 
48 
80 
51 
9 
29 
12 
14 
44 
55 
41 
10 


14  17 

114  154 
174  251 
ISl  226 
136  200 

97  144 

20  24 

125  219 
169  207 

166  229 
155  230 
121  192 
117  161 

21  35 
155  220 

126  178 
8  9 

167  235 

115  166 
117  161 
117  147 


35 


22  6 

16  2 

4  .. 

28  9 

22  8 

25  7 

31  4 

28  8 

19  11 


613  88 
66  8 
33 
17 
10 
4 

87 
42 
65 
31 


21  26 

43  62 

13  21 

20  27 

58  80 
121  157 

99  125 

39  48 

27  36 

168  277 

18  22 

59  76 
48  53 
30  37 
13  15 

131  148 

123  170 

151  193 

53  74 

23  30 

18  24 

107  151 

56  67 

27  33 

20  25 

13  19 

109  139 

16  IS 
32 


29  12 

20  13 

1  .. 

31  11 

18  6 
28  5 
IS  6 

3  1 

9  2 

2  3 
5  1 

19  .. 
12  9 

21  1 
9  .. 
5  2 

32  13 
2  1 


23 

19  30 

19  21 

9  12 

45  69 

34  50 

105  137 

65  94 

153  201 

23  34 
27  33 
33  45 

24  35 


21  12 
2   3 


1 

10  13 

9  9 

..  1 

16  16 


1  .. 

27  2 

33  17 

21  22 


8  33 
12  10 


17  3 

10  4 

1  .. 

20  15 


27  29  18 


4  2 

6  2 

13  3 

13  .. 


2   1 
5   2 


29  15 

45  28 

29  24 

28  45 

26  12 

2  17 

56  46 

54  39 

84  44 

32  32 

25  50 


37  13 

5  12 

18  38 

22  44 


43 
27 
15 
7 

20 
4 
5 

28  43 
34  19 
41  15 
16  21 
13  7 
60  75 

4  7 
20  11 
23  21 
6  14 
3  4 
57  27 

29  43 
27  21 


2  23 

5  12 

6  6 
10  2 
24  26 

4  12 

40  36 

13  23 

32  53 

6  9 

16  17 

24  13 

10  25 

1  1 

2  11 


. .  .298 

9  .297 

10  .296 

13  .295 

1  .295 
4  .294 

. .  .294 

2  .290 
9  .289 
2  .288 
9  .288 

4  .288 

5  .288 
•  1  .288 

8  .286 

6  .286 
..  .286 

4  .285 

. .  .285 

7  .285 

6  .284 
..  .284 

2  .283 

..  .283 

2  .282 

4  .280 

7  .278 
7  .277 

3  .277 
..  .276 

5  .274 
1  .273 

3  .272 

4  .271 
. .  .270 
. .  .270 
13  .269 


.265 
.262 
.261 
.261 
.261 
.260 
.260 
.260 
.260 


..  .258 

..  .258 

..  .257 

..  .257 

1  .257 

..  .257 

3  .253 
..  .253 

4  .252 
..  .252 
18  .251 
..  .245 
. .  .243 

1  .241 

1  .240 
..  .240 
..  .240 

2  .238 


1,  H.  F.  Heilmann;  2,  J.  S.  Bassler;  3,  L.  Blue;  4,  Hoivard  Ehmke;  5, 
Tyrus  R.  Cobb,  Mgr.;  6,  Ira  Flagstead;  7,  Charles  H.  Shorten;  8,  John  C. 
Oldham;  9,  George  Dauss;  10,  Robert  H.  Veach. 
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INDIVIDUAL  BATTING— (Continued). 


Name  and  Club.      Bats.  G. 

G'Rourke.   F.J.,   Wash.R  123 

Walker,    C.    F.,    Phila.R  19 

Oldham,   J.   C,   Det..R-L  42 

McCann.   R.   E.,   Phila.R  52 

Hoyt,   W.   C,    N.   Y....R  43 

Quinn,   J.   J.,    N.   Y....R  33 

Davis,   P.    T.,    St.    L...R  39 

Schacht,    A.,    Wash....R  30 

Billings,   J.    A.,    St.    L.R  20 

Palmero,    E.,    St.    L....L  29 

Myers,    E.,   Bos R  30 

Lees,    G.    E.,    Chi R  20 

Pennock,  H.  J.,  Bos.R-L  32 

Ferguson,    A.,    N.    Y...R  17 

Wetzel,    F.    B.,    St.    L.R  61 

Caldwell,  R.  B.,  Clev..L  37 

Myatt,    G.    C,    Phila...L  44 

Walters,    A.,    Bos R  54 

Van    Gilder,    St.    L L  31 

Bagby.   J.    C,   Clev..R-L  41 

Pittenger,    C,    Bos R  40 

Collins,  W.M.,   N.  Y.R-L  28 

LaMotte,  R.  E.,  Wash.R  16 

Rommel,    E.,    Phila....R  46 

Vitt,    O.    J.,    Bos R  78 

Lewis,    G,    E.,    Wish..R  27 

McClellan,    H.M.,    Chi.R  63 

Hofmann,  F.  C,  N.  Y.R  23 

Keefe.    D.    E.,    Phila...L  44 

Thormahlen,  H.  E.,Bos.L  23 

Bodie,   F.    S.,   N.   Y....R  31 

Leonard,    H.    B.,    Det..L  36 

Morton,   Guy,    Clev R  30 

Lee,    E.    D.,    St.    L L  72 

Shaw,  J.   A.,  Wash....R  15 

Coveleskie,    S.,    Clev...R  43 

Mogridge,     G.,    Wash..L  38 

Erickson,    E.G.,    Wash.R  32 

Faber,   U.    C,    Chi...L-R  43 

Harris,     B.,     Phila R  39 

Middleton,    J.B.,    Det..R  38 

Kolp,    Ray,    St.    L R  39 

Russell,    A.,    Bos R  39 

Wilkinson,    Roy,    Chi..R  36 

Naylor,   C.  R.,  Phila... R  33 

Mails,    J.    W.,    Clev....L  34 

Freeman,   H.B.,   Phila.  18 

Acosta,   J.,    Wash R  33 

Perry,    S.,    Phila R  12 

McWeeney,    D.,    CM.,.R  27 


AB. 

444 


157 
99 
41 
92 
23 
46 
37 
65 
42 
85 
19 

119 
53 


76 

91 

56 

41 

94 

232 

102 

196 

62 

57 

23 

87 

82 

35 

180 

12 

116 


R.     H. 

51    104 
6      15 


R 
TB.2B.3B.HR.SH.SB.HB.RF.  BB.  SO.CS.PC, 

7      54 


146    17 
21      3 


12 
15 

8 

4 

5 

3 

2 

4 

7 

3 

9 

1 
16 

2 

6 
17 

5 

8 

6 

4 

5 

9 
29 
11 
20      35 

7      11 


24      6 
57    11 


25  4 

44  4 

17  1 

12  .. 

5  1 
21  2 

15  1 
7  1 

38  4 

7  2 

25  5 

17  2 

10  1 

16  .. 

13  1 

6  1 

7  .. 

7  .. 
13  1 

8  2 
8  2 

1  .. 

2  .. 

1  .. 

2  1 


10 

13 

3 

1      4 

1     .. 

'i 

2 
5 
3 

1 
11 
3 
3 
8 
5 
4 


26  56 

S  11 

5  23 

4  6 


6  10 

..  5 

9  20 

2  5 

6  7 

10  11 

1  9 


4  13 

3  18 

5  .. 

6  12 
45  13 

8  10 

14  18 

5  13 

2  8 

1  5 

8  S 

5  13 

1  8 

14  34 

..  4 

4  26 

7  29 
4  16 

17  35 

..  31 


.234 
.227 
.224 
.223 
.222 
!2i9 
.217 
.217 
.217 
.216 
.215 
.214 
.212 
.211 
.210 
.208 
.203 
.201 
.200 
.198 
.198 
.196 
.195 
2    .191 

2  .190 
1    .186 

3  .179 
.177 
.175 
.174 
.172 
.171 
.171 
.167 
.167 
.155 
.153 
.150 
.148 
.148 
.148 
.127 
.123 
.123 
.115 
.094 
.083 
.067 
.038 
.032 


PLATERS  IN  LESS  THAN  FIFTEEN  GAMES. 
The  following  players  participated  in  less  than   fifteen   games  and  are  not  credited 
with   complete  records.     If  they  played   less   than  ten   games  in  any   fielding  position 
they  have  no  fielding  records. 

Boston— Chaplin   (3),  Dodge   (1),  Fullerton   (4),  Hiller   (1),  Nietzbe   (11),  Perrin    (4). 

Chicago— Blackburn  (1),  Connalli  (5),  Fenner  (2),  Leifer  (9),  Michaelson  (2), 
Mulrenan  (12),  Murphy  (6),  Ostergaard  (12),  Pence  (4),  W.  Pratt  (1),  J.  Russell  (11), 
pitching  record  only;   Thompson    (4),   Twombley    (7),   Wienecke    (10). 

Cleveland— Clarke  (5),  Guisto  (2),  Henderson  (3),  Jeanes  (4),  Odenwald  (10),  Petty 
(4),  L.   Sewell    (3),   Wilson    (2). 

Detroit— Ayres  (2),  Barnes  (7),  Boone  (1),  Cunningham  (1),  Hale  (9),  Huber  (1), 
Manion    (12),   Parks    (10),   Perritt    (4),    Stewart    (5),    Tavenner    (2),    Walsh    (3). 


1,  L.  Wooddl;  2,  C.  H oiling;  3,  J.  B.  Middleton;  4,  H.  B.  Leonard;  5,  R. 
S.  Young;  6,  H.  Merritt;  7,  S.  Barnes;  8,  Robert  W.  Jones;  9,  R.  H.  Spencer; 
10,  Boone. 
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New  York— Connolly  (4),  Harper  (S),  Mitchell  (13),  Piercy  (14),  Rogers  (6), 
Sheehan   (13). 

Philadelphia— Barrett  (14),  Bishop  (2),  F.  Calloway  (14,  in  batting  and  fielding 
averages),  FuhK'ren  (2),  Heimach,  Malone  (7),  Minor  (1),  Perry  (12),  Shannon  (1), 
Styles    (4),   Sullivan    (2),   Wolfe   (9),    Yoder    (2). 

St.  Louis— Boehler  (1),  Boland  (7).  Cullop  (4),  Deberry  (10),  Henry  (1),  Morris 
(6),   also  Avith   Chicago;   Mullen    (4),   Richmond    (6),    Riley    (4),   Stewart    (3). 

Washinsjton- Bird  (1),  Brottem  (4),  Foss  (4).  Gaines  (4),  Goslin  (14,  in  batting  and 
fielding  averages),  Mcllree  (1),  R.  Miller  (1),  Phillips  (1),  Torres  (2),  Woodward   (3). 

CLUB  BATTING. 

Club.            G.  AB.  R.    OR.  11.  TB.  2B.   3B.  HR.  SH.  SB.  BB.  HB.CS.  SO.  LB.  PC. 

Detroit            154  5461  883    852  1724  2366  268    100      58  230  95  582  29    92  376  1192  .316 

Cleveland       154  5383  925    712  1656  2317  355      90      42  232  58  614  36    41  376  1223  .308 

St    Louis       .154  5442  835    845  1655  2311  246    106      66  205  92  413  36    81  407  1125  .304 

New    York..  153  5249  948    708  1576  2437  285      87    134  189  89  588  40    67  567  1032  .300 

Chicago    ....154  5329  683    858  1509  2020  242      82      35  186  97  445  37    94  474  1121  .283 

AYashington  154  5294  704    738  1468  2026  240      96      42  188  111  462  59    73  470  1125  .277 

Boston    154  5206  668    696  3440  1877  248      69      17  186  S3  428  31    66  329  1068  .277 

Philadelphia  155  5465  657    894  1497  2130  256      64      83  135  68  424  43^62  561  1130  .274 

Boston  in  1921  again  led  the  American  league  in  fielding  with  .975,  maintaining  the 
record  established  in  1916.  A  six-year  record  of  leadership  in  any  single  department 
of  play  is  believed  to  be  unique. 

Philadelphia  had  the  greatest  number  of  putouts,  4200.  Chicago  had  the  most 
assists  2124,  and  was  also  first  in  double  plays,  155.  St.  Louis  had  only  seven  passed 
balls  and  New  Y'ork  eight.  Chicago,  Washington,  St.  Louis  and  Detroit  each  com- 
pleted one  triple  play.  This  latter  feature  (four  triple  plays  in  one  season)  is  also 
unprecedented  and  undoubtedly  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  never  before  were 
so  many  men  on  bases  as  was  the  case  last  season. 

Prominent  among  the  individual  records  is  that  of  first  baseman  Mclnnis  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  record  for  the  year  is  .999,  he  being  charged  with  but  one  error  in  152 
games.  No  other  fielding  records  either  in  percentage  or  accepted  chances  per  game 
were  e.stablished,  though  the  scoring  was  unusually  liberal.  Indeed,  the  hitting  was 
so  terrific  that  the  averages  of  all  infielders  except  first  basemen  is  below  normal. 

For  the  third  successive  season  James  Dykes  of  Philadelphia  leads  the  second 
basemen  in  accepted  chances  per  game  for  men  playing  the  position  regularly,  being 
closely  pressed  for  that  honor  by  Collins  of  Chicago,  who  leads  in  percentage  with 
.968.     Dykes'  record  is  6.17  chances  and  Collins'  6.13  per  game. 

With  one  exception  Mclnnis  also  led  all  rivals  in  accepted  chances  at  first  base 
with  10.86  per  game,   the  leader  being  Sheely  of  Chicago  with  11.40. 

Howard  Shanks,  Washington,  led  the  third  basemen  with  .960  percentage  in  hand- 
ling 571  chances  in  154  games.  His  record  of  3.49  chances  at  third  was  also  the  best. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  his  great  record  of  continuous  playing,  Everett  Scott  of 
Boston  led  the  shortstops  with  the  handsome  average  of  .972  and  accepted  almost  six 
•chances  per  game. 

Manager  Tris  Speaker  was  first  amons  the  outfielders  Avho  played  regularly,  with 
an  average  of  .984.  R.  H.  Yeach  of  Detroit  with  384  putouts  and  21  assists  was  first 
in  chances  accepted,  while  the  runner-up  was  Rice  of  Washington  with  380  putouts 
and  18  assists. 

R.  W.  Schalk,  Chicago,  is  again  first  among  the  catchers,  with  S.  F.  O'Neill, 
Cleveland,  second,  and  E.  P.  Gharrity,  Washington,  third,  Schalk  has  no\v  caught 
jnore  than  one  thousand  games  in  nine  consecutive  years. 

INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING. 

10  or  More    Games. 

FIRST  BASEMEN. 
Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC.  Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

Jacobson,   W.  C,   St.  L..  11      94    12  ..  1000         Sheely,    E.    H.,    Chi 154  1637  119  22    988 

Mclnnis,   J.,   Bos 152  1549  102    1.999        Johnston,    W.   R.,   Clev..ll6    960    62  12    988 

Judge,   J.   I.,    Wash 152  1417    89    6.996         Brazil,    F.    L.,    Phila....36    340    22    6    984 

Sisler,   G.  H.,   St.  L 138  1267  108  10  .993         Walker,    J.    M.,    Phila...  99    798    49  12  '974 

Blue,   L.,   Det 152  1478    85  16.990         Griffen,    I.    M.,    Phila...  28    236    13    7    972 

Pipp,   W.    C,    N.    Y 153  1424    89  16.990         McManus,    M.   J.,   St.    L.  10      58    15    3  !961 

Burns,    G.,    Clev 73    534    41    6  .990 


1,  Harry  Hooper;  2,  E.  Johnson;  3,  Ednard  T.  Collins;  4,  Richard  Kerr; 
5,  E.  H.  Sheely;  6,  Ray  W,  Schalk;  7,  Urban  C.  Faher;  8,  E.  Mulligan. 
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INDIVIDUAL   FIELDING— (Continued). 
SECOND  BASEMEN. 


Name  and  Club-               G.  PO.  A.  B.  PC. 

Collins,    E.    T.,    Chi 136  376  458  28  .968 

MoClellan,   II.    M.,    Chi..  20  52    69    4  .968 

WambsKanss,  W.A..   Cle.103  268  255  20  .963 

Pratt,    I).    B.,    Bos 134  283  40S  28  .961 

Ward,    A.    L.,    N.    Y 122  260  413  27.961 

Lee,   E.   D.,   St.   L 30  60    G4    5  .961 

Gleason,    Win..    St.    L...  25  38    57    4  .960 

Harris,   S.    R.,   Wash. ...154  407  48138.959 

Dykes,    Jas.,    Phila 155  434  522  46.954 


Name  and  Club.  G.  PO. 

Foster,    E.    C,    Bos.. 22  42 

McManus,   M.  J.,   St.   L..  U6  212 

Youiif,',    R.    S.,    Det 106  285 

Stephenson,   .7.    K.,   Clev..54  122 

Bush,   O.,   Wash 23  45 

McNally,    M.   J.,    N.    Y..  16  26 

Sargent,    .7.    A.,    Det 24  51 

Fewster,   W.   L.,   N.   Y..  15  34 


A.  E. 

PC. 

62  5 

954 

269  24 

.952 

270  31 

.947 

153  17 

.942 

69  7 

.942 

38  4 

.941 

51  8 

.927 

54  10 

.898 

Ward.   A.   L.,   N.    Y 31 

McNally,  M.  J.,   N.  Y...  47 

Vitt,    O.   J.,    Bos 71 

Shanks,    H.,    Wash 154 

Baker,  J.   F.,   N.   Y 83 

Mulligan,    E.,    Chi 152 

Dujjan,    .7.    A.,    Phila....ll9 
Ellerbe,  F.   E.,  W.-St.  L.106 


THIRD  BASEMEN. 

44    84    3  .977  Gardner,    W.   L.,   Clev...l52 

54  131    5.974        Jone.s,   R.    W..   Det 141 

70  138    8  .963         Lamb,    L.    R.,    St.    L 23 

218  330  23  .960        Foster,   E.   C,   Bos 94 

84  173  11  .959         Sargent,    J.    A.,    Det 23 

162  308  22  .955  Galloway,   C.   E.,   Phila..  20 

118  208  16  .953  McManus,   M.   J.,   St.   L..  13 

158  226  19  .953  Smith,   E.,   St.   L.-Wash.  14 


179  335  27 

.950 

194  324  27 

.950 

23  42  4 

.942 

68  171  16 

.937 

27  42  5 

.9."?2 

21  48  5 

.m?. 

16  26  5 

,894 

21  24  7 

.865 

SHORTSTOPS. 


McClellan.   H.   M.,   Chi..  15  25    59    2  .977 

Scott,    E.,    Bos 154  380  528  26.972 

McCann,    R.    E.,    Phila..  32  55    94    8  .949 

Peckinpaugh,    R.,    N.    Y.149  318  443  42  .948 

Johnson,    E.,   Chi 141  291494  44.947 

Sewell,    J.,    Clev 154  319  480  47.944 

BAish,    O.,    Wash 102  206  322  30  .944 

Gerber,    Walter,    St.    L..113  269  331  36  .943 

LaMotte,    R.    E.,    Wash.  12  20    43    4  .940 


Austin,   J.   P.,   St.   L 13  29    30    4  .937 

(Jalloway,   C.   E.,   Phila.. 110  205  305  43  .922 

Lee,   E.   D.,   St.   L 31  78    87  14  .922 

O'Rourke,    F.    J.,    Wash. 122  272  367  55  .921 

Sargent,    .7.    A.,    Det 18  34    41    S  .904 

Flag.stead,    Ira.    Det 55  112  139  27.903 

Merritt,    II.,    Det 17  25    20    6  .882 

Calloway,    F..    Phila 14  22    43    9  .878 


Goslin,    Wash 14 

Vick,   S.    B.,   Bos 14 

Flagstead,    Ira,    Det 12 

Fewster,   W.   L.,   N.   Y..  43 

,^Pittenger,    C,    Bos 27 

Speaker,    T.,    Clev 128 

Jacobson,   W.   C,   St.   L.141 

—-Wetzel,   F.   B.,   St.  L....  27 

Shorten,    C.    H.,    Det 52 

Lewis,   G.  E.,   Wash 27 

Hooper,   H.   B.,   Chi 108 

Veach,    R.    H.,    Det 149 

Jamieson,   C.   D.,   Clev... 137 

Wood,    Joe,    Clev 64 

McClellan,    H.   M..   Chi..  15 

Smith,   Elmer,   Clev 128 

Cobb,   T.    R.,    Det 121 

Menosky.    M..    Bos 133 

Strunk,   A.    A.,    Chi Ill 

Hawks.   N.   L.,   N.    Y....  15 

'^-Johnson,    Paul,    Phila...  32 

Ruth,   G.   H..    N.    Y 152 

Collins,   J.,    Bos 138 


30 

1 

21 

1 

22 

4 

71 

5 

60 

4 

345 

15 

375 

7 

52 

1 

101 

3 

47 

3 

182 

12 

384 

21 

277 

17 

105 

3 

32 

3 

183 

16 

301 

27 

278 

12 

214 

10 

32 

62 

1 

348 

17 

264 

22 

OUTFIELDERS. 

..  1000        Rice,  E.  C,   Wash 141 

..  1000  lleilmaun,    II.    F.,    Det.. 147 

..  1000  Walker,    C.    F.,    Phila...  19 

1  .987        Witt,    L.    W..    Phila 154 

1  .985         Falk,    B.    A.,    Chi 149 

6  .984  Hendry.x,   T.   G.,   Bos....  41 

7  .982         Tobin,    J.    T.,    St.    L 150 

1  .982        Walker,    C.    Phila 142 

2  .981        Leibold,    H.   L..    Bos 117 

1  .980         Miller,    E.,    N.    Y 56 

5  .975         Mostil,    J.    A.,    Chi 91 

11  .974        Miller,    E.,    Wash 109 

8  .974  Smith,   E.,   St.    L.-Wash.  47 

3.973         Bodie.    F.    S.,    N.    Y 25 

1  .972        Welch,    F.,    Phila 104 

6  .971         Meusel,   R.,    N.   Y 147 

10  .970        Evans,   J.   P.,   Clev 47 

9.970        Graney,   J.    G.,   Clev 32 

7  .970  Williams,  K.   R.,  St.  L..145 

1  .970        Milan,  J.   C,   Wash 98 

2  .969         Roth,    R.    F.,    N.    Y 37 

13  .966  Brower,    F.    W.,    Wash..  47 

10  .966        Collins.   E.,   Phila 21 


380  18 

257  13 

46  3 

288  15 

288  9 

66  2 

277  28 

337  24 

283  15 

134  10 


92  10 

32  2 

251  16 

253  28 

90  8 

42  .. 

331  24 

196  19 

69  3 

90  9 

51  3 


15  .964 
11  .961 

2  .961 
13  .9.59 

13  .958 

3  .958 

14  .956 
17  .955 

16  .949 

8  .947 
lo  .946 

5  .945 

6  .944 

2  .944 
16  .943 
20  .934 

7  .933 

3  .933 
26  .932 
16  .931 

6  .924 

9  .917 
5  .915 


I 


1,  E.  Yaryan;  2,  B.  A.  Falk;  3,  Douglas  McWeeny;  4,  Hervey  McClellan; 
5,  Amos  Strunk;  6,  Stafford;  7,  D.  J.  Mulrenan;  8,  C.  C.  Hodge;  9,  Roy 
Wilkinson. 
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INDIVIDUAL   FIELDIXG-(Continued). 


Name  and  Club.               G.  PO.  A. 

Walters.    A.,    Bos 54  232    53 

Schalk,   R.   W.,   Chi 126  453  129 

O'Neill,   S.  F.,   Clev 105  392    92 

Billings,   J.   A..    St.    L...  12  45      9 

Gharrity,  E.   P..  Wash. .115  408  110 

Ruel.    H..    Bos 109  375    86 

Bassler,    J.    S.,    Det 115  433  113 

Severeid,    H.,    St.    L 126  481117 

Perkins,    R.,    Phila 141  540  137 

Nunamaker,  L.  G.,  Clev.  46  166    31 

Schang,   W.   H.,   N.    Y..132  500  101 


CATCHERS. 

E.  PC.  Name  and  Club.  G.  PO.  A.  E.  PC. 

3  .990  Picinich,    V.    J.,    Wash..  45  197  29  8  .968 

9  .985         Woodall,    L.,    Det 24  48  8  2  .966 

9  .982  Collins,    T.    P..    St.    L....  31  105  19  5  .961 

1  .982  Hofmann,   F.   C,    N.   Y..  IS  69  11  4  .953 

12  .977         Lees,    G.   E.,   Chi 16  32  7  2  .951 

11  .977         De  Vormer,   N.   Y 17  48  9  3  .950 

14  .975         Ainsmith,    E.,    Det 34  99  25  7  .947 

17  .972         Myatt.    G.    C,   Phila 27  59  18  5  .939 

20  .971         Yaryan,    E.,    Chi 34  72  26  7  .933 

6  .970  Shinault,   Enoch,   Clev...  20  27  17  4  .917 

19  .969  Thomas,   C.   D.,   Clev....  19  27  3  4  .882 


Kolp.    Ray,    St.    L 37 

Acosta,  J.,  Wash 33 

VanGilder,  E.  R.,  St.  L.  31 

Cole,    B.,    Det 20 

Freeman,  H.  B.,  Phila..  IS 
Sutherland,  H.   S.,   Det..  13 

Sheehan,    T..    N.    Y 12 

Russell,   J.,   Chi 11 

Deberry,   Joe,    St.   L 10 

Odenwald,   T.   J.,    Clev..  10 

Parks,    v.,    Det 10 

Wieneke,    Chi 10 

Coveleskie,    S.,    Clev 43 

Wilkinson,    Roy,    Chi....  36 

Dauss,    Geo.,    Det 32 

Bush,    J.,    Bos 36 

Davis,   F.  T.,   St.  L 40 

Mays,   C.   W.,   N.   Y 49 

Shocker,  U.  H.,  St.  L..  47 
Johnson,   W.   P.,   Wash..  35 

Holling,    C,    Det 35 

Myers,    E.,    Bos 30 

Mogridge,    G.,    Wash....  38 

Quinn,   J.   J.,   N.   Y 33 

Pennock,  H.  J.,  Bos 32 

Ehmke,   H.   J.,   Det 30 

Hodge.   C.   C,   Chi 36 

Perry,    S.,    Phila 12 

McWeeney,  Doug.,  Chi..  27 
Thormahlen,  H.  E.,  Bos.  23 
Middleton,  J.  B.,  Det..  38 
Naylor,  C.  R.,  Phila....  32 
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23  108 
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54 

8  104 
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91 
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51 

13 

39 
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45 

18 

78 
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33 

11 

59 

9 

55 

10 

52 

5 

24 

3 

21 

1 

23 

9 

38 

G 

38 

PITCHERS. 

.  1000  Rommel,    E.,    Phila 46 

.  1000  Faber,    U.    C,    Chi 43 

.  1000  Mails,   J.    W.,    Clev 34 

.  lOCO  Erickson,  E.   G.,   Wash..  32 

,.  1000  Jones,   S.,   Bos 40 

.  1000  Oldham,   J.   C,   Det 40 

.  1000  Bagby,  J.  C,   Clev 40 

,.  1000  Leonard,    H.    B.,    Det....  36 

.  1000  Moore,    R.    O.,    Phila....  29 

.1000  Ferguson,    A.,-  N.    Y 17 

..  1000  Palmero,   E..    St.   L 24 

..  1000  Shawkey,  J.   R.,   N.  Y...  38 

1  .992  Hoyt,   W.   C,   N.   Y 44 

1  .989  Collins,   W.   H'.,   N.  Y....  28 

1  .989  Karr,   B.  J.,   Bos 26 

1  .987  Harris,   B.,    Phila 39 

1  .986  Uhle,    G.    E.,    Clev 41 

2.982  Shaw,    J.    A.,    Wash 15 

2  .982  Courtney,  H.  S.,  Wash..  30 
1  .982  Caldwell,  R.  B.,  Clev...  37 
1  .981  Kerr,    Richard,    Chi 44 

1  .981  Russell,    A.,    Bos 39 

2  .980  Hasty,   R.   K.,   Phila 35 

1  .972  Morton,   Guy,  Clev 30 

2  .972  Sothoron,   A.,   Clev 29 

2  .970  Burwell,    Wm.,    St.    L...  33 

2  .969  Zachary,   J.  T.,   Wash...  39 

1  .967  Keefe,    D.    E.,    Phila 44 

1  .960  Schacht,    A.,    Wash 29 

1  .960  Piercy,   W.,   N.   Y 14 

2  .957  Bayne,    Wm.,    St.    L 47 

2  .957  Davenport,  J,  L.,  Chi...  13 
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15 
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35 
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.930 
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81 

7 

.929 

12 

44 
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.918 
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53 

5 
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34 
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5 
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36 
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.. 

9 

2 
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CLUB   FIELDING. 

Club.                                                               G.  DP.  TP.  PB.  PO. 

Boston    154  151  ..  11  4096 

Chicago      154  155  1  12  4091 

Cleveland     154  124  ..  12  4133 

New  York    153  138  ..  13  4090 

Washington    154  153  1  8  4152 

St.     Louis     154  127  1  7  4132 

Detroit   154  107  1  15  4161 

Philadelphia     155  144  ..  14  4200 


E.        PC. 


1969 

157 

.975 

2124 

200 

.969 

1863 

204 

.9r,7 

1961 

222 

.965 

1943 

235 

.963 

1905 

224 

.963 

1956 

232 

.963 

2007 

274 

.958 

#1     ^  /^ 


I,  L.  W.  Witt;  2,  F.  Welch;  3,  J.  A.  Dugan;  4,  R,  C.  Naylor;  5,  R.  Perkins; 
6,  F,  L.  Brazil;  7,  B.  Harris. 

GROUP  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AMERICANS. 
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1,  Clarence  W^dker7 2,  James  Dykes;  3   J   M    Walker;  4,  Barrett;  5,  R.  E. 
McCann;  6.  Roy  Moore;  7,  I.  M.  Griffith;  8,  C.  E.  Galloivay. 
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1,  Fewster  {Yankees)  tries  too  hard  and  over  slides  third  base  against  Cleve- 
land. 2,  Ty  Cobb's  throw  is  poor  and  Schang  (Yankees)  beats  the  ball  to 
third  base.    3,  Peckinpaugh  (Yankees)]  "beats  out"  a  triple  with  the  lises 

filled  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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American  League  Club  Rosters,  1921 


L.  J.   Bush 
Bert  Chaplin 
John  Collins 
Samuel  Dodge 
E.    C.    Foster 
Curtis   Fullerton 
T.  G.  Hendryx 


BOSTON. 
Hugh  Duffy,  Manager. 


H.  M.  Hiller 
S.    Jones 
B.    J.    Karr 
H.    L.    Leibold 
John  Mclnnis 
M.    Menosky 
Elmer  Myers 


Ernest  Nietzke 
H.  J.  Pennock 
Jack   Perrin 

C.  Pittenger 

D.  B.  Pratt 
Harold  Ruel 


Allan  Russell 
Everett    Scott 
H.   B.   Thormahlen 
S.    B.    Tick 
Oscar    Vitt 
A.   Walters 


Blackburn 
Fred  Bratchi 
E.    T.    Collins 
Geo.    W.   Connally 
J.    L.    Davenport 
U.    C.    Faber 

B.  A.    Falk 
H.    A.    Fenner 

C.  C.    Hodge 


CHICAGO. 
William  Gleason,    Manager. 


H.   B.    Hooper 
Ernest   Johnson 
Richard    Kerr 
G.    E.    Lees 
Leifer 

H.    M.    McClellan 
Douglas  McWeeney 
Aug.   Michaelson 


J.    A.   Mostil 
E.    Mulligan 
D.    J.    Mulrennan 
Edw.    Murphy 
R.   L.   Ostergard 
Russell     Pence 
W.    Pratt 
James   Russell 


R.    W.    Schalk 
E.   H.   Sheely 
A.    A.    Strunk 
Lee    Thompson 
E.    P.    Twombly 
J.    Wienecke 
Roy    Wilkinson 
E.   Yaryan 


J.   C.   Bagby 
George    Burns 
R.    B.    Caldwell 
R.    W.    Clarke 
S.    Coveleskie 
J.    P.    Evans 
W.   L.   Gardner 
J.   G.   Graney 


CLEVELAND. 
Tris  Speaker,   Manager. 


L.   J,   Guisto 
C.   D.    Henderson 
C.    D.    Jamieson 
Ernest    Jeanes 
W.    R.    Johnston 
J.    W.    Mails 
Guy  Morton 
L.    G.    Nunamaker 


T.  J.    Odenwald 
S.    F.    O'Neill 
J.    L.    Petty 
Joseph    Sewell 
L.    Sewell 
Enoch  Shinault 
Elmer   Smith 
Allan  Sothorou 


Tris  Speaker 

J.    R.    Stephenson 

C.   D.  Thomas 

Geo.    E.   Uhle 

W.  A.  Wambsgansg 

A.   Wilson 

Joseph  Wood 


E.    Ainsmith 
Y.   W.   Ayres 
Samuel    Barnes 
J.    S.    Bassler 
L.    Blue 
J.   A.    Boone 
'Owen    Bush 
T.    R.    Cobb 
Bert  Cole 


DETROIT. 
Tyrus  R.   Cobb,   Manager. 


G.   H.   Cunningham 

Geo.   Dauss 

H.   J.   Ehmke 

Ira   Flagstead 

Sam   Hale 

H.    P.   Ilpilmann 

Carl   Holling 

C.    B.    Huber 

R.   W.   Jones 


H.    B.    Leonard 
C.   J.    Manion 
H.    Merritt 
J.   B.   Middleton 
J.   C.   Oldham 
Vernon   Parks 
W.    D.   Perritt 
J.   A.    Sargent 
C.   H.   Shorten 


R.    H.   Spencer 
W.    Stewart 
H.    S.    Sutherland 
J.   Tavenner 
R.    H.    Veach 
James  Walsh 
L.    Woodall 
R.  S.  Young 


1,  Ty  Cobb  (Detroit)  is  retired  at  third  base  in  an  exciting  piuy  on  boiith 
Side  Park,  Chicago.  2,  Ty  Cobb  strikes  out  at  Chicago  after  making  a 
valorous  effort  to  tie  the  score  in  the  tenth  inning.  3,  Shawkey  {Yankees) 
catches  Wambsganss  of  Cleveland  taking  a  nap  at  first  base. 

Photos  Chicago  Tiihune  and  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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J.    Frank   Baker 
F.  S.   Bodie 
W.    H.    Collins 
T.   M.   Connolly 
A.   DeVormer 
Alex   Ferguson 
W.  L.  Fewster 


NEW   YORK. 
Miller  Huggins,  Manager. 


Harry  Harper 
N.   L.   Hawks 
I'.   C.   Holmann 
W.   C.   Hoyt 
M.   J.   MeNixlly 
C.   W.   Mays 
R.   Meusol 


Elmer    Miller 
John   Mitchell 
R.    Peckinpaugh 
Wm.   Piercy 
W.    C.   Pipp 
J.  J.  Qninn 
T.  D.  Rogers 


R.  F.   Roth 
G.    H.    Ruth 
W.   H.   Sfhans 
J.    R;   Shawkey 
T.   Sheehan 
A.   L.   Ward 


Wm.   Barrett 

Bishop 

F.    L.    Brazil 

Frank  Calloway 

Edwin   Collins 

J.   A.  Dugan 

.Tas.    Dykes 

H.   B.   Freeman 

J.   Fulghum 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Connie  Mack,   Manager. 


C.  E.    Galloway 
I.    M.    Griffin 
Bryan   Harris 
R.    K.    Hasty 

F.   A.   Heimach 
Paul   Johnson 

D.  E.   Keefe 
R.   E.   McCann 
H.   V.   Malone 


Minor 

R.   D.   Moore 
G.   C.   Myatt 
C.  R.   Naylor 
Ralph    Perkins 
Scott   Perry 
Edwin    Rommel 
M.   J.   Shannon 
Wm.    Stylos 


J.  R.  Sullivan 
C.    Walker 
C.  F.   Walker 
J.   M.  Walker 
F.  Welch 
L.   W.   Witt 
AV.   F.   Wolf 
E.   E.   Yoter 


J.   P.   Austin 
Wm.    Bayne 
J.   A.    Billings 
Geo.    Boehler 
Bernard    Boland 
Wm.    Burwell 
T.    P.   Collins 
N.  A.  CuUop 


ST.    LOUIS. 
Lee  A.  Fohl,  Manager. 


F.    T.    Davis 
Joe   DeBerry 
F.  R.  Ellerbe 
Walter   Gerber 
Wm.  Gleason 
F.  J.  Henry 
W.   C.  JacobsoJ 
Ray   Kolp 


L.   R.   Lamb 
E.    D.    Lee 
M.    J.   McManus 
Joe    Morris 
E.    Palmero 
Ray   Richmond 
James   Riley 
Henry  Severeid 


TJ.   J.   Shocker 

G.  H.  Sisler 

Stewart 

J.    T.   Tobin 

E.  R.   Van  Gilder 

F.  B.    Wetzel 
K.  R.   Williams 


Jose  Acosta 

Bird 

Anthony   Brottem 

F.  W.   Brower 
Owen  Bush 

H.    S.    Courtney 
E.   G.   Erickson 

G.  D.   Foss 


WASHINGTON. 
George  F.  McBride,  Manager. 


W.   R.  Gaines 
E.    P.    Gharrity 
Leon    Goslin 
S.    R.    Harris 
W.  P.  Johnson 
J.  J.  Judge 
R.   E.   LaMotte 
G.   B.    Lewis 


V.  E.  Mcllree 
J.    C.    Milan 
Edward   Miller 
R.    Miller 
Geo.    Mogridge 
F.   J.   O'Rourke 
V.   J.   Picinich 
To-m  Phillips 


E.    S.    Rice 
Al   Schacht 
Howard  Shanks 
J.   A.   »haw 
Earl  Smith 
Ricardo   Torres 
Frank   Woodward 
J.  T.   Zachary 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE   UMPIRES. 


T.  H.  Connolly 
O.  P.  Chill 
William  Dinneen 


W.  G.  Evans 
George  Hildebrand 
G.  J.  Moriarty 


C.  B.  Owens 
Frank  Wilson 
R.  F.  Nallin 


\\ 


1,  At  South  Side  Park,  Chicago,  Speaker  (Cleveland)  misses  a  base-hit 
by  a  step.  The  first  baseman  has  the  ball  in  hand.  2,  McNally  (Yankees) 
steals  second  base  against  Chicago  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  3,  Bush  (Detroit) 
out  at  first  on  South  Side  Park,  Chicago,  after  a  desperate  run. 

Photos  Chicago  Tribune  and  Daily  News,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  SCENES. 
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Optional  Players  Recalled 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  all  the  names  of  players  recalled  by  op- 
tion in  1921,  owing  to  adjustments  of  the  clubs  to  the  new  methods  of  Base 
Ball  procedure.  The  following  are  those  on  whom  options  were  exercised 
so  far  as  the  lists  show  in  the  National  and  American  League  offices,  the 
secretaries  of  which  kindly  furnished  the  information: 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

BY    BOSTON. 

Player.  From  Player.  From 

Eugene    Lansing .Charleston       Albert  F.   Pierotti Pittsfield 

BY    BROOKLYN. 

George   Mohart Memphis       Paul    Schreiber Jacksonville 

S.    G.    Post Rochester        Bert    Griffith New    Orleans 

Player  Schreiber,  recalled  by  Brooklyn  from  Jacksonville,  was  originally  released 
to  New  Orleans.  He  was  later  transferred  -to  Jacksonville,  the  Brooklyn  Clul>'s 
option  following. 

BY    CHICAGO. 

Bernard    Friberg Kansas   City       Harold    Leathers Kansas    City 

Oscar    Fuhr Kansas    City       Elwood    V.    Wirts Rochester 

BY    CINCINNATI. 
L.    D.    Brenton Seattle       Charles    See Seattle 

BY    NEW    YORK. 

Virgil    J.    Barnes Milwaukee       Vernon     Spencer Toronto 

Reynolds  J.    Kelly St.    Paul 

BY   PHILADELPHIA. 

S.    W.    Baumgartner Kansas    City       George    Morgan Rochester 

Howard     Crandall Buffalo       J.    E.    Singleton Newark 

Ralph    Miller Louisville       Frank   Withrow Newark 

BY    PITTSBURGH. 

J.    Fred    Blake Rochester       Homer   Summa Rochester 

J.   B.   Hollingsworth Wichita   Falls       Floyd    Wheeler Birmingham 

John    Mokan Minneapolis       John    Wisner ....Rochester 

BY    ST.     LOUIS. 

James    Bottomly Houston       Walter   K.    Irwin Durham 

Marvin    M.    Goodwin Houston       Arthur   Reinhart Los  Angeles 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE. 

BY    BOSTON. 

Curtis    Pullerton Toronto       Clifford   Best Pittsfield 

BY  CHICAGO. 

H.    A.    Fenner Kalamazoo       J.   J.   Tesar Sioux  City 

O.    Lahaie Kalamazoo       N.    F.    Bubser Cedar   Rapids 

Chas.    Robertson Minneapolis       J.    L.    Davenport Sioux    City 

Chick    Reinhardt Bay    City       D.    J.    Mulrennan Minneapolis 

Jos.    Keifer Sioux    City       R.   L.   Ostergard ...Sioux  City 

BY   CLEVELAND. 

N.   A.   Pott Des   Moines       T.    J.    Odenwald Columbus 

L.    J.    Guisto Oakland       Ernest   Jeanes New   Haven 

A.   W.  Wagner Des  Moines       Guy  Langstrath Des  Moines 

R.  W.  Clark Columbus       Luke  Sewell Columbus 


( 


1,  Ruth  {Yankees)  is  first  called  out  and  then  safe  by  the  umpire  in  a  ivorld 
series  game  and  he  doesnt  seem  to  like  it,  2,  Umpire  Connolly  takes  a 
running  jump  over  Ruth  as  the  latter  slides  safely  to  second  base.  3,  At 
South  Side  Park,  Chicago,  Ruth  lifts  a  foul  high  above  the  head  of  Catcher 

Schalk.  Photos  Chicago  Tribune. 
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OPTIONAL  PLAYERS  RECALLED— (Continued). 

BY    DETROIT. 

Player.  From  Player.  From 

W.    C.    Wilson Columbus        C.    J.    Manion Toledo 

John  Bogart New  Haven        Sam  Hale Portland 

Dave  Claire Hamilton       Samuel  Barnes Kalamazoo 

Robt.    Fothergill Rochester       J.    E.    Mee Portland 

B.  J.   Smith Joplin 

BY  NEW  YORK. 

John    Jones Jersey    City  Raymond    French Vernon 

J.    M.    Munson Dallas  W.    W.    Kingdon Bridgeport 

J.    H.    Doyle Joplin  W.    N.    Christensen Joplin 

J.    J.    Kelly Norfolk  G.    K.    Murray Rochester 

N.    A.    McMillan Rochester  H.    L.   Haines Hartford 

Camp  Skinner Dallas  M.   L.   Thomas Hartford 

BY    PHILADELPHIA. 

Chas.    High Columbus       Fred    Heimach Moline 

Bryon   Y'arrison Rocky   Mount       James    Fulghum Augusta 

0.*G.    Fuhrman Norfolk       H.   C.   Fitzgerald Johnson  City 

W.    Pierson Atlanta        Wm.    Barrett Moline 

Chas.    W.    Eckert Norfolk 

BY  ST.  LOUIS. 

Eugene    Robertson Joplin       Bennett  Tate Rock  Island 

James   Elliott Terre   Haute       John    Heving Tulsa 

Harrv   Strong Rockford       P.    J.    Todt Tulsa 

Rov  T.   Sanders Louisville       James   Riley Terre   Haute 

Wm.    Mullen Mobile       W.  P.  Gleason Tulsa 

BY  WASHINGTON. 

E     W.    Bowman Norfolk       M.  M.  Craft Shreveport 

J.     Crockett Ballinger       C.   H.   Fisher Reading 

Otto    Greenae Richmond       Edwin    Goebel Reading 

Wm.      Hollohan Shreveport       M.    T.    Riggs Newport   News 

C.  L.    Shirey Bloomington       L.   M.   Kibbee Columbia 

Albert    Watt Shreveport       H.   J.    McHugh New   Haven 

E.    Johnson Bloomington 


Drafted  Players 

At  the  expiration  of  the  playing  season  of  1921  drafts  were  made  from 
such  leagues  as  granted  that  permission  as  follows: 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

Jonnard,    Nashville By  Pittsburgh        Osborn,  Atlanta By  Chicago 

Barfoot,  Houston By  St.  Louis        DeViveros.   Calgary By  Chicago 

Snover,    Pittsfield By    Philadelphia        Lloyd  Smith*,    Charlotte By   Boston 

Hock,    Richmond By  Cincinnati 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE. 

Clark,   Wichita   Falls By  Detroit        Hendricks,   Chattanooga By  Boston 

Pipgras,   Madison   (S.D.) By  Boston        Weaver*.  Johnson  City  (Tenn.),  By  Phila. 

Sloan,   Hartford By   Boston        Pate*,   Fort  Worth By  Philadelphia 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Burkett,    Norfolk By   Birmingham        Gramley,    Chambersburg By   Raleigh 

G.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Chambersburg,  By  Raleigh.         Felber,    Pawhuska    (Okla.) By    Orlando 

Dupuy,   Cleveland    (Tenn.),   By  Lakeland.        O'Hara,   Coffeyville    (Kan.).. .By   Winston 
♦Subject  to  investigation. 


'^ i7^' '''-ILM: 


1,  Perkins  (Athletics)  sliding  to  third  on  the  Polo  Grounds  in  a  close  game 
with  the  Yankees.  2,  Gerber  (St.  Louis)  slides  home  safely  against  the 
Yankees  on  the  Polo  Grounds.  3,  Here  is  where  a  throw  came  so  unex- 
pectedly to  Baker  (Yankees)  that  the  ball  bounded  off  his  chest. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 
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1,  Peckinpaugh  (Yankees)  saves  a  wild  throw  by  the  catcher  to  second  base. 

2,  Baker  {Yankees)  making  a  desperate  lunge  forward  to  touch  out  Gerber 
(St.  Louis)  but  misses  him.  3.  Ty  Cobb  makes  one  of  his  famous  steals 
of  second  against  the  Yankees  at  the  Polo  Grounds. 

Photos  Daily  News,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  SCENES. 


M.   H.   SEXTON,  JOHN   H.    FARRELL, 

President.      '  Secretary. 

Officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues 
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The  "Little  World  Series" 

By  Bruce  Dudley,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Playing  better  Base  Ball  in  every  way,  the  Louisville  American  Associa- 
tion club  defeated  the  Baltimore  International  League  club  by  five  games 
to  three  in  the  "little  world  series,"  thereby  gaining  for  the  Association 
sweet  revenge  for  the  five  games  to  one  drubbing  that  Baltimore  gave 
St.  Paul  in  the  series  of  1920.  Because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Balti- 
mores  won  in  1920  and  because  of  their  formidable  averages  they  entered 
the  1921  series  strong  favorites  over  the  Colonels,  but  the  Kentuckians, 
after  solving  their  style  of  play  and  discovering  their  weaknesses  at  bat, 
had  a  comparatively  smooth  path  to  the  goal  after  the  fifth  contest. 

The  pitching  staff  of  Manager  Dunn  terrorized  the  International  League. 
The  least  effective  member  of  the  Dunn  staff  won  twice  as  many  contests 
as  he  lost;  yet  no  member  of  this  staff  proved  effective  against  Louisville 
except  Jack  Ogden,  who  won  all  three  of  Baltimore's  victories.  Ogden 
attempted  to  stop  the  Kentuckians  in  the  eighth  game,  but  he  was  ham- 
mered mercilessly  and  was  compelled  to  retire  in  the  fifth  inning  with  the 
score  11  to  0  against  him.  In  contrast  to  the  achievement  of  Ogden,  the 
five  Louisville  victories  were  gained  by  five  different  moundsmen — Cullop, 
Koob,  Tincup,  Wright  and  Sanders. 

The  Orioles  were  outhit,  outscored,  outrun  and  outgamed.  Three  times 
champions  of  the  International  and  boasting  players  of  extraordinary 
averages,  seven  of  whom  Dunn  could  have  sold  to  big  league  teams  for 
$300,000,  the  Orioles,  accustomed  to  easy  victories,  wilted  before  the  deter- 
mined attack  of  the  Kentuckians  and  lost  the  last  three  games  on  their  own 
field.  The  Kentuckians  outhit  the  Orioles  by  .332  to  .285  and  outfielded 
them  by  .965  to  .953.  Louisville  scored  61  runs  to  Baltimore's  44  and  made 
93  hits  to  Baltimore's  78.  The  Louisville  hits  totaled  127  bases  and  Balti- 
more's 113.  The  leading  Louisville  batter  was  Baldomero  Acosta,  the  young- 
est ballplayer  ever  to  have  broken  into  the  major  leagues.  He  led  in  the 
series  with  an  average  of  .414,  getting  twelve  safeties  in  twenty-nine  chances 
for  nineteen  bases.  Matthew  Donohue,  with  seven  hits  in  ten  efforts  for 
eleven  bases,  led  the  Baltimore  batsmen.  Louisville  made  nine  double  plays 
to  Baltimore's  four  and  eleven  sacrifice  hits  to  Baltimore's  six. 

Every  Colonel  played  great  ball  in  the  series,  but  the  work  of  William 
Meyer,  catcher,  stood  out.  Meyer  caught  every  inning  but  two  and  one- 
third,  he  having  been  ejected  from  the  seventh  contest  by  Umpire  McGowan 
of  the  International  League  for  disputing  a  fair-ball  decision.  Meyer's  un- 
canny ability  to  outguess  the  Oriole  plays,  his  exceptional  ability  to  drive 
the  ball  safely  on  hit-and-run  plays,  his  excellent  judgment  in  the  handling 
of  pitchers  and  his  stellar  throwing,  made  him  the  star  of  the  series.  The 
Orioles  are  noted  for  their  superior  speed,  but  only  two  of  them  are  credited 
with  stolen  bases  in  the  series.  In  each  case  the  base  was  stolen  with  a. 
runner  on  third,  and  in  both  cases  Meyer  threw  the  ball  to  third  to  break 
up  double  steal  attempts.  The  Colonels  stole  ten  bases,  Meyer  himself 
stealing  three.  He  was  next  to  Acosta  in  Louisville  batting  with  a  mark 
of  .400. 
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Game. 

October  5 

AT   LOUISVILLE. 

Attendance. 
3,253 

Receipts. 

$4,260.06 
4,260.58 
3.984.14 
8,466.53 

$20,971.31 

Game. 
October  13 
October  15 
October  16 
October  17 

Total    ... 

AT  BALTIMORE. 

Attendance. 
5,804 

Receipts. 

$6,'882.88 
9  297  40 

October  6 

3,209 

2,957 

7,841 

October  S 

12,545 

2,807 

28,997 

14  515  89 

October  9   . 

6,569 

3  089  87 

15,988 

Total    ... 

$33,786.04 

Total  attendance  for  the  series  was  44,985,  Total  receipts  were  $54,757.35. 
A  total  of  15,988  fans  paying  $20,971.31  saw  the  four  games  at  Louisville. 
The  four  at  Baltimore  attracted  28,997  fans,  who  paid  $33,786.04.  The 
Sunday  crowd  of  October  16  at  Baltimore,  12,545,  was  the  largest. 
The  largest  Louisville  crowd  was  6,569,  which  saw  the  Sunday  game  of 
October  9.  Lamentably  small  do  these  figures  appear  in  comparison  with 
the  totals  of  the  1921  world  series,  but  they' appear  robust  in  comparison 
with  the  first  world  series  tilts.  In  both  receipts  and  attendance  this  inter- 
league  series  surpassed  the  first  thirteen  world's  championship  series,  and 
the  interleague  series  settled  nothing  but  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the 
International  League  and  the  American  Association.  In  1922,  the  series 
will  be  for  the  Class  AA  championship,  the  winner  of  the  Pacific  Coast  race 
to  meet  the  winner  of  the  American  Association-International  League  series. 

Much  interest  in  the  series  was  centered  in  the  work  of  Jayson  Kirke  of 
Louisville  and  Jack  Bentley  of  Baltimore,  leading  baiters  of  tlieir  respective 
leagues.  -Kirke  in  1921  established  a  world's  mark  for  hits  made  in  a  single 
season,  282.  The  former  record,  280,  was  made  by  Miller  of  Oakland  in 
1920.  Kirke's  282  safeties  netted  422  bases.  He  batted  43  doubles,  17 
triples  and  21  home  runs.  His  batting  average  for  the  year  is  .384.  In  tlie 
series  he  hit  .361,  getting  13  safeties  in  36  efforts  for  a  total  of  24  bases. 
He  was  the  only  player  to  make  two  home  runs. 

Bentley,  the  "Babe  Ruth  of  the  International,"  hit  .314  in  the  series.  As 
a  pitcher,  Bentley  won  eleven  of  twelve  games  for  Baltimore.  As  a  first 
baseman  he  fielded  in  faultless  style  and  topped  the  league  in  batting,  in 
total  hits  and  in  home  runs.  His  batting  average  for  the  year  is  .414. 
Among  his  achievements  are  25  home  runs,  a  new  record  for  the  Interna- 
tional. He  collected  243  safeties  for  396  bases  in  599  times  at  bat.  In 
addition  to  the  25  homers,  he  has  48  doubles  and  15  triples  to  his  credit. 

The  Louisville  club  won  98  games  and  lost  70  for  an  average  of  .583. 
Minneapolis,  second  place  team,- won  92  games  and  lost  73.  Baltimore  won 
119  games  and  lost  47  for  an  average  of  .717.  Rochester,  second  place  club, 
won  100  games  and  lost  68. 

McCarthy,  before  becoming  manager  of  the  Louisville  club,  played  second 
base  on  the  team  for  four  years.  He  was  made  manager  in  the  middle  of 
the   1919  season  when   Patsy   Flaherty  resigned. 

Complete  box  scores  of  the  "little  world  series"  are  published  in  the  1922 
edition  of  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Record,  which  contains  the  bat- 
ting and  fielding  averages  of  players  in  professional  leagues,  a  review  of  col- 
lege Base  Ball,  illustrated  with  team  pictures,  and  a  concise  compilation  of 
present  and  past  records  of  the  game. 
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Louisville  won  the  championship  of  the  American  Association  with  a 
lead  of  four  and  one-half  games  over  Minneapolis  after  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting contests  for  the  championship  of  the  league  in  its  history.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  it  was  tlie  best  race  the  Association  ever  had. 
There  were  times  when  any  one  of  four  clubs  might  have  been  expected 
to  win,  and  the  race  had  its  dash  of  intense  interest  as  some  team  that 
seemed  to  be  hopelessly  down  recovered  itself  and  by  sheer  grit  climbed 
toward  the  top.  That  is  the  kind  of  Base  Ball  which  thrills  and  excites 
the  enthusiast  until  he  radiates  interest  like  a  dynamo  throws  off  sparks. 

It  was  not  until  the  race  was  well  along  that  the  Louisville  club  finally 


1,  Lowdermilk;  2,  Shestak;  3,  Crosby;  4,  Robertson;  5,  Weinecke;  6,  Mulrenan;  7, 
Connelly;  8,  Mokan:  9,  James;  10,  Williams:  11,  Burkstock;  12,  Conroy;  13,  Wade;  14, 
Smallwood;  15,  Mangum ;  16,  Schauer;  17,  Perritt;  18,  Fisher;  19,  Smith;  20,  McKechnie; 
21,  Joe  Cantillon,  Mgr. ;  22,  Russell;  23,  Rondeau;  24,  Magee.    Baker  Art  Gallery,  Photo. 

MINNEAPOLIS  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

accepted  the  challenge  of  all  the  other  contestants  and  one  by  one  fought 
them  back,  until  the  Kentucky  city  was  in  the  lead  and  unquestionably  go- 
ing better  than  any  other  in  the  circuit.  It  shook  off  Indianapolis,  that 
had  pulled  through  a  hard  interval,  finally  to  become  threatening;  outbatted 
the  hard  batting  Kansas  City  team  when  the  emergency  arose,  and  once 
ahead  of  Minneapolis  fought  determinedly  and  with  pluck  to  remain  ahead 
and  win.  There  was  also  the  three-cornered  fight  between  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis  which  tended  to  help  the  Louisvilles  when 
the  waning  of  the  season  made  it  incumbent  that  they  exert  themselves  to 
the  limit  to  establish  their  superiority  over  the  otlier  teams. 

The   Columbus  club,   which   in   its  time   had   won   championships   in   the 
American  Association,  seemed  unable  to  get  going.    Try  as  hard  as  it  might 
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it  could  not  get  to  its  feet  where  it  would  be  a  positive  factor  against  its 
rivals.  It  was  the  only  club  in  the  league  that  won  less  than  eighty  games 
and  the  only  team  that  failed  to  give  its  home  "fans"'  a  taste  of  real  cham- 
pionship sweets. 

Toledo,  St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee,  all  of  them  in  the  second  division,  were 
not  separated  a  stone's  throw  at  the  finish  of  the  season,  St,  Paul  finished 
sixth  with  80  games  won  and  87  lost  and  Toledo  finished  seventh  with  80 
games  won  and  88  lost — a  margin  of  a  half  game — while  Milwaukee  was 
fifth  with  81  games  won  and  86  lost.  Close  Base  Ball  that,  and  the  kind  of 
Base  Ball  that  gave  the  fans  hope  for  something  better,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  took  Louisville  a  long  time  to  reach  that  point  where 
it  could  pull  away  from  the  clubs  which  eventually  finished  in  the  second 


J>,  /willing:  10,  OHo  Kn:iln',  M^t.  ;  11,  PrllnM"?:  lii,  rrolzUansi'f :  I,J,  h.atli(M-s;  Jl.  ^\v- 
Carty;   15,   Scott;   Vi,    Anies;   17,    Corliiiin;   is,    Taskert.  Bak(>r   Art   Gallery,   I'hoto. 

KANSAS  CITY  CLUB'-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

division  and  which  for  a  time  dogged  Louisville's  heels  with  tireless 
patience  and  ceaseless  good  ball-playing. 

Like  all  other  circuits  the  American  Association  felt  the  impetus  given 
to  batting  in  1921.  Always  the  batters  of  the  Association  have  been  estab- 
lished among  the  best  hitters  of  organized  Base  Ball.  This  in  part  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  players  of  the  major  league  circuits  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Association  annually,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  heritage  of  the 
organization  of  good  hitting.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  air  that  American  Asso- 
ciation batters  shall  stand  well  up  in  the  averages  at  the  end  of  each 
playing  year  and  the  fans  of  the  circuit  like  it. 

The  leading  batting  team  in  1921  was  Kansas  City  with  its  total  average 
of  .313.  It  outbatted  Louisville,  and  for  that  matter  outbatted  almost  any- 
thing  that   played   ball   in    1921.     With  the   168-game   schedule   on   which 
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lo  work,  the  players  of  the  Kansas  City  club  made  1809  hits,  and  they  did 
not  lead  the  league  in  that  respect,  either,  as  Louisville  made  1864,  but  they 
did  lead  in  the  percentage.  Kansas  City  had  the  best  two-bagger  team,  its 
players  hitting  the  ball  for  a  total  of  342.  Indianapolis  led  in  three-baggers 
with  128  and  Minneapolis  in  home  runs  with  120.  The  team  batting  aver- 
age of  Louisville  was  .309  and  that  of  Minneapolis  .308.  Thus  there  were 
three  teams  in  the  Association  that  batted  over  .300,  while  St.  Paul  almost 
made  it  four  by  finishing  with  .297.  The  combined  batting  average  of  the 
first  four  teams  in  the  Association  was  .307,  a  total  which  it  will  take  much 
abiEty  on  the  part  of  the  American  Association  batters  of  1922  to  overcome, 
Kirke  of  Louisville  led  the  batters,  A  great  natural  hitter,  he  is  just  a 
Mttle  too  slow  for  the  teams  of  the  major  leagues.    He  has  played  with  them 


!ti\<>ii:   -      r.;iniiir;   3,    Sicking;   4,   Rogge;   5,    Cavet:   6.   Shinnera;  7.   Pi'tt.v    -     M^ 

rlson;  9,   Schreiber;  10,   Baird:  11,   Weaver:  12,  Warson:  13,   Kinsolla:  14,   Covintrtoii,    I.. 

.John  C.  Hendricks,  Mgr. ;  16,   Smith:  17,   Relig.  Baker  Art  Gallery,   riinh. 

INDIANAPOLIS  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

and  has  shown  that  he  could  bat  major  league  pitchers  as  well  as  minor 
league  pitchers,  but  he  lacks  the  speed  which  is  essential  for  major  league 
Base  Ball.  His  batting  average  in  1921  was  .386.  He  played  in  all  the 
168  games  of  the  schedule  and  he  made  282  hits.  That  is  a  big  total  for 
any  batter  to  make  even  in  168  games.  His  long  distance  hits  were  numer- 
ous, with  43  two-baggers,  17  three-baggers  and  21  home  runs.  Russell  of 
Minneapolis,  another  natural  hitter,  was  second  in  the  race  and  Butler  of 
Kansas  City,  once  a  major  league  player,  was  third.  Jim  Thorpe,  who  had 
played  with  the  Giants  and  Cincinnati,  had  an  unusually  good  batting  year 
with  an  average  of  .358,  and  a  comparison  of  the  possible  strength  of  Shin- 
ners  of  Indianapolis,  who  was  transferred  to  the  Giants  by  trade,  may  be 
obtained  by  putting  his  record  of  .347  by  the  side  of  that  of  Thorpe.  Sher- 
wood Magee  of  Minneapolis,  an  old  major  league  star  of  splendid  hitting 
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ability,  batted  for  .338,  showing  that  he  still  retained  much  of  his  natural 
ability  to  hit  the  ball  successfully. 

In  driving  in  runs  Kirke  of  Louisville  and  Good  of  Kansas  City  were  tied. 
Both  of  them  are  tried  batters,  who  proved  by  the  good  record  which  they 
made  with  the  Association,  that  they  are  still  to  be  reckoned  with  when 
there  are  runners  on  the  bases.  In  a  way  the  American  Association  had 
its  interest  centered  on  home  run  hitting  because  Brief  of  Kansas  City 
started  so  well  that  there  were  some  who  predicted  he  would  finish  with 
fifty  homers  to  his  credit.  He  could  not  make  that  number,  but  he  did  make 
42,  and  that  record  was  so  far  superior  to  what  would  have  been  expected 
in  other  years  in  a  minor  league  that  it  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
big  events  of  an  unusual  season  for  the  American  Association.     Not  only 


1,  Gregory;  2,  Gaw;  3,  Sengstock;  4,  Kirkham;  5,  Schaack;  6,  Trentman;  7,  McCarty; 
8,  Lober;  9,  Hauser;  10,  Cooney;  11,  Lear;  12,  Northrop;  13,  Forsythe;  14,  Gearin;  15, 
J.   J.   Gan,   Mgr. ;  16,   Barnes;   17,   Matthews.  Baker  Art   Gallery,   Photo. 

MILWAUKEE   CLUB-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

did  Brief  make  42  home  runs  but  he  also  made  51  two-baggers  and  eleven 
triples.  That  was  the  best  year  he  ever  had  as  a  ballplayer,  and  he  has 
established  a  mark  for  himself  which  he  will  have  a  hard  time  to  surpass. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  batters  of  the  Association  in  1921  the 
first  fact  that  demands  attention  is  the  great  number  of  players  who  hit  for 
a  percentage  of  over  .250,  and  the  freedom  with  which  batters  were  mak- 
ing long  hits.  Even  the  Columbus  club,  lowest  in  batting  as  well  as  lowest 
in  the  championship  race,  batted  245  two-baggers,  92  triples  and  53  home 
runs.    A  capital  base  total  for  a  tail  end  club. 

The  fielding  on  the  whole  was  fair.  In  the  case  of  the  Louisville,  Mil- 
waukee and  Minneapolis  clubs  it  was  good,  and  when  the  season  was  over 
there  was  a  triple  tie  among  those  three  clubs  for  fielding  honors.     That  is 
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another  thing  which  may  not  happen  to  the  American  Association  for  a  cen- 
tury. A  prediction  that  three  clubs  would  have  been  tied  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  first  place  in  fielding  would  have  been  received  with  incredulity. 
The  chances  against  such  a  result  are  so  great  that  they  are  apparent  to 
any  one.  The  clubs  in  question  did  not  handle  anything  like  the  same  num- 
ber of  total  chances,  Louisville  having  by  far  the  greater  number  of  put- 
outs,  the  greater  number  of  assists  and  the  most  errors;  and  yet,  when  the 
averages  were  computed  at  the  end  of  the  season,  each  club  had  finished 
with  .962,  which  is  really  a  remarkable  result. 

There  were  no  instances  of  extraordinary  infielding  skill  in  evidence  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  phenomenal  youngsters  but  a  great  many 
older  players  whose  measure  of  fielding  ability  had  been  established  before 


1,  Berghammer;  2,  Pierce;  3,  Hall;  4,  Merritt;  5,  Haas;  6,  Whelan;  7.  L.  Dressen; 
8,  Jones;  9,  Marquard;  10.  M.  J.  Kelley,  Mgr. ;  11,  C.  Dressen;  12,  Boone;  13,  Hendryx; 
14,    Allen;   15,    Duncan;   16,    Riggert.  Baker  Art   Gallery,    Photo. 

ST.    PAUL  CLUB— AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

they  went  to  the  American  Association  to  fight  for  championship  honors 
in  that  circuit.    They  maintained  an  average  pace  throughout. 

The  pitching  was  not  super-excellent,  but  it  was  no  worse  than  the  pitch- 
ing of  other  leagues.  It  was  not  a  pitchers'  year  for  the  American  Asso- 
ciation more  than  it  proved  to  be  one  for  the  National  League  and  for  the 
American  League.  The  leading  pitcher  of  the  circuit  was  Danforth  of 
Columbus,  pitching  for  the  tail-end  team  with  an  earned  run  average  of 
2.66.  Not  a  high  average  of  course,  and  yet  a  good  average  as  things  were 
going  for  the  pitchers  last  season.  It  was  good  enough  to  secure  Danforth 
a  transfer  to  the  St.  Louis  American  League  club,  for  which  St.  Louis  hopes 
great  things  in  1922,  some  part  of  which  is  to  come  through  the  medium 
of   Danforth's   pitching.     Tincup,   the   old   Philadelphia   National    League 


J,  stokes;  2,  Shoberg;  3,  Banman:  4,   Hill:  5,  Ayers:   6,   Lamar:  7,  R.  Grimes:   8,   Gii! 
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Huber:    15.    McCullonsh:    IG,    Thorpe:    17,    K.    Grimes;    IS,    Wickland:    19,    Manush;    20. 
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TOLEDO  CLUB— A5IERICAX  ASSOCIATIOX. 
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pitcher,  was  the  leader  in  the  won  and  lost  averages  with  nine  victories  and 
no  defeats,  which  he  established  for  Louisville.  That  was  the  best  average 
for  won  and  lost  that  was  made.  When  it  came  to  pitching  more  than  25 
games,  Koob  of  Louisville  was  the  best  in  the  circuit  with  his  22  victories 
and  nine  defeats,  which  gave  him  a  percentage  of  .710.  Next  best  was 
Yingling  of  Minneapolis,  yet  both  Koob  and  Yingling  were  far  down  on  the 
list  in  the  earned  run  averages  for  pitchers.  One  of  the  younger  men  who 
did  well  as  a  pitcher  was  McCullough  of  Toledo,  with  his  earned  run  average 
of  3.94.  The  fact  that  he  stood  up  so  well  in  rating  and  yet  had  such  an 
ordinary  percentage  shows  how  the  pitching  was  going  for  the  Association. 

Attendance  was  excellent.  President  Hickey  said  his  circuit  never  had 
done  so  well.  He  complimented  the  clubs  of  the  Association  on  the  quality 
of  Base  Ball  which  they  had  played  and  attributed  the  good  attendance  to 
the  fine  work  of  his  teams.  In  that  he  was  right.  The  spirit  and  the  zest 
with  which  the  various  clubs  made  the  fight  helped  to  make  Base  Ball  "go" 
in  the  Association.  The  fact  that  the  attendance  displayed  itself  as  it  did 
sliowed  conclusively  enough  that  the  race  was  popular  with  the  fans  and 
tliat  they  did  not  object  to  the  free  batting  so  long  as  they  were  also  being 
given  a  high-class  and  interesting  championship  race.  It  doesn't  fall  to  the 
lot  of  every  Base  Ball  organization  to  have  a  schedule  of  168  games  contain 
so  many  elements  of  chance  and  exciting  sport  as  happened  tc  the  American 
Association  in  1921. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


STANDING   OF   CLUBS  AT   CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 


Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Louisville    98  70  .583 

Minneapolis     92  _  75  .558 

Kansas   City 84  80  .512 

Indianapolis    84  85  .494 


Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Milwaukee   81  86  .485 

St.     Paul 80  87  .479 

Toledo     SO  88  .476 

Columbus    67  96  .411 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION   CLUB   ROSTERS,   1921. 


Elmer    E.    Ambrose 
Raymond   Ball 
Fred    Bowman 
Fred    Brainerd 
Maurice  L.   Burrus 
Wm.   E.   Campbell 
Robert    E.    Clark 
Eugene   Costello 


P.    Attreau 
H.    D.    Baird 
Lee    Bartlett 
Tiller   Caret 
Clarence   Covington 
Leo    Dixon 
John  Enzmann 


COLUMBUS. 
C.    H.    Rowland,    Manager. 
D.  C.   Danforth  Louis  Jacoby 


Clyde   DeFate 
Win.    Gleason 
G rover    Hartley 
C.    L.    Herzog 
H.   E.    Raid 
Charles   High 


P.    F.    Martin 
E.    J.    Murphy 
G.    H.    Northrop 
T.    .7.    Odenwald 
C.  E.  Pechous 
H.   J.    Rush 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
John  C.   Hendricks,   Manager. 


Walter  Henline 

Hinkle 

.7.   P.   Jones 

Stanley    King 

R.   F.   Kinsella 

Eugene   R.   Morrison 

J.  L.   Petty 


Walter  Rehg 
Clinton    Rogge 
Ralph    Shinuers 
W.    Schirmer 
Henry    Schreiber 
I^eo   Seiffert 
Edward    Sicking 


J.  L.  Sewell 
J.  A.  Shannon 
J.  L.  Swetonic 
R.  J.  Taggart 
J.  A.  Thompson 
Arthur  Wilson 
W.    C.    Wilson 


Sterling  Stryker 
S.   Van   Dyke 
Free    Watson 
PTarry    Weaver 
Charles  Whitehouse 
W.    N.    Zink 
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KANSAS 

CITY. 

Otto  Knabe, 

Manager. 

'» 

L.    K.    Araes 

Paul   W.    Carter 

Oscar    Horstman 

James   Reynolds 

S.    F.    Baumgartner 

c^eorge    Cochran 

Johnson 

Jack    Scheneber;^ 

F.    W.    Blacicwell 

C.   T.    Connolly 

Otto   Knabe 

Floyd   J     Scott 

August    Bono 

A.   G.  Felix 

Don  Lambert 

W.    F.    SkifE 

Dudley   Brannon 

Bernard    Friber;,' 

Harold    Leathers 

Don   Songer 

Anthony    Brief 

Otto   Fuhr 

V/.   R.   Latzke 

O.    Stucker 

John   Brock 

Wilhur   Good 

L.    W.    Mccarty 

Frank   Watts 

Arthur   Butler 

James  Gross 

F.    Murphy 

C.    Williams 

Forrest  L.   Cady 

A.    M.   Holtzhauser 

George    Paskert 

Edward  Zwilliug 

LOUISVILLE. 

J.  F.  McCarthy,  Manager. 

Baldomero    Acosta 

Thos.   Estell 

Ernest   Koob 

R.    Miller 

P.    A.     Ballenger 

T.   V.    Gaffney 

Thos.   F.   Long 

Roy  Sanders 

Albert    Betzel 

C.    L.   Ilerzog 

Roy    II.    Masscy 

J.   M.   Scheppner 

N.    A.    Cullop 

S.    M.    King 

J.   F.   McCarthy 

Ben  Tincup 

W.    0.    Dean 

Judson  Kirke 

W.    A.   Meyer 

W.    B.    Wright 

A.   E.   Ellis 

Bradley  W.  Kocher 

H.   Miller 

MILWAUKEE. 

John  J.   Egan 

,   Manager. 

Virgil   Barnes 

A.    Dunn 

,Toe  Hauser 

Eugene   Richardson 

N.   J.    Brady 

J.    M.    Ehert 

Joe   Kiefer 

Roy    Richter 

Brewster 

Clarence    Forsythe 

K.    K.    Kirkham 

E.   J.   Schaak 

J.    L.    Burke 

Del   Gainer 

Fred  J.    Lear 

Fred   M.    Sengstock 

J.   J.   Clarke 

George    Gaw 

Lewis 

Paul    Sherman 

Michael    Collins 

D.    J.    Gearin 

Ray    Lingrel 

C.    M.    Slaughter 

,7.   E.   Cooney 

Glahn 

Elmer  Lober 

Marion   Stay  lor 

E.    T.    Danaher 

J.   S.   Gossett,   Jr. 

A.    McCarthy 

R.   Trentman 

Dobratz 

Gerstner 

W.   C.   Matthews 

4 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

i 

Joe  Cantillon 

Manager. 

Harold    Allen 

C.   B.   Grover 

Walter  Mayer 

G.   W.   Shestak 

Barrett 

W.   H.  James 

John    Mokan 

Walter   Smallwood 

Roy    Birkenstock 

M.    Jennings 

D.    J.    Mulrennan 

AV.    H.   Smith 

T.    F.    Connolly 

G.    Lowdermilk 

W.   D.    Perritt 

J.    Stevenson 

Wm.    Conroy 

Wm.    McKechnie 

C.    C.    Robertson 

Richard   Wade 

W.    L.   Crosby 

S.    R.   Magee 

Heniy    Rondeau 

J.    Weinecke 

G.    A.    Fisher 

Leo   Man  gum 

E.    A.    Russell 

Cyrus   Williams 

T.   E.    George 

H.   G.    McLaughlin 

A.   J.   Schauer 

Earl   H.    Yingling 

J.  P.   Grabowski 

ST.   PAUL. 

M.  J.  Kelley 

Manager. 

Nick  Allen 

V.  D.  Duncan 

Reynolds  E.   Kelly 

Joseph  Riggert 

George    Armstrong 

Finch 

M.    A.    Koenig 

C.    II.    Schlee 

J.    C.   Benton 

Eddie   Foster 

B.    A.    Marquardt 

Carl    Schmehl 

Martin    Berghammer 

Dan    Griner 

R.    McMenemy 

T.    Shanley 

L.    J.    Boone 

Bruno   Haas 

Howard    Merritt 

Pat    Shea 

L.    C.    Cole 

Charles   Hall 

Elmer    Miller 

T.    C.    Sheehan 

T.   M.  Connelly 

E.    S.    Hanson 

James   Pierce 

Thos.   Whelan 

C.   Dressan 

T.    G.    Hendryx 

Alex   Reilly 

Rees  Williams 

Leo   Dressen 

J.    Jones 

TOLEDO. 

W.  J.  Clymer,   Manager. 

Alexander 

B.   F.   Dyer 

Laabs 

Wm.    O'Neill 

Yancey    W.    Ayres 

Gehring 

W.    U.   Lamar,   Jr. 

W.   C.    Sand(iuist 

Chas.     Baumann 

Cas.    Gozdowski 

Fred    Luderus 

Alex   Schauffel 

Hugh   Bedient 

Gregory 

A.    B.    McColl 

R.    ^»hotjerg 

E.   J.    BoAven 

Kenneth   Grimes 

Paul   McCullough 

Arthur   Stokes 

R.    Bresnahan 

Ray   Grimes 

Clyde  J.   Manion 

J.    F.   Thorpe 

David   Claire 

Theo.    Gullman 

Harry    Manush 

S.   B.   Vick 

Collins 

Hammond 

C.   C.   Morgan 

James   T.    Walsh 

J.    B.    Curtin 

A.   J.   Hill 

Wm.   Morrisette 

Albert    Wickland 

C.    Decker 

C.   B.  Huber 

Frank  J.   Okrie 

R.    C.    Wright 

Claude   Derrick 
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FRED    TURBYVILLE. 


INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

By  Fred  Turbyville,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Baltimore  Orioles  are  now  three-time  cham- 
pions. For  the  third  consecutive  year  Baltimore 
won  the  pennant  in  the  International  League.  But 
in  1921  the  feat  was  accomplished  with  ease,  the 
Birds  running  ahead  of  Rochester,  the  second  best, 
by  20  games.  Buffalo,  a  close  contender  in  1920, 
trailed  21  games  behind,  and  Toronto,  always  a 
worthy  foe  of  the  Birds,  was  29  games  in  the  rear. 
The  International  League  race  of  1921  was  a  run-' 
away.  The  champions  took  the  lead  for  keeps  as 
early  as  May  18  at  Newark  and  thereafter  never  re- 
linquished that  coveted  position.  Previous  to  that 
date  the  Orioles  had  been  in  first  place  four  times 
but  could  not  stick.  During  the  whole  season  of 
1921  there  were  but  sixteen  days  when  the  Birds 
were  out  of  first  place.  At  the  half-way  mark, 
when  84  games  had  been  played,  the  champions 
were  16^/2  games  ahead  of  Buffalo.  At  times  the  lead  was  greater  than  20 
games,  but  it  averaged  around  that  figure.  The  Orioles  slowed  up  a  bit 
toward  the  fag  end  of  the  season. 

The  Orioles  won  their  third  championship  with  perhaps  the  poorest  catch- 
ing staff  in  the  league  and  without  either  good  substitutes  for  the  infield 
or  the  outfield.  Yet  they  marched  steadily  on,  crushing  all  opposition  and 
piling  up  records  throughout  the  season.  Around  the  International  League 
circuit  the  fans  believed  the  team  from  Baltimore  was  invincible.  They 
pooh-poohed  the  champions  of  the  American  Association  and  believed  the 
**little  world  series"  would  be  a  runaway  for  Dunn.  And  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  surprises  in  the  history  of  the  league — the  triumph  of  Louisville 
over  Baltimore.  But  the  team  was  certainly  not  in  form  when  the  Louis- 
ville Colonels  were  encountered.  The  Colonels  had  a  hard  drive  right  up 
to  the  finish  and  they  were  going  at  top  speed  when  the  Birds  were 
taken  on  in  the  post-season  games. 

No  team  in  the  history  of  the  game  made  a  record  as  did  the  Orioles  last 
season.  In  the  first  place  the  total  number  of  wins,  119,  is  a  record  for  a 
team  in  a  single  season.  The  Birds  equaled  the  number  of  straights — 27; 
now  sharing  the  honor  with  the  Corsicana  club.  Pitcher  Jack  Ogden  won 
32  games,  equaling  the  record  of  Rube  Vickers.  Lefty  Groves  struck  out 
15  men  in  one  game.  Jack  Bentley  made  a  new  home  run  record,  getting 
25.  Bentley  topped  the  league  in  hitting,  pitching  and  total  hits.  Jack 
Ogden  set  a  new  pitching  record  for  the  league  by  winning  18  straight. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jack  Dunn  was  besieged  with  fancy  offers  from 
big  league  folks  who  would  gladly  pay  a  fortune  for  Jack  Bentley,  Joe 
Boley,  Jack  Ogden,  Merwin  Jacobson,  Max  Bishop  or  Otis  Lawry. 

Never  did  the  rumor  factory  work  so  unceasingly.  Every  club  owner  in 
the  big  leagues,  it  was  reported,  was  after  such  and  such  a  fellow  with  the 
Orioles. 
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Jack  Dunn  has  succeeded  in  Baltimore.  He  has  succeeded  in  building 
up  one  of  the  best  Base  Ball  clubs  in  minor  league  history.  Besides,  he 
has  built  up  a  splendid  business.  In  addition  to  the  various  playing  records 
the  Birds  broke  last  eeason  they  broke  still  anotiier.  The  attendance  fjgures 
for  Baltimore  in  1921  exceeded  300.000 — the  greatest  in  minor  league  history. 

Of  the  other  teams  in  the  International  League  the  Rochester  ciub,  per- 
haps, is  deserving  most  credit.  When  George  Stallings.  and  Walter  E.  Hap- 
good  took  over  the  reins  in  the  off  season  of  1920-21  they  had  but  a  half- 
dozen  capable  players.  So  Stallings  had  to  build  from  the  ground  up  and 
he  did.     The  team  came  along  steadily  and  finished  in  second  place. 

So  disappointed  was  Sam  Robertson,  president,  and  George  Wiltse,  mana- 
ger, over  the  failure  of  the  Bisons,  tiiat  no  sooner  had  the  season  ended 
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1,  Adams:  2,  W.  Laiidgrai;  3,  Madden;  4,  S.  C.  Laudgraf,  Pres.;  5,  Sell;  G,  Schulz; 
7,  Dodson:  S,  Olson;  9,  Warner ;  10,  Ohlinirer;  11,  Kimball;  12,  Caiistrom;  13,  Nieher- 
gall;  14,  Bones;  15,  p.  .Smirh;  16,  (ilcason;  17,  Wannor;  IS,  Prodiger;  19,  Montgomery: 
20,   Dugan;   21,   Donovau;   22,   A.   Smith;   2a,   Schulte.  La  France,  Photo. 

SYRACUSE   CLUB— INTERNATIONAL   LEAGUE. 

than  they  set  about  cleaning  out  and  building  for  1922.  Robertson  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  live  wires  of  the  league  and  he  and  Dunn  have  gotten  quite 
friendly  in  league  affairs.  Robertson  is  for  building  up  the  playing  strength 
of  the  league.  He  recognizes  the  greatness  of  the  Orioles,  but  he  does  not 
want  Dunn  to  tear  down  to  the  standard  of  the  other  teams  in  the  league. 
Rather  he  would  have  the  other  seven  clubs  build  up. 

While  George  Stallings  and  Walter  E.  Hapgood  of  Rochester  do  not  agree 
with  Dunn  on  many  league  issues  they  are  certainly  for  greater  playing 
strength  and  they  are  building  in  their  own  way  and  predicting  that  the  year 
of  1922  will  see  another  team  on  top  at  the  finish. 

The  Toronto  club  was  not  the  same  old  fighting  rival  of  the  Birds  in  1921. 
Perhaps  Jim  McCaffery's  illness  had  something  to  do  with  it.    The  club  was 
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not  the  same.  Larry  Doyle  did  not  last  the  season  out  as  manager,  not  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  the  fight  in  him,  but  probably  because  he  had  too  much. 
Doyle  gave  way  to  Russell  Blackburne,  who  did  well  in  results  until  he  took 
his  team  off  the  field  one  day  at  Baltimore,  forfeiting  the  game. 

Syracuse  played  good  and  bad  ball.  When  it  seemed  that  the  Stars  were 
hitting  their  stride,  along  came  the  half-owners,  the  St.  Louis  Cards,  and 
took  away  one  or  two  of  the  winning  factors.  But  this  season  the  Cardinals 
promise  to  do  better  by  Landgraf  and  Syracuse  anticipates  a  good  club. 

Reading  was  a  failure  and  reorganized  soon  after  the  1921  season  ended. 
Jersey  City  and  Newark  played  good  and  bad  Base  Ball,  The  latter  got  off 
to  a  fine  start,  but  did  not  hold  it. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS   AT   CLOSE  OF   SEASON. 

Club.                                              Bait. Roch.Buff.Toro.Newk. Syr.  J. C. Read. Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Baltimore    13        14        17        16  20        19        20  119        47  .717 

Rochester    11  •■        H        Hi        16  17        13        I'O  100        6S  .59=i 

Buffalo     10  13        ..         13        17  15        15        16        99        69  .589 

Toronto 6  12        11                  13  10        19        IS        89        77  .536 

Newark    7  S          7        11        ..  11        13        15        72        92  .439 

.■^racuse    4  7          9        14        13  ..        13        11  71        96  .425 

•Jersey  City 5  11          9          4          9  11        ..        10        59  106  .358 

Reading  4  4          S          6          8  12        14        ..        56  110  .337 

INTERNATIONAL   LEAGUE    CLUB    ROSTERS,    1921. 
BALTIMORE. 
John  Dunn,  Manager. 

James  L.   Aitcheson      Harry   G.    Frank  James   Lyston  Richard    Porter 

John    W.    Bentley  Atwood   C.    Gordy  McConias  Robertson 

Max    F.    Bishop  Robert    M.    Groves         Fritz    Maisel  Schimni 

John  Boley  V/m.    P.    Holdon  Harry    Manning  Schuler 

Rufus    R.    Clarke  Merwiu   Jacobson  Nigel   Marlette  Wm.    Stewart 

Calvin    B.    Davis  Broadway    Jones  James   Matthews  Wm.    Styles 

Ditman  Rudolph    Kneisch  James  J.    Murphy  James   Sullivan 

Matthew    Donahue         Otis   C.    Lawry  John   M.    Ogden  Alphonse   Thomas 

Arthur   A.   Egau  Wade    Lefler  Maxwell   Owens 

BUFFALO. 
George  Wiltse,   Manager. 

Edward   Barnsy  Frank    Gilhooley  Richard   McCabe  Pius   L.    Schwert 

Bernard    Bengough         Roy   Gordonier  Wm.    J.    McCarron  John  T.   Sheehan 

Howard    Crandall  Harry   A.    Heitman        Harry    M.    Manning  Joseph    Thomas 

Curtis   Daughton  John  J.   Jacobs  P^dward   Miller  Edward   C.   Tomlin 

Donald    Don-ilson  Walter    Keating  Joseph   Reddy  Walter  T.    Tragesser 

Raymond   B.    Dowd        Carl   D.    Kies  TJios.    A.   Rogers  Frank    Werre 

JERSEY  CITY. 
Patrick  Donovan,   Manager. 

Harry   L.   Biemiller       Otto   Freitag  Earl    J.    Lucey  Joseph  F.  Stapleton 

Clifford    F.     Brady         Julian    C.    Graveson  Norman    F.    McNeil  Robert    A.    Tecarr 

Matthew   A.    Butler       Vincent  Haley  George    D.    Metivier  Harold    Walker 

Robert  C.  Carruthers     AVm.    Harris  Stanley    Rees  Frank    Wiglesworth 

John   L.    Clifford             John    Jones  Fred    Sawyer  George    Wright 

Harry    R.    Damrau         Frank  J.   Kane  Frank    E.    Schwartz  Edward   Wurm 

Thos.  S.  DeNoville  Keeley  Otto  Scheck  "VVm.  A.  Zitman 
Jean    Duval 
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NEWARK. 
James  C.    Walsh,    Manager. 


Maurice   Bahr 
Baier 

John  Bailey 
Howard   Baldwin 
Luther   Barnes 
Dean   D.    Earnhardt 
Albert    Barsch 
Joseph    Benes 
Lyle    Bigbee 
Harry  W.  Burfeind 
Ralph   Carlson 
J.    Dale 


Curtis   Daughton 
Robert    Davis 
Richard   Durning 
Joseph  J.   Finneran 
Daniel   Fisher 
Atwood  C.   Gordy 
F.    Gosker 
Gwynn 
Hanna 

John   Harper 
Clifford  J.   Hill 
Aioer  Jensen 


Poter    Krumenaker 
Joseph    Lnne 
Frank   McGowan 
Euiccne   Madden 
Nicholas   Mameo 
Harry    Manning 
James   Murphy 
Emmet    K.    Perryman 
Price 
Rickard 
Thomas   Ray 
Maurice  Shannon 
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F.    L.  ^  Shiolds 
John    E.    Singleton 
J.    Harry    Smith 
John  J.    Spatz 
Albert    Stark 
AVilliam    Stewart 
Daniel    Tipple 
Herbert   Usiltoa 
Wm.    J.    Webb 
Clayton   White 
Frank  B.    Withrow 
Al.    Woods 


John    Ackerman 
Dean    D.    Barnhardt 
Myrl    L.    Brown 
Joseph  Burns 
Joseph   Carlin 
F.    C.    Carts 
John   Cavanaugh 
Richard    Cotter 
Maurice  M.   Craft 


READING. 
Richard   C.    Hoblitzell,    Manager. 


Crosby 

E^iwin   Goobel 
Clarence    H.    Fisher 
Virgil  S.   Flinn 
John    Herbst 
Ellsworth    Hughes 
Tex    Irwin 
Carl  Johnson 
Francis   Karpp 


Roy  S.  Keener 
Arthur  Lentz 
P.   C.   McKinstry 
W     C.    Mills 
Walter  Oberc 
Mike    O'Brien 
Walter    Pearce 
James   Peters 
Frank   Polan 


Willard  Poole 
Cliff  Prann 
R.    Sarsfield 
T.    Shauahan 
J.  Harry  Smith 
Ross  M.    Swartz 
Fred    Thomas 
Charles  Trader 
Walter  Wolfe 


ROCHESTER. 


Maurice    Archdeacon 
Joseph  Benes 
Fred  J.   Blake 
Godfrey    Brogan 
Earl    Brown 
Robert   C.    Carnithers 
Alan   T.    Clarke 
Earl    Clauser 
Allan   H.   Conkwright 
Louis    Cowan 
George   B.    Faulkner 


George  T.  Stalli 
Robert   Fothergill 
Clyde   Gatchel 
George   Gilham 
Chas.    R.    Hargraves 
Theodore   B.    Hauk 
Harvey    M.    Hiller 
John   Huber 
Earl  Johnson 
Walter    Keeley 
James   W.    Keenan 
Walter   L.    Kinimick 


ngs,   Manager. 
Ralph    Knight 
Edwin    Krehmyer 
Wm.   F.   McCabe 
Nor;nan   A.    McMillan 
James   P.    Mattox 
Fred.    C.    Merkle 
Melville    P.    Merritt 
George    B.    Morgan 
Joseph    S.    Murphy 
George   K.   Murray 
Jay  J.  O'Connor 


Walter  Pearce 
Samuel    G.    Post 
Fred   M.    Ross 
Enoch    Shinault 
Paul  S.   Smith 
Homer   W.    Snroma 
George   A    Tyler 
Robert  J.   Ware- 
Elwood    V.    Wirts 
John    H.    Wisner 


SYRACUSE. 


Thos.   P.  Madden,   Frank 


Earl    J.    Adams 
Joseph    Benes 
Ed.    Bliss 
Eugene    Caldera 
Albin   Carlstrom 
Edward    Delaney 
George   Dillon 
Frank    Dodson 
Harry   A.    Donovan 
Jewel   Ens 
James  J.   Esmond 


George   Faulkner 

George    L.    Gilham 

Albert    Grabowski 

Hamilton 

Kahoe 

Michael    Kircher 

Matt  Kirley 

Leslie   A.    Kuhnert 

Hobey    Light 

Wm.    J.   McCarron 


Shaughnessy,    Managers. 
Eugene    Madden 
Thos.    F.    Madden 
Jake   May 
Leslie  Montgomery 
Clarence  F.  Mueller 
Charles  Niebergall 
Arthur  Olsen 
Lawrence   Prediger 
Roth 
AValter  Schulz 


Lester    Sell 
Frank   Schulte 
Frank    Shauglines'?y 
Richard    Simon 
Arthur    Smith 
Paul    Smith 
George    Toporcer 
Ro))ert    Unglaub 
Clarence    Wanner 
Leo   Witter 


Jesse  H.    Altenburg 
Andrew  Anderson 
Joseph   Boehling 
J.    M.    Brown 
Ike    M.    Davis 
Michael    Devine 
Lawrence    J.    Doyle 


TORONTO. 
Russell  A.    Blackburne,   Manager. 


Egan 

John    Enzmann 

Garv    Fortune 

Curtis  H.   Fullerton 

Eusibio    Gonzalez 

Dewey    Hill 

Wid  C.  Matthews 


Edward    Onslow 
Harry    M.    Purcell 
Edward    Reis 
James  J.    Riley 
(iustave   E.    Sandberg 
William   N.    Snyder 


Vernon    Spencer 
William    Taylor 
Harry   Thompson 
Joseph   B.    Wagner 
Edward   Williams 
Jesse   P.    Winters 
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PACIFIC  COAST  LEAGUE. 
By  Matt  Gallagher. 

The  season  of  1921  was  remarkably  kind  to  the  Pacific  Coast  League. 
That  organization  not  only  played  to  the  best  financial  results  which  it  ever 
had  experienced  but  its  championship  race  was  the  best  in  its  history. 

The  finish  was  exciting  enough  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  most  sluggish 
Base  Ball  fan.  Coming  from  back  in  the  ruck  the  Los  Angeles  club,  with 
Wade  Killefer  as  manager,  won  the  pennant  on  the  final  day  of  the  season. 
The  day  before  the  season  closed  there  were  four  clubs  that  seemed  to  be 
in  the  race  for  the  pennant.  They  were  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  Sacramento.  Los  Angeles  outfinished  all  its  rivals.  There  were  sorry 
enthusiasts  in  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Sacramento,  but  the  staying  power 
and  the  winning  ability  of  the  Los  Angeles  veterans  had  to  be  conceded. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Base  Ball  year  until  the  final  month  of  play, 
San  Francisco  was  in  the  lead.  Five  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  season  was 
in  sight  it  was  the  general  impression  that  San  Francisco,  because  of  its 
capable  infield,  which  seemed  to  be  the  best  in  the  organization,  would  win 
the  championship.  It  takes  more,  however,  than  a  high-class  infield  to  win 
a  pennant,  and  the  pitchers  of  the  San  Francisco  team,  who  had  been  under 
a  hard  strain  all  of  the  year,  found  the  climax  too  much  for  them. 

A  majority  of  the  players  of  the  Los  A  geies  team,  for  that  matter  quite 
all  of  them,  were  veterans.  The  most  notable  exception  was  Arnold  Staatz, 
who  had  begun  his  career  with  the  Giants  only  a  few  years  before,  and  who 
eventually  found  himself  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  some  of  those  transfers 
which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  national  game.  Changing  his  style  from 
a  right-hand  batter  to  a  left-hand  batter  he  quickly  began  to  command  at- 
tention wherever  he  played,  and  as  his  base  running  also  improved  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  popular  players  of  the  club  and  one  of  the  most 
successful.  In  the  winter  he  was  so  much  desired  by  the  Chicago  National 
League  club  that  a  stiff  price  was  paid  by  the  Cubs  to  secure  his  services. 

The  Sacramento  nine  played  well  all  of  the  year  and  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  enthusiasts  at  the  state  capital  that  the  team  did  not  win,  be- 
cause the  impression  prevailed  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  Sacramento  ever 
had.  Oakland  was  well-handled  by  Mitze,  but  the  team  had  too  many  left- 
hand  pitchers,  in  the  opinion  of  the  critics,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  the  management  to  get  good  right-handers  to  fill  out. 

The  Vernon  team,  which  had  won  the  championship  three  times  in  suc- 
cession under  the  management  of  Essick,  began  1921  with  an  organization 
that  appeared  to  contain  an  abundance  of  strength;  but  injuries  to  the 
players  proved  to  be  his  undoing.  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  handicaps 
in  Base  Ball  that  no  manager  can  overcome  unless  he  is  particularly  for- 
tunate in  having  reserve  strength  which  is  as  good  as  the  players  who  make 
up  his  regulars,  and  strength  of  that  importance  is  a  very  difficult  quality 
to  acquire  in  Base  Ball. 

Seattle  did  not  like  the  transfer  of  Cunningham,  an  outfielder,  to  the 
New  York  Nationals  in  midseason  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  adverse 
criticism.  Some  of  the  Seattle  fans  attributed  the  loss  of  the  championship 
by  Seattle  to  the  fact  that  Cunningham  had  been  permitted  to  get  away. 
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Portland  and  Salt  Lake  City  started  poorly  and  were  without  resources 
to  get  away  from  the  losing  trail  which  they  found  themselves  following. 
They  never  had  a  chance  to  get  into  the  first  division,  although  Salt  Lake 
City  gamely  attempted  to  strengthen  its  team  to  meet  the  fight  which  was 
being  made  against  it  by  the  other  teams.  All  of  the  clubs  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  circuit  were  said  to  have  made  money  on  the  season.  For  the  first  time 
Salt  Lake  City,  although  not  successful  in  its  playing  year,  was  successful 
in  its  business  year,  which  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  those  who  havi 
gamely  stood  by  the  club  and  endeavored  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  sale  of  the  release  of  player  O'Connell  of  the  San  Francisco  club  to 
the  New  York  National  League  club  for  the  sum  of  $75,000,  the  player  to 
be  delivered  in  1923,  was  another  of  the  features  of  a  very  unusual  season 
on  the  Coast.  The  player  was  sought  by  other  teams,  and  New  York  secured 
him  at  the  last  moment  by  raising  the  bid  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  and 
by  agreeing  to  permit  him  to  play  for  one  more  year  in  California. 

Staatz  was  a  lucky  development  for  Los  Angeles  and  he  was  a  real  develop- 
ment. Caveney,  who  was  part  of  the  San  Francisco  infield,  although  by  no 
means  a  youngster  in  experience,  played  the  best  ball  of  his  life  in  1921  and 
was  released  to  the  Cincinnati  club  for  a  large  sum.  Kamm  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  another  very  capable  ballplayer  who  was  sought  by  some  of  the 
major  league  owners,  but  his  services  were  held  at  a  figure  that  stopped 
bidding  for  him. 

The  Seattle  club  sent  Cunningham  to  the  Giants  for  a  fancy  figure,  and 
while  Cunningham  did  not  immediately  make  a  regular  position  he  showed 
indication  of  possessing  some  ability  and  was  retained  by  the  Giants  for  the 
season  of  1922.  Tobin,  a  catcher  for  Seattle,  was  another  player  who 
showed  much  promise,  and  Pilette  and  Johnson,  pitchers  for  Portland,  were 
so  good  that  the  Detroit  club  is  said  to  have  invested  the  sum  of  $40,000 
in  them  for  their  services  for  the  season  of  1922.  Pinelli,  a  third  baseman 
who  had  been  tried  by  Detroit  and  who  was  sent  by  Detroit  to  Oakland, 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  Detroit  for  a  second  investment,  but  the  Cin- 
cinnati Base  Ball  club,  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  scout  whom  it  sent 
to  look  over  the  players  of  the  Pacific  Coast  League,  selected  Pinelli  and 
he  was  released  to  Cincinnati  for  a  substantial  sum. 

Other  players  of  the  Coast  who  were  better  than  ordinary  were  Kurz, 
pitcher  for  Sacramento;  Sand,  shortstop  for  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Cox,  an 
outfielder  of  Portland. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 
STANDING   OF    CLUBS  AT   CLOSE    OF   SEASON. 

Club.  L-A.     Sac.S.F.    Sea.  Oak.  Vrn.    S.L.  Prt.Won.  Lost.    PC. 

Los   An-eles 11        17        16        14        11        16        23      lOS        80        .574 

Sacramento   12        ..  9        12        17        16        16        23      105        SO        .568 

San   Francisco 12        12        ..        14        14        15        14        25      106        82        .564 

Seattle         H        16        16        ..        12        12        IS        IS      103        82        .557 

Oakland'!   16        13        15  9        ..        16        17        15      101        85        .543 

Yeruon  17        10        15        11        13        ..        15        15        96        90        .516 

Salt  Lake' 5        14         7         9         9        14        ..        15        73      110        .399 

Portland    7         4         3       11         6         6       14        ..        51      134        .276 


1,  Xool;  2,  Sliay;  ?,,  ITGnrlrix;  4,  Vines;  T.,  T'onnc:  fi,  ."Morris;  7,  (Jraham;  8,  Cniininf,'- 
I'Miu:  i),  Anderson;  10,  AVingfieid;  11,  Eddie  IMeDonald.  Mgr. ;  12,  Sammy  (Stran;;) 
Xiekliu,    Pres. ;   13,    Fiedler;    14,    Croll;   15,    Neiderkorn;   16,    Johnston. 

CHATTANOOGA    CLUB— SOUTHERN    ASSOCIATION. 


1,     Wheeler;    2,    Morrison;    W.    Allen;     1.     r.ernsen;    :.,    Tiiiwinr,    .;,     (l.nk:  7,    ('      Moles- 

worlh,    Mgr.;    8,    Tavlor;    !),     .Stewart;     10,     (Jallagher;    it,     Eberharil ;    12,  I'.randon;    1:], 

Gooch;  14,   Emery    i5,    Silva;    16,    Whitehill.  Hunt,  I'hoto. 

BIRMINGHAM  CLUB— SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION. 
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SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION. 

By   Emmett   S.  Nelson,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A  successful  season,  with  attendance  surpass- 
ing all  previous  league  records,  marks  1921  as  a 
golden  page  in  the  history  of  Dixie's  major.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  race  was  the  re- 
markable effort  of  tlie  Memphis  (Tenn.)  club,  pen- 
nant winners.  Getting  away  to  a  win,  the  club  held 
hrst  place  from  tape  to  wire,  never  relinquishing 
its  hold  or  efforts  until  the  bunting  was  safe.  It 
will  doubtless  be  a  good  many  moons  before  any 
club  in  any  league  accomplishes  a  like  feat.  And 
the  next  most  interesting  note  in  this  connection 
is  that  it  was  I  he  direct  result  of  brains,  energy  and 
general  all-around  influence  as  exerted  by  Manager 
Spencer  Abbott,  which  brought  to  Memphis  fans 
tlieir  first  pennant  in  seventeen  long  wcary  years  of 
EMMETT  s.  NELSON,     ^^aiting  and  repining.^ 

Another  "close-up '  was  the  race  of  the  New 
Orleans  Pelicans.  Their  last,  late  spurring  drive  down  the  stretch  came 
with  such  terrific  force  that  it  amounted  to  both  threat  and  challenge.  Their 
salient  penetrated  until  the  last  series  with  Memphis,  where  after  a  three 
in  five  win  their  objective  seemed  lost  sight  of  and  their  drive  slacked  off. 
But  Johnny  Dobbs  as  usual  carried  their  fight  to  the  enemy  all  the  way. 

In  Birmingham,  Manager  Molesworth  introduced  a  new  set  of  players 
that  played  with  clean  spirit  and  got  themselves  well  liked.  They  always 
gave  the  crowd  and  their  opponents  plenty  of  action  and  became  one  of  the 
best  drawing  cards  in  the  circuit. 

Due  to  the  loss  of  several  1920  stars.  Little  Rock,  under  the  redoubtable 
"Kid"  Elberfeld,  never  g..t  going.  Behind  the  bat  was  a  bad  weakness  until 
late  season  and  a  mediocre  defense  failed  to  sustain  an  offense  that  lacked 
spirit  and  punch. 

Atlanta's  Crackers,  with  veteran  Charley  Frank  as  manager,  never  j^teadied 
down.  They  had  the  class,  the  youth,  the  individual  buoyancy,  but  lacked 
that  "all  together"  which  wins  ball  games. 

At  Mobile,  Herman  Bronkie  must  truly  have  been  badly  disappointed. 
All  the  tho  sand  and  one  inner  cogs  that  go  wrong  came  Herman's  way. 
That  was  why  Mobile  could  not  win. 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  started  well,  but  did  not  keep  up  the  pace. 
There  were  many  changes  in  the  line-ups  of  both  clubs.  The  Vols  offered 
a  galaxy  of  individual  scintillants — as  many  as  Atlanta.  Strang-Nicklin's 
team  looked  good  the  first  month,  too.  But  with  all  the  changes  the  ^.ttend- 
ance  was  loyal  and  stuck,  and  to  know  Nicklin  is  to  know  that  Chattanooga 
fans  got  the  very  best  that  was  coming  and  Nick's  whole-hearted  efforts. 

President  John  Martin  should  look  upon  1921  as  a  real  banner  year,  both 
from  financial  aspect  and  the  fact  that  many  Southern  stars  loomed  upon 
the  major  horizon.  In  Memphis,  due  to  a  successful  season  the  old  park  is 
being  enlarged  and  a  gigantic  steel  and  concrete  grandstand  erected,  looking 
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toward  a  renewal  of  the  pennant  victory  in  '22  and  enormous  crowds. 
Spencer  Abbott  is  justly  popular  here  and  the  sentiment  of  the  city  is  with 
him  personally  and  professionally. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  Association  adopt 
some  method  to  take  care  of  all  clubs  based  on  partial  mutuality  of  expendi- 
tures, but  it  is  not  likely,  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  organization  in  1921, 
that  any  new  method  will  be  taken  up  for  some  time.  The  anaual  series  with 
the  winners  of  the  Texas  League  has  proved  an  incentive  to  the  teams  of  the 
Southern  Association  to  do  their  best,  and  in  addition  to  that  seems  to  have 
had  an  influence  for  good  on  the  enthusiasts  of  all  the  cities  in  the  Southern 
circuit,  as  the  objective  of  a  post-season  conflict  with  another  league  gives 
zest  to  the  regular  games.    There  was  a  little  talk  in  reference  to  a  possible 


LITTLE    ROCK    CLUB— SOUTHERN    ASSOCIATION. 

change  in  the  circuit,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  changes  will  be 
made  as  long  as  the  organization  can  be  as  successful  as  it  was  in  1921. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS  AT   CLOSE    OF  SEASON. 


Club. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tie. 

PC. 

Club. 

Won. 

Lost. 

Tif 

Memphis   

104 

49 

5 

.680 

Atlanta    

73 

78 

3 

New    Orleans 

....      97 

57 

2 

.630 

Nashville    

62 

90 

2 

Birmingham    — 

....      90 

63 

5 

.588 

Mobile    

58 

94 

Little  Rock 

. . . .      74 

77 

7 

.490 

Chattanooga   ... 

52 

102 

0 

.408 
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D.    J.    HAYLON. 


EASTERN  LEAGUE. 

The  Hillies'  team,  banner  bearer  for  the  city 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  the  Eastern  League,  in  its 
three  years  connection  with  the  organization  has 
tv/o  pennants  to  fly  from  its  flagstaff.  In  1919,  its 
initial  year  in  the  league,  Pittsfield  won  the  honors 
on  the  final  day  of  the  season.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  on  July  4 — two  months,  almost  to  a  day, 
previous — the  club  was  in  eighth  place  in  the 
league  standing. 

In  1921  Pittsfield  practically  repeated.  Getting 
away  to  a  fairly  bad  start,  the  club  forged  to  the 
front  some  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, never  again  to  be  headed.  The  race  of  1921 
was  decided  in  a  series  of  six  games  between 
Pittsfield  and  Worcester,  the  same  teams  that 
fought  it  out  on  the  final  day  of  the  season  in 
1919.  This  series  of  six  games  was  played  in 
four  days,  two  of  them  being  double-headers  and  the  games  equally  divided 
in  the  cities  represented  by  the  two  clubs.  As  in  1919,  the  Hillies  came 
through — and  with  a  vengeance,  winning  all  six  of  the  games.  One  of  the 
games  developed  what  old  time  Base  Ball  men  believe  was  a  record  breaker 
in  the  line  of  hitting,  three  Pittsfield  players  securing  home  runs  with  the 
bases  full;  that  is,  three  drives  were  good  for  12  runs. 

The  Pittsfield  Base  Ball  club  is  a  community  proposition.  It  is  a  team 
practically  built  on  the  telephone.  It  is  operated  by  a  company  which  has 
175  stockholders  with  paid-in  capital  stock  of  $3,750.  When  Pittsfield  was 
awarded  the  New  London  (Conn.)  franchise  the  telephone  was  used  almost 
exclusively  by  a  few  fans  to  secure  subscriptions,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted in  a  few  days. 

The  club  is  operated  by  a  board  of  directors  of  seven  members,  from 
which  the  president  and  vice-president  are  chosen.  D.  J.  Haylon,  managing 
editor  of  The  Eagle,  has  had  the  honor  of  being  president  of  the  club  dur- 
ing the  two  years  it  won  Eastern  League  pennants. 

During  its  three  years  existence  the  team  has  had  two  managers — Joseph 
Birmingham,  at  one  time  manager  of  the  Cleveland  American  League  club, 
leading  the  team  in  1919  and  1920,  and  Walter  C.  Hammond,  who  is  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Cleveland  club  in  1922,  being  manager  during  the  season 
of  1921.  The  club  has  sent  players  to  the  major  leagues  each  of  its  three 
years  league  experience — three  in  1919,  one  in  1920  and  two  in  1921. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Pittsfield  has  a  population  of  but  40,000  and  is  some 
55,000  smaller  than  the  next  smaller  city  in  the  circuit,  it  is  exceptionally 
well  supported.  In  fact,  the  club  played  to  more  people  at  home  during 
the  season  of  1921  than  it  did  away.  Practically  every  fan  is  a  booster 
for  the  home  club  and  the  baseball  club  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
advertisements  for  the  city,  which  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
*'Shire  City  of  the  Berkshires." 

The  best  batter  of  the  league  was  Hammond  of  Pittsfield,  who  went  to 
the  Cleveland  club  at  the  end  of  the  season  because  of  his  good  showing 


1.  Bossp;  2,  :\Irr(irrT;  T.  Oardella:  4,  RioKei';  5,  Snover;  6,  Tillman;  7,  Har- 
greaves;  S,  Bates.  9,  Staple-ton;  10,  W.  C.  Hammond,  Mgr. ;  11,  Pierotti;  12, 
Gapes;  13,  Baker;  14,  Best;  15,   McBride;  10,  Hummer. 

PITTSFIELD  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  EASTERN  LEAGUE,  1921. 


1,  Smith;  2,  McLaughlin;  3,  Martin;  4,  J.  H.  Kelly,  Bus.  Mgr.;  5,  H.  E.  Mc- 
Cann,  Mgr.;  6,  C.  P.  Lane,  Jr..  Pres. ;  7.  Sharpe;  8,  Rodriguez;  9,  Regan;  10, 
Emmerich;  11,  Stauffer;  12,  Loftus;  13.  Bornhoeft;  14.  Wolfram;  15,  Leasure; 
16,  House;  17,  Thole;  18,  Kingdou;  19,  Ray;  20,  Yale;  21,  Le  Pard. 

BRIDGEPORT   CLUB— EASTERN   LEAGUE. 
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at  second  base  as  well  as  his  excellent  batting.  In  151  games  he  had  a 
batting  average  of  .351  and  his  fielding  at  second  earned  him  a  record  of 
.961.  Henry  Long  of  Waterbury  was  the  second  best  batsman  with  an 
average  of  .344  and  Belanger  of  Worcester  was  third  with  .338.  All  three 
of  these  batters  played  in  not  less  than  150  games. 

The  Eastern  League  brought  forth  one  extraordinary  result  in  1921,  quite 
out  of  the  usual  as  compared  with  the  results  in  most  leagues.  There  were 
four  pitchers  with  earned  run  averages  of  less  than  two  runs  per  game. 
They  were  Stubing  of  Waterbury  who  led  the  league  with  an  average  of 
1.44,  he  took  part  in  only  five  games.  Bornhoeft  of  Bridgeport  was  second 
with  1.72  in  26  games,  Pennington  of  Hartford  was  third  with  1.83  in  30 
games,  and  Bender  of  New  Haven  fourth  with  1.92  in  36  games. 


1,  Bartels;  2,  Shaw:  ■  t,  i   _■  i  i'     ■     -    (rrainlev; 

K   G.    M.   Weiss,    Pres. ;   i-,    Sliav.    10,    Oldnug,    11,    Cjkuwski.    IJ,    Foid;   13.    i\    A. 
(•'Chief")    Bender,   Mgr.;   14,   Xagle;   13,   O'Connor:   16,   Miller;  17,   Wilson. 

NEAY  HAVEN   CLUB— EASTERN   LEAGUE. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS   AT   CLOSE  OF   SEASON. 

Club.                                              Pitts. Wor.  Bpt.  N.H.Hart.  Spr.  Wat.  Alb.Won.Lost.  PC. 

Pittsfield   15  11        12        10  11        15        18  92  59  .609 

Worcester    7  ..  12        12        14  14        16        13  SS  6.^  .^lo 

Bridgeport    11  10  ..         11        10  12        14        17  85  66  .563 

New  Haven 9  11  10         ..        16  12        10        13  81  72  .529 

Hartford   12  S  12          6         ..  15        10        10  73  78  .483 

Springfield     10  8  9        10          7  ..         12        14  70  82  ,461 

Waterbury   7  4  7        12        11  10                   13  64  85  .430 

Albany  3  9  5         9        10  8         S        ..  52  98  .347 
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P.   A.  LIGHTNER. 


WESTERN  LEAGUE. 

By  p.  a.  Lightner,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Wichita,  for  the  past  three  years  a  contender  for 
the  Western  League  title  down  to  the  closing  series, 
was  returned  a  winner  in  the  1921  race  by  a  com- 
fortable margin.  The  Witches  of  Frank  Isbell, 
owner,  and  Joe  Berger,  manager,  were  easily  the 
class  of  the  league,  and  but  for  the  lack  of  con- 
sistent pitching  at  various  stages  along  the  route 
would  have  made  a  runaway  race  of  it. 

As  it  was  the  race  was  not  decided  until  Wichita 
went  South  early  in  September  and  by  taking  two 
out  of  three  games  from  the  Oklahoma  City  club, 
which  by  a  great  road  spurt  had  come  up  from 
third  place  to  within  a  game  and  a  half  of  the 
leaders,  practically  clinched  the  pennant.  Wichita 
then  went  home  and  proceeded  to  overwhelm  all  op- 
ponents in  the  closing  sets  of  games  and  was  "in" 
ten  days  before  the  season  closed. 
Not  only  did  Wichita  outbat  the  other  members  of  the  league  in  winning 
the  championship  but  it  led  all  of  them  in  fielding.  For  once  a  championship 
was  won  by  a  team  that  excelled  on  the  field  as  well  as  at  the  bat.  The 
combined  fielding  average  of  the  Wichita  players  was  .965.  They  had  more 
putouts  than  any  other  club  in  the  league,  having  sopie  good  outfielders  to 
range  the  ground  for  them;  were  second  in  the  number  of  assists,  Omaha 
leading  them  by  fifteen  in  that  respect,  and  had  fewer  errors  than  any  other 
club.  The  fact  that  they  fielded  so  well  stands  established  by  the  difference 
between  their  record  and  that  of  the  team  which  was  second  in  fielding. 
St.  Joseph,  although  not  a  championship  contender,  fielded  for  an  average 
of  .958,  leading  Oklahoma  City  by  one  point  and  Sioux  City  by  two  points. 
Omaha,  a  hard  hitting  club  with  plenty  of  class,  finished  second,  taking 
the  runner-up  position  from  Oklahoma  City,  which  slumped  after  making  its 
great  drive  in  late  August  and  early  September. 

Sioux  City  was  able  to  finish  last  in  the  first  division,  and  after  them 
came  St.  Joe,  Joplin,  Des  Moines  and  Tulsa  in  order. 

There  were  no  big  upsets  in  the  race.  Wichita  was  favored  to  win  before 
the  season  opened,  possessing  an  intact  team  from  the  year  before  when  the 
club  lost  the  flag  the  closing  day  of  the  season.  Tulsa  furnished  the  biggest 
surprise  by  coming  in  last.  The  Oilers  were  pennant  winners  of  1920  and 
were  picked  to  finish  high  in  the  race  again,  but  loss  of  stars  to  major  league 
teams  and  change  of  management  caused  the  Oilers  to  get  off  to  a  bad  start 
and  they  never  recovered. 

Omaha  had  another  hard  hitting  club,  but  did  not  possess  the  sluggers  that 
Wichita  had.  Jack  Lelivelt  was  relieved  of  his  leadership  over  the  team  in 
the  middle  of  the  season.  President  Burch,  a  player,  took  personal  charge, 
but  could  not  get  his  club  up  in  the  race  for  a  long  enough  space  to  be 
dangerous. 

Oklahoma  City  possessed  a  strong  pitching  staff,  but  was  weak  in  the  infield 
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and  in  hitting  power.  Its  outfield  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  league.  Owner 
Holland  probably  came  out  better  financially  than  any  owner  in  the  league 
by  the  sale  of  outfielder  Harper  and  pitcher  Mitchell  to  Cincinnati  for  an 
announced  price  of  $26,000.    Dick  Breen  piloted  the  team. 

Sioux  City  had  a  good  pitching  staff,  but  used  several  infields  before  the 
season  closed  and  could  not  get  the  proper  teamwork  as  a  result.  Frank 
Metz,  first  baseman,  managed  the  club  most  of  the  season,  with  G.  W. 
Andreas,  president  and  former  second  baseman,  having  charge  directly  at 
various  stages  of  the  season. 

St.  Joseph  with  a  new  manager,  the  veteran  catcher,  "Yip"  Owens,  was 
a  disappointment  to  its  supporters.  The  St.  Joe  club  was  purchased  by  the 
Minneapolis  owners  and  used  as  a  farm.      Of  course   St.  Joe  suffered  by 


1,  Haley;  2,  Bast;  3,  Beebe;  4,  Gregory;  5,  Gross;  6.  Blakesley;  7,  Beck;  8,  But- 
ler; 9,  Washburn;  10,  Joe  Berger,  Mgr. ;  11,  Musser;  12,  Smart;  13,  Smith;  14, 
McDowell;  15,  Griffin;  16,  Sellers;  17,  Maun. 

WICHITA  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  WESTERN  LEAGUE,  1921. 

losing  all  its  best  players  and  taking  recruits  from  Minneapolis,  and  con- 
sequently never  got  started  on  consistent  play. 

Joplin  was  another  failure.  Jimmy  Hamilton  tried  out  more  players  than 
any  club  in  the  league,  even  St.  Joe.  He  had  a  good  club  at  one  stage  and 
looked  like  a  fourth  placer,  but  his  team  hit  an  awful  slump  in  September, 
dropping  all  but  three  or  four  games  out  of  the  last  twenty  at  home  and  slid 
down  to  sixth  place.  The  Joplin  club  was  not  a  money  maker  and  had  to 
have  assistance  and  reorganization  to  keep  from  being  transferred  at  one 
stage  of  the  season. 

Des  Moines  climbed  one  notch  over  its  previous  season's  showing  and 
that  was  about  all  the  satisfaction  the  Boosters  got  out  of  the  season. 
Manager  Jack  Coffey  had  a  fine  pitching  staff,  but  his  batting  was  weak  and 
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fielding  unreliable.  Too  many  youngsters  spoiled  the  chances  of  the 
Boosters,  the  club  lacking  fight  and  consistency,  especially  on  the  road. 

Tulsa  tried  out  Jimmie  Burke  as  manager  tlie  first  of  the  season.  Handi- 
capped by  having  several  players  not  of  Western  League  class  to  replace 
the  many  stars  of  the  championship  team  of  1920  who  were  sold,  Burke 
soon  found  his  club  in  the  cellar.  Bill  Clymer  was  called  from  Columbus 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  season,  but  fared  no  better  as  pilot.  The  Oilers  had  a 
weak  hitting  bunch  with  wobbly  infielding.  This  proved  to  be  too  much 
for  any  manager  to  overcome. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  race  was  th&  great  winning  streak  of  the 
champion  Witches  in  the  closing  month  of  the  race.  Wichita  started  by 
taking  two  double-headers  in  a  row  at  Joplin  and  wound  up  the  season 
with  twenty-one  straight  victories,  a  league  record. 

The  Western  League  as  a  whole  enjoyed  one  of  its  greatest  seasons.  Most 
of  the  clubs  made  money.  Oklalioma  City,  Wichita,  Omaha  and  Tulsa  were 
big  dividend  collectors.  Des  Moines,  despite  the  handicap  of  no  street  car 
service  and  a  ball  park  far  from  the  center  of  the  city,  broke  even.  Joplin 
had  a  rough  time  and  had  to  change  management.  Sioux  City  and  St.  Joe 
made  a  little. 

Wichita  had  one  of  the  best  infields  in  the  minor  leagues  according  to 
critics,  and  this  fine  inner  wall,  composed  of  Manager  Berger  at  shortstop, 
Washburn  at  second,  Fred  Beck  at  first  and  Butler  at  third  was  the  backbone 
of  the  team.  The  Witches  led  in  both  batting  and  fielding  in  the  league 
records.  The  infield  completed  more  double  plays  than  any  club  in  the 
league  and  four  triple  plays,  a  very  unusual  record  and  one  seldom  made  in 
the  minors. 

The  fine  fielding  and  hard  hitting  of  the  Witches  combined  with  some  steady 
pitching  by  Beebe,  Gregory  and  Sellars  gave  Wichita  the  flag.  Fred  Beck 
led  the  league  in  home  runs  with  31  in  a  season  featured  by  the  great  num- 
ber hit. 

Another  big  feature  of  the  1921  race  was  the  hitting  of  Jack  Lelivelt, 
Omaha's  veteran  first  sacker.  Lelivelt  hit  .420  in  the  league  season  and 
broke  a  season  record  for  hits  in  168  games. 

Mitchell  of  Oklahoma  City,  Beebe  and  Gregory  of  Wichita,  Black  and 
Pott  of  Des  Moines,  Russell  and  Glaser  of  Sioux  City  and  Glasier  of  Omaha 
were  leading  pitchers.  Mitchell  together  with  Harper,  outfielder,  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  club,  was  sold  to  the  Cincinnati  Reds  for  the  league  record 
price.  Russell  went  to  the  Chicago  White  Sox  in  the  late  summer  and  made 
good,  pitching  several  fine  games  for  the  Sox  before  the  season  closed. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 


Club. 
Wichita   

Won. 
106 

Lost. 
CI 
73 
75 
83 

PC. 

.565 
.554 
.494 

Clul). 
St.   Joseph    

Won. 

79 

76 

Lost. 

88 
88 
92 
103 

PC. 

.473 

Omaha    

Okhi     Citv 

95 

93 

.455 

Des    Moines 

Tulsa   

71 

65 

,436 

Sioux   City 

81 

.387 
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W.  G.  BYRNE. 


TEXAS  LEAGUE. 

By  W.  G.  Byrne,  Fort  Worth. 

For  the  second  successive  time,  Fort  Worth  cap- 
tured both  ends  of  a  split  season  in  the  Texas 
League  and  then  defeated  the  champions  of  the 
Southern  Association.  The  Fort  Worth  Panthers 
are  therefore  double  champions  of  Dixie  and  the 
Southwest,  In  1920  the  Panthers  won  out  easily. 
The  Texas  League  was  then  a  Class  B  organization. 
The  Panthers  boldly  challenged  Little  Rock,  wiimer 
in  the  Southern.  "Kid"  Elberfeld  accepted  despite 
the  fact  that  Southern  management  would  not 
recognize  the  series.  The  Panthers  downed  the 
Travelers  in  four  out  of  seven  games,  the  Travelers 
winning  two  and  tieing  one.  Armed  with  that 
remarkable  record,  Paul  La  Grave,  moving  spirit 
of  the  Fort  Worth  club,  headed  a  delegation  to  the 
Minors'  meeting  and  secured  Class  A  recognition 
for  the  Texas  League. 
Clarence  Kraft,  veteran  first  baseman  of  the  Panthers,  set  a  new  mark  in 
the  Texas  League  by  hammering  out  212  Kits  for  a  total  of  376  bases.  He 
also  led  in  run  getting  with  132.  Hack  Eibel,  former  pitcher,  now  Shreve- 
port  first-baseman,  was  close  on  Kraft's  heels.  Kraft  got  31  home  runs  and 
Eibel  35.  They  were  the  real  leading  batsmen.  Kraft  playing  in  154  of  163 
games  with  a  mark  of  .352  and  Eibel  in  160  with  a  mark  of  .337.  Bob 
Bescher,  with  .357,  was  tlie  titular  leader  in  80  games  played. 

Cecil  Coombs  of  Fort  Worth  was  the  leading  sacrifice  hitter  with  51.  Fred 
Henry  of  San  Antonio  stole  52  bases.  Joe  Munson  was  hit  16  times  by 
pitchers,  more  than  any  other  Texas  League  player.  Kraft  struck  out  89 
times,  one  more  than  Blades  of  Houston.  In  fact,  Fort  Worth  outplayed 
every  other  team  in  every  department  except  one — base-stealing.  The 
Panthers  made  34  more  runs  and  36  more  hits  than  any  other  team. 

Lapan  of  Galveston,  traded  last  fall  for  Moore  of  Little  Rock,  was  the 
cnly  player  to  get  six  hits  in  six  times  at  bat  in  a  single  game.  Kraft  got  a 
total  of  14  bases  in  one  game,  when  in  five  times  at  bat  he  made  two  singles 
and  three  liome  runs.  Connolly  of  San  Antonio  got  three  home  runs  and  a 
single  in  four  times  at  bat. 

Williams  of  San  Antonio,  sold  to  the  Yankees,  struck  out  fourteen  Hous- 
ton players  in  a  nine-inning  game.  Dan  Tipple  fanned  15  Galveston  bats- 
men in  18  innings. 

Joe  Pate,  star  southpaw  of  the  Fort  Worth  club,  was  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive season  leading  pitcher  of  the  league.  Pate  set  a  new  league  record 
by  winning  thirty  games,  seven  more  than  his  teammate,  Paul  Wachtel. 
Johns  of  Fort  Worth  led  in  shutout  victories  with  six  to  his  credit. 

Hollingsworth  of  Wichita  Falls  had  the  greatest  run  of  victories — ten 
straight.  Meis  joined  the  Shreveport  club  in  June  and  finished  the  season. 
He  lost  twelve  games  and  won  none.  Schaefer  of  the  same  club  figured 
in  fourteen  games,  but  was  never  charged  with  victory  or  defeat  in  any. 
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Five  triple  plays  figured  in  the  season's  record.  Dallas  saved  a  game 
against  Fort  Worth  with  the  aid  of  Palmer,  Smith  and  Felix.  Beaumont 
and  Wichita  Falls  were  twice  victims  of  the  triple  play.  Nee,  Fuller  and 
Henry  of  San  Antonio  and  Fuller,  Gross  and  Henry  of  San  Antonio  were 
the  triple  play  stars.  Haley,  Phelan  and  Kraft  staged  one  for  Fort  Worth. 
Stansbury,  Whaling  and  Doyle  of  Beaumont  figured  in  the  other. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


CLUB  STANDING,  FIRST  HALF. 


Club. 


Club. 


Won.  Lost.    PC. 


CLUB    STANDING— SECOND    HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.    PC. 


Fort  Worth 56  25  .691 

Houston     47  36  .566 

Shreveport   43  41  .506 

Wichita    Falls 41  41  .500 

Galveston   42  42  .500 

Dallas   38  44  .463 

Beaumont  35  49  .417 

San   Antonio 30  53  .361 


Fort  Worth 51 

Houston     45 

Wichita    Falls 45 

Dallas  43 

Shreveport   32 

San    Antonio 30 

Beaumont     29 

Galveston  26 


CLUB    STANDING,    CONTINUOUS    SEASON. 

F.W.Hou.W.F.  Dal.    Shr.  Gal.  Beau. S. A.    W. 


Fort  Worth 10 

Houston  9 

Wichita     Falls 8  13 

Dallas     12  7 

Shreveport 9  7 

Galveston  4  11 

Beaumont     5  10 

San  Antonio 4  9 


107 
92 


.592 
.571 
.558 
.431 
.400 
.327 


i  'fllsl 


1,  Haley:  2,  Pate;  3,  Kraft;  4,  Goodbred;  5,  Hoffman;  6,  Wachtel;  7,  Moore; 
8,  Stellbauer;  9,  Coombs;  10,  Whit  taker;  11,  Phelan;  12,  Haworth;  13,  Taylor; 
14,   Johns;   15,   Jake  Atz,   Mgr. ;  16,   Phillips;   17,    Rigney;   18,   Sears. 

FORT  WORTH   CLUB— CHAMPIONS   TEXAS   LEAGUE,    1921. 
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VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 
By  J.  Kelly  Perry,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  1921  Virginia  League  pennant  race  was  one  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  patrons  of  Base  Ball  on  this  circuit.  Although  supplied  with  the 
best  brand  of  ball  that  fans  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  many 
became  disgusted  at  the  constant  wrangling  over  ineligible  players  and 
salary  limit  violations. 

Under  the  capable  guidance  of  Jimmie  Viox,  the  old  Pittsburgh  player, 
Portsmouth  won  its  second  championship  in  as  many  seasons.  This  feat  was 
accomplished  only  after  Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson,  the  two  North  Carolina 
towns,  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  race  by  Judge  Landis  for  exceeding  the 
salary  limit.  Both  these  small  cities  maintained  clubs  that  looked  far  better 
than  the  others  and  were  tied  for  top  honors  at  the  close  of  the  first-half 
race  with  a  percentage  of  .603.  The  deadlock  was  broken  when  Wilson  lost 
a  game  that  had  been  ordered  played  over  with  Richmond  on  July  18.  This 
game  only  went  two  and  one-half  innings  and  was  the  result  of  a  protest  by 
Wilson   that   a   former   contest   had   been   illegally   called    in    the    seventh. 

After  Judge  Landis  had  rendered  his  decision  awarding  the  first-half 
championship  to  Portsmouth,  President  Bradley  ordered  the  violators  to 
get  within  the  salary  limit  at  once.  Lack  cf  promptness  on  the  part  of  the 
Wilson  club  to  comply  with  this  order  cost  them  nine  victories  and  the 
championship  of  the  second  half,  which  they  bade  fair  to  make  a  runaway 
of  at  the  start  of  hostilities  on  July  4 

Among  those  most  instrumental  in  bringing  these  unpleasant  matters  to 
the  attention  of  league  officials  and  to  Judge  Landis  himself  were  George  S. 


1,  H.  P.  Dawson,  Pres. ;  2,  Ledbetter;  3,  McGloughlin;  4,  Benton;  5,  McQuinn; 
6,  Casey;  7,  Bangs;  8,  Mallone;  9,  J.  H.  Viox,  Mgr. ;  10,  Manning;  11,  Kearns; 
12,   Black;  13,   Goosetree;  14,   Ray;  15,   Kellerman. 

PORTSMOUTH   CLUB— CHAMPIONS    VIRGINIA    LEAGUE,    1921. 


1.  Cogfrins:  2,  Gri'.'iinc:  1,  Sli;inii..n:  1,  Hock;  :..  K.n  \l\  m  Mm-.:  C,  Finni>«an; 
7.  Weafcr;  8,  .Maiiouk:  ;*,  Krilar  m,  Siiulli:  11,  liakci  U  Meckor-  lo,  Arra- 
gon;   14.   Sheehan;   if).    Hyan.  Jr.,    Mascot. 

RICHMOND    CLUB— VIRGINIA    LEAGUE. 


.gjg^M^^^i^i^i^^y 


1,  Bennett;  2,  Quinn;  3,  T.  A.  Clarke,  Mgr. ;  4,  Miller;  5,  Hearne;  6.  Walters; 
7,  Jolliff;  S,  Roth:  9,  Klein;  10,  Walker;  11,  Meehan;  12,  Duffy;  13,  Head; 
14,  Smith;  15,  Martin;  16,   Mascot. 

WILSON  CLUB-VIRGINIA  LEAGUE. 
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Barnes,  president  of  the  Newport  News  club,  and  Frank  G,  Lawrence,  secre- 
tary of  the  Portsmouth  Truckers.  The  split  season  never  has  been  popular 
with  Virginia  League  fans  and  those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tiie 
circuit  will  rejoice  at  the  action  of  the  directorate' in  abolishing  it. 

The  1922  campaign  will  open  with  only  six  clubs,  Suffolk  and  Tarboro — 
the  small  Carolina  city  that  took  over  the  forfeited  Petersburg  franchise — 
l.aving  found  the  strain  too  hard  on  their  limited  population  to  meet  the 
new  requirements,  the  posting  of  a  $5,000  guarantee  seeming  to  be  the 
most  troublesome  of  these  handicaps. 

Again  the  Virginia  League  has  just  cause  to  feel  proud  of  its  record  in 
the  development  of  young  players,  for  in  no  season  since  its  organization  in 
1906  has  it  sent  a  more  promising  looking  group  of  youngsters  on  to  faster 


1,  Daugrhton:  2,  Garton:  3,  Eckert:  4,  Bowinan:  5,  Leahy;  6,  Burkett:  7, 
Kelly;  S,  Rhodes:  9,  Marable;  10.  Fnhrnian;  11,  Mussleman;  12,  Vermilyea;  13, 
Peterson;   14,   Mascot;   15,   Jack  Warhop,   Mgr. :   16,    Burke. 

NORFOLK   CLUB— VIRGINIA    LEAGUE. 

company.     Every   club   on   the   circuit    sold    or   had    drafted   one   or  more 
players  and  many  good  looking  rookies  were  left  for  future  development. 


CLUB    STANDING, 
Club. 

Rocky  Mount 

Wilson    

Portsmouth    

Richmond   

FIRST 
Won. 
...     38 
...     38    ' 
...     34 
...     30 
. ..     29 

HALF 
Lost. 

25 

25 

28 
30 
35 
36 
36 
36 

PC. 

.603 
.603 
.548 
.500 
453 

Suffolk    

...     28 

438 

Norfolk    

. .  .     28 

438 

Newport    News 

...     26 

.419 

CLUB  STANDING,  SECOND  HALF. 

Club.                                     Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Norfolk    46          28  .622 

Portsmouth    44          28  .611 

Richmond     43          28  .606 

Wilson    •. 34          26  .567 

Rocky   Mount 39          32  .549 

Suffolk    31          42  .425 

Newport   News    26          45  .366 

Tarboro*    '. 17          53  .243 


•Tarboro   operating    forfeited    Petersburg   franchise.      Portsmouth   was    awarded    the 
pennant,   winning  four  out  of  five  games  played  with  Norfolk. 


1,  Gooch;  2,  Jones;  3,  W.  C.  Giles,  Pres. ;  4,  Smith;  5,  Barrett;  6,  Earle  Mack, 
Mgr. ;  7,  Carey;  8,  Kneisch;  9,  Deufel;  10,  McCue;  11,  Heimach;  12,  Sullivan; 
13,    Shollenberger;   14,    McWhorter. 

MOLINE    CLUB— CHAMPIONS    I. -I. -I.    LEAGUE. 


1,  Danaher;  2,  Riley:  3,  R.  H.  Coleman,  Mgr.;  4,  Elliott;  5,  McDonald;  6,. 
Kerr;  7,  Wright:  8.  Duggan;  9.  Dunning:  10.  Wilkus;  11,  Lewis:  12,  Heavey. 
Bus.  Mgr.;  13,  Williams;  14,  Drew;   15,   Campbell.  Sandstrom,   Photo. 

TERRE   HAUTE    CLUB— I.-I.-I.    LEAGUE. 
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INDIANA-ILLINOIS-IOWA  LEAGUE. 

Moline,  111.,  not  only  was  the  champion  club  of  the  Three-I  League  in  the 
matter  of  winning  the  pennant  in  1921,  but  it  was  the  championship  club  in 
baiting  with  its  final  percentage  of  .285,  which  was  eight  points  better  than 
that  of  Terre  Haute,  second  in  this  minor  league  circuit.  All  the  clubs  of 
the  league  played  with  vim  and  spirit  throughout  the  year  and  the  season 
was  quite  successful  for  the  organization  as  a  whole,  Moline  making  a  fight 
for  the  pennant  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  members  of  the  circuit. 
The  Moline  club  was  under  the  management  of  Earl  Mack,  son  of  the 
manager  of  the  Athletics. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Moline  had  won  a  championship  in  the  league, 
the  first  pennant  being  captured  in  1915.  The  champions,  after  they  had 
battled  their  way  through  the  summer's  severest  games  in  which  their 
supremacy  was  threatened  more  than  once,  made  the  pennant  safe  for 
Moline  by  cleaning  up  in  the  series  with  the  Terre  Haute  club  that  ended 
September  13.  These  games  left  Terre  Haute  struggling  to  hold  second 
place  against  the  Rockford  nine,  and  it  was  too  much  of  a  task  for  the 
Indiana  players  to  retain  what  advantage  they  had.  They  finally  dropped 
back* to  third  place,  where  they  finished  the  season  with  two  victories  less 
than  Rockford  and  one  more  defeat. 

Rockford  boasted  the  champion  batter  in  J.  Anderson,  an  outfielder  who 
ran  up  a  percentage  of  .339  with  the  fine  total  of  170  hits,  of  which  36  were 
two-baggers,  17  were  three-baggers  and  14  were  home  runs.  In  base  running 
Andersen  w,?s  not  over  the  average  and  in  fielding  he  was  surpassed  by 
several.  His  batting,  however,  played  an  important  part  in  keeping  the 
Rockford  club  in  the  race.  Moline's  best  batter  was  Gooch,  with  a  per- 
centage ot  .332.  He  was  a  better  home  run  hitter  than  Anderson,  as  he  had 
16  to  his  credit,  finishing  second  in  the  league  in  that  respect,  with  Jones 
of  Moline  holding  the  record  as  the  star  home  run  batter  with  a  total  of  17. 

The  leading  pitcher  of  the  circuit  was  Heimach  of  Moline.  His  record 
was  based  on  his  earned  run  achievement.  In  38  fames  the  earned  run  average 
agamst  him  was  2.38  and  his  record  for  percentage  of  games  won  and  lost 
was  .724.    He  won  24  games  and  lost  eight. 

Bloomington  led  the  league  in  fielding  with  a  combined  percentage  of  .963, 
which  was  three  points  better  than  Peoria,  the  club  that  finished  second. 
The  champions,  as  often  is  the  case,  were  not  the  leading  fielders  in  their 
organization  and  were  fifth  with  a  percentage  of  .953.  It  was  their  successful 
method  of  playing  for  runs  that  went  far  toward  winning  the  pennant  for 
them  against  their  rivals. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF  SEASON. 

Club.  Won.  ^ost.  Tie.  PC. 

Evansville    67        69         1  .493 

Bloomington    65        69         0  .485 

Cedar    Rapids 62       72         0  .463 

Rock    Island 57       78         1  .422 


Club. 
Moline    

Won. 
78 

Lost. 

55 
64 
65 
69 

Tie. 

0 
1 

1 
0 

PC. 

.587 

Rockford    

Terre   Hante    ... 
Peoria    

72 

70 

70 

.529 
.519 
504 

r 


4-"*ti. 


LI    '^"ik  k  ^' 


t 


I,  Jordan;  2,  .loliii.sou;  J,  Kulm;  4,  i;..-,, , ,,;-  .  Jaii.ison:  o,  />iiiu  iw-.  k,  Mgr. ; 
7.  Goslin;  8,  Laoy;  9,  llupe;  10,  Weisiiieiur;  II,  Steiabach;  12,  Perritt;  13, 
Nally;   14,   Pennington;   15,   Tavener. 

COLUMBIA   CLUB— CHAMPIONS   SOUTH   ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION. 


1,   A.   n.   Von  Kolnitz,   Sec.-Trcas.:  2.    Mnrsliall:    n,   .Tolmson:    1,    rii<>no.v,    Mgr.; 

5,     Lansing;    6,    Folix:    7,    Swacina;  s,    Sam    r.crlin,     IMcs  .    it,     .\[((\>rmiok:    10, 

Muipliy;  11,  Clauser:  12.  Allison;  13,  Moore;  14,   Moyor;  1,".,  Bridwell;   IG,  Brogan; 

17,  TowDsend;  18,  Runey,  Mascot.  Parsons,  Photo. 

CHARLESTON   CLUB— SOUTH   ATLANTIC   ASSOCIATION. 
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SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ASSOCIATION. 

By  W.  Dixon  Foster,  President  Columbia  Base  Ball  Club. 

The  South  Atlantic  Association,  advanced  to  Class  B  in  1921,  celebrated 
the  promotion  by  playing  a  schedule  of  150  games,  the  season  opening 
April  25  and  closing  September  24.  The  league  opened  its  seventeenth  an- 
nual season  in  1921  with  the  same  circuit  it  has  had  since  its  reorganization 
after  the  World  War  and  under  the  continued  presidency  of  W.  H.  Walsh. 

The  Columbia  club,  under  the  management  of  Zinn  Beck,  jumped  into 
the  lead  after  the  first  week  of  play  and  was  never  out  of  first  place  there- 
after, winning  its  third  pennant  in  as  many  years.  Charleston,  Augusta  and 
Greenville  threatened  the  leaders  through  three-fourths  of  the  race,  but  the 


1,  E.  V.  Iluhn,  Mgr.:  2,  J.   M.  Wolfe.  Pres.;  3,  Bass;  4,  Agnew;  5, 

.Alasters:   7.    Nir-hols:    8,    Davis:    5).    Stone:    in.    Songers:    11,    Strands;    12,    Walsh; 

13,   Nolan:   14,   Trefrey;   15,   Ramsey:   IG,    Fulgluim;  17,  Humpty,   Mascot. 

AUGUSTA    CLUB-SOUTH    ATLANTIC    ASSOCIATION. 

champions  increased  their  lead  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign  and 
finished  the  season  eleven  and  one-half  games  ahead  of  their  nearest  rival. 
All  of  the  clubs  drew  well,  at  least  two  playing  to  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand during  the  season.  Many  players  were  developed,  the  Columbia  club 
leading  in  the  sale  of  players.  Four  of  the  champions  were  sold  to  major 
league  clubs  and  three  to  leagues  of  higher  classification.  Goslin,  the 
league's  leading  batter,  went  to  Washington,  as  did  Turk,  pitcher.  Pitcher 
Proctor  and  Tavener,  shortstop,  were  sold  to  the  New  York  Nationals  and 
Detroit,  respectively. 

STANDING   OF  CLUBS  AT  CLOSE  OP  SEASON. 

Club.                               Won.      Lost.        PC.  Club.                               Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Columbia     9.^             53            .642  <;re.enville     71  7C  .483 

Charleston    83             64            ..562  Spartanburg    61  86  .415 

Augusta 78             68            .534  Charlotte    .52  93  .359 
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MICHIGAN-ONTARIO  LEAGUE. 

By  W.  H.  Rhodes,  London,  Ont. 

The  third  annual  championship  race  of  the 
Michigan-Ontario  League  was  successful  despite 
the  fact  that  in  midseason  it  was  found  necessary  to 
split  the  schedule,  as  the  London  Tecumsehs,  cham- 
pions of  1920,  were  out  in  front  so  far  that  it  made 
the  race  somewhat  uninteresting. 

The  second  half  of  the  schedule  saved  the  wan- 
ing financial  end  of  the  tailend  Saginaw  club  and 
made  the  Bay  City  Wolves,  winners  of  the  second 
half,  break  more  than  even  at  the  gate.  In  the 
play-off  the  London  champions  were  easily  returned 
victors,  taking  four  out  of  six  games,  chiefly 
through  sterling  efforts  of  pitcher  Frank  Herbst, 
who  won  three  of  the  games. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  Mint  League  honors  for 
the  second  consecutive  time,  the  London  Tecumsehs 
met  the  Ludington  club.  Central  League  cham- 
pions, in  a  play-off  series  and  gained  added  laurels  by  winning  five  games 
out  of  eight,  two  of  which  were  won  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  two  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  odd  game  in  Ludington. 

The  league  saw  one  change  in  its  circuit  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
when  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  franchise  was  transferred  to  Port  Huron 
and  Sarnia.  This  proved  to  be  a  vastly  better  wheel,  as  it  not  only  lopped 
ofiF  90  miles  of  traveling  but  furnished  keen  competition  in  the  first  half, 
as  Port  Huron  finished  second  in  the  early  period  and  would  have  been  out 
in  front  had  they  been  as  successful  against  the  champions  as  they  were 
with  the  other  six  clubs  in  the  race. 

Big  Frank  Nesser — and  they  don't  come  any  bigger,  nor  are  they  any 
bolder  in  athletics  than  the  whole  family  of  Nessers — had  his  season  in  the 
Mint  League  in  1921  and  led  its  batters  with  an  average  of  .385  in  113  games 
with  the  Saginaw  Aces.  Also,  to  show  that  big  men  can  be  fast,  Nesser  stole 
31  bases.  He  was  some  ballplayer  in  the  Mint  League,  as  he  always  has 
been  in  any  league.  He  went  on  around  and  crossed  the  home  plate  90 
times,  which  is  pretty  good  and  a  bit  better  than  any  other  Mint  League 
base-runner  did.  Larue  Kirby  and  Harry  Stupp  also  are  among  the  high- 
standers  in  the  batting  figures. 

There  were  a  -good  many  .300  hitters  in  the  league,  some  of  them  new- 
comers but  most  of  them  bearing  names  that  often  have  appeared  high  up 
in  minor  league  averages.  It  might  be  noted  that  Wetzel's  champion 
Tecumsehs  are  not  frequent  among  the  leading  hitters,  but  in  club  batting 
they  top  the  list  at  .294,  showing  that  Buzz  had  a  well  balanced  team,  which 
is  further  attested  by  the  fact  that  London  also  led  in  club  fielding. 

Frank  Emmer,  a  player  of  the  London  club  who  was  loaned  to  Flint,  car- 
ried oflf  the  home  run  honors  with  15.  Nesser  made  the  greatest  number 
of  bases  out  of  his  hits,  however.  London,  among  its  other  honors,  led  in 
stolen  bases,  and  Van  Dyke  of  Wetzel's  team  was  the  individual  leader. 
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The  players  who  graduated  from  the  league  through  sales  are:  Wheeler, 
pitcher,  London  to  Pittsburgh;  Pinto,  pitcher,  London  to  Philadelphia 
Nationals;  Gillenwater,  pitcher,  Saginaw  to  San  Francisco;  Schriver,  pitcher, 
Saginaw  to  Brooklyn;  VanDyke,  London  to  Rochester;  Shurlow,  Flint  and 
Edgren,  pitchers,  Brantford  to  Toronto;  Stupp,  infielder,  Brantford  to 
Toronto;  Dodge,  pitcher,  Flint  to  Boston  Red  Sox;  McMillan,  pitcher,  Port 
Huron  to  Chicago  White  Sox;  Cuyler,  outfielder,  Bay  City  to  Pittsburgh; 
Behan,  pitcher,  Hamilton  to  Philadelphia  Nationals;  Carlin,  infielder,  Hamil- 
ton to  Syracuse ;  Dy,  outfielder,  Brantford  to  Buffalo. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in,  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


CLUB    STANDING 
Club. 

London   41 

Port   Huron-Sarnia 33 

Brantford     34 

Hamilton    33 

Bay  City 31 

Saginaw     28 

Flint    27 

Kitchener     20 


STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT   CLOSE    OF  SEASON. 
FIRST    HALF. 
Won.  Lost.     PC. 


CLUB  STANDING.  SECOND  HALF 
Club.  Won.  Lost 


21 

.661 

2-S 

.563 

2S 

.548 

31 

.516 

31 

.500 

;,5 

.444 

3S 

.415 

38 

.345 

Bay     City 34 

Hamilton    31 

Brantford    30 

London     31 

Saginaw    29 

Kitchener   25 

Port   Huron-Sarnia 22 

Flint    21 


.ost. 

PC. 

22 

.607 

24 

.564 

24 

.556 

25 

.554 

27 

.518 

30 

.4.56 

35 

.386 

London 


CHAMPIONSHIP   PLAY-OFF., 
4  2       .667       Bay  City  .... 


.333 


fJlt%iK  •""  mk  mt  mi  A 


1,  Stutz:  2,  Dr.  W.  G.  Shay;  3.  Carmen;  4,  Schaefer;  5,  Henry  Wetzel,  Mgr. ; 
6,  Briger:  7,  Malmquest;  8.  Van  Dyke;  9,  Pinto;  10,  Delotelle;  11,  Curry;  12, 
Herbst;  13,   Criehlow;  14,   Kuhn. 

LONDON  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  MICHIGAN-ONTARIO  LEAGUE.  1921. 
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CENTRAL  LEAGUE. 

With  its  larger  circuit  in  1921  the  Central  League  enjoyed  a  much  more 
successful  season  than  it  had  the  year  before,  even  though  it  was  compelled 
to  enlist  the  services  of  a  number  of  young  players  who  were  new  to  the 
organization  and  to  professional  Base  Ball.  The  championship  was  zeal- 
ously fought  for  and  Ludington  won  it.  While  the  league  was  known  as 
the  Central  League,  and  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  of  Central  League, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the  clubs  of  the  circuit  for  1921  were 
located  in  Michigan  cities. 

Toward  the  finish  of  the  year  Ludington  mastered  the  situation,  and  con- 
centrating all  its  fighting  resources  made  it  impossible  for  any  of  its  rivals 


.-t:.^  ^ 


1,  Nickel;  2,  Brown;  3,  Hamel;  4,  Nelson;  5,  Burns;  6,  Shoup;  7,  Beal;  8, 
Johnson;  9,  Napier;  10,  Wilson:  11,  Smith;  12,  Bufflngton;  13,  James  Sharp, 
Mgr. ;  14,  Hammond;  15,  McMenamin;  16,  C.  E.  Burnett,  Sec;  17,  J.  B.  Smith, 
Pres. 

LUDINGTON   CLUB— CHAMPIONS    CENTRAL   LEAGUE,    1921. 

to  overcome  the  lead  which  it  had  acquired.  The  team  battled  vigorously 
for  the  honor,  realizing  that  a  post-season  series  was  to  follow  with  the 
champions  of  the  Michigan-Ontario  League. 

Purcell,  who  was  an  outfielder  for  the  Jackson-Ionia  team  that  finished 
fifth  in  the  race,  led  the  league  in  batting  with  a  percentage  of  .380.  He 
stole  2.5  bases,  which  was  a  fair  total  when  base  stealing  was  so  limited 
as  it  was  in  1921;  but  there  was  one  player  of  the  league,  Beal  of  Luding- 
ton, with  57  stolen  bases,  who  was  a  real  surprise  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  few  ballplayers  undertook  to  try  for  a  total  of  fifty  stolen  bases  in  1921. 
The  Ludington  team  as  a  whole  was  a  very  good  base  running  combination 
for  a  minor  organization. 

Of  the  pitchers  Brown  of  Ludington  easily  was  the  leader  with  22  games 
won  and  seven  lost.    That  is,  he  was  the  leader  based  on  the  winning  and 
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losing  of  games.  The  earned  run  record  was  not  followed  out  to  learn  which 
pitcher  had  the  most  skill  in  that  respect.  Shoup  of  Ludington  made  al- 
most as  fine  a  record  with  25  victories  and  nine  defeats.  Johnson  of  the 
same  team  finished  with  22  victories  and  eight  defeats.  Perhaps  in  no 
minor  league  in  1921  were  there  three  winning  pitchers  so  evenly  matched. 
Brown's  percentage  was  .758,  Shoup's  was  .735  and  Johnson's  .733. 

As  a  team  Ludington  led  in  fielding,  with  Kalamazoo  not  far  behind. 
The  teams  were  only  separated  by  about  forty  chances  in  their  total  for 
the  year,  Kalamazoo  having  the  larger  number  of  the  two,  and  that  they 
should  run  so  evenly  is  decidedly  unusual.  In  individual  fielding  the  Lud- 
ington players  held  up  very  well. 

In  winning  the  championship  Ludington  did  not  lose  a  series  to  another 
club  and  gained  most  of  its  advantage  against  Grand  Rapids.  Muskegon 
gave  the  champions  their  hardest  battle  and  Ludington  defeated  them  14 
games  to  12.  Muskegon  did  not  have  much  of  a  chance  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship, and  the  fact  that  it  could  play  so  well  against  Ludington  was 
another  of  those  odd  instances  in  Base  Ball  in  which  a  championship  team 
meets  a  contender  in  its  own  circuit  that  stands  low,  but  is  a  powerful 
fighter  against  the  championship  team  in  particular  in  their  individual  games. 

Some  of  the  pitchers  of  the  league  were  successful  enough  to  move  into 
faster  company,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  will  find  the  majors  a  little  too 
much  for  them  this  season,  and  they  will  require  at  least  one  more  year  with 
a  higher  minor  circuit  to  make  them  look  like  the  kind  of  timber  which 
can  prove  satisfactory  in  building  up  a  major  league  club  to  championship 
qualifications. 

Devore  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  finished  second  of  the  batsmen,  is  the  old 
Devore  of  the  New  York  Nationals.  Of  the  few  former  major  league 
players  in  the  circuit  he  made  as  satisfactory  a  record  as  any. 

The  games  of  the  league  were  well  attended  as  a  rule.  -  The  pluck  of  the 
promoters  saved  the  circuit  when  it  was  threatened  and  the  league  finished 
intact  and  made  a  good  fight  in  the  post-season  series  which  was  played 
with  the  London  (Ont.)  cliib  of  the  Michigan-Ontario  League. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS  AT   CLOSE  OF  SEASON. 

Club.                                                      Lud.  Kal.  Lans.Mus.  G.R.  J. -I.  Won.  Lost.  Tie.  PC. 

Ludington     19        16        14        20        18        87  42  2  .675 

Kalamazoo     S  14        14        15        18        69  58  4  .543 

Lansing    8  11         ..        ]4        14        18        65  63  1  .508 

Muskegon    12  11        13        . .        11        16        63  67  . .  .485 

<}rand    Rapids 6  10        12        15         ..         16        59  71  1  454 

Jackson-Jonia     8  7         S        10       11        ..        44  86  2  .338 


L.  H.   BURNETT, 

President. 


LEO  J.   HARTNETT, 

Secretary. 


PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE. 

Yakima  won  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  International  League  in 
1921,  finishing  first  in  each  half  of  the  season.  The  first  half  closed  July  5 
with  44  victories  and  18  defeats  for  Yakima  and  a  percentage  of  .710.  In 
the  second  half  Yakima  won  35  games  and  lost  18  for  a  percentage  of  .660. 
In  both  halves  Tacoma  finished  in  second  place. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  although  comparatively  good  Base  Ball  had 
been  played,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  clubs  would  be  able 
to  cling  together  through  the  second  half.  The  owners  were  plucky  and  en- 
terprising and  determined  to  stick  to  it  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance.  At 
a  league  meeting  they  decided  to  reduce  their  player  limit  to  twelve  men 
for  each  club  and  to  play  only  five  games  a  week.  Cliff  Blankenship  resigned 
as  manager  of  the  Victoria  team  after  the  first  half  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Elmer  Hansen. 

Under  the  new  conditions  which  were  agreed  upon  for  the  second  half, 
the  clubs  completed  all  of  their  season  and  by  doing  so  held  their  players 
and  their  franchises  without  any  readjustment  being  necessary.  Some  men 
were  developed  who  were  good  enough  for  the  major  league  clubs  to  try, 
and  by  finding  an  opportunity  to  transfer  these  youngsters  the  club  owners 
were  able  to  get  through  the  year  to  better  advantage  than  first  expected. 

Yakima  was  strong  in  pitching  and  the  team  was  composed  of  good 
batters.  It  was  that  combined  strength  which  continued  throughout  the  sea- 
son  and   which  helped  materially  to   win   the   championship   for   the   club. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


FIRST  HALF. 
Club.  W.    L.PC. 

Yakima  44    18  .710 

Tacoma     31    30  .508 

Vancouver  28    36  .437 

Victoria    22    41  .349 


STANDING   OF  CLUBS. 
SECOND    HALF. 
Club.  W.    L.PC. 

Yakima   35    18  ,660 

Tacoma   32    23  .582 

Victoria    23    30  .434 

Vancouver  17    36  .321 


ENTIRE  SEASON. 
Club.  W.    L.PC. 

Yakima  79    36  .687 

Tacoma   63    53  .543 

Victoria     45    71  .388 

Vancouver   45    72  .385 
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WESTERN  CANADA  LEAGUE. 

The  championship  of  the  Western  Canada  League  was  won  by  Calgary. 
The  season  was  successful  and  the  race  keen  enough  to  develop  an  abund- 
ance of  interest.  There  were  over  thirty  batters  who  hit  for  .300  or  better. 
The  best  of  these  was  Speas  of  Regina,  who  played  center  field  with  an 
average  of  .990,  which  was  no  mean  accomplishment,  and  on  top  of  that 
batted  the  ball  for  .350.  Jude  of  Saskatoon,  who  played  left  field  in  100 
games,  finished  with  an  average  of  .948  in  fielding  and  hit  for  .335.  Herman, 
first  baseman  of  the  Edmonton  club,  was  awarded  the  batting  champion- 
ship with  his  average  of  .330  in  107  games. 


g 


-•^Hil-C-^S 


1,  Gillispie;  2,  Joe  Devine,  Mgr.;  3,  Hamilton,  4,  Manda;  5,  Kilhulen;  6,  Swartz,;  7, 
SulliTan;  8,  Nelson;  9.  Snell;  10,  Mooney;  11,  Thollander;  12,  Anhier;  13,  Viverious; 
14,  Sweeney;  15,  Griffith.  W.  J.  Oliver,  Photo. 

CALGARY  CLUB-CHAMPIONS   WESTERN   CANADA   LEAGUE,   1921. 

Munush  of  Edmonton,  who  batted  for  .321,  went  to  Detroit  with  Herman. 
Mee,  also  of  Edmonton,  was  a  Detroit  player  who  was  formerly  shortstop 
for  Illinois  and  his  first  year  in  Canada  netted  him  a  batting  average  of 
.321.    Munush  was  the  best  home  run  batter  with  nine  to  his  credit. 

Calgary  played  as  a  team  better  than  any  organization  in  the  circuit  and 
unquestionably  led  in  fielding,  so  that  their  general  skill  was  suflBcient 
rightly  to  entitle  them  to  the  championship. 

CLUB  STANDING,  FIRST  HALF. 

Club.                                     Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Calgary*     36  17  .679 

Winnipeg    3.5  20  .636 

Saskatoon  27  26  .509 

Regina    25  26  .490 

Edmonton     23  28  .451 

Moose    .Taw 12  41  .227 


CLUB   STANDING-SECOND  HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.    PC. 

Winnipeg    35         21        .625 

Calgary   32         21        .604 

Saskatoon    25         32        .439 

Edmonton   22  30        .421 

Moose  Jaw  and  Regina  dropped  out  at 
end  of  first  week  in  August,  second  half. 


"Calgary  won  the  pennant  by  beating  Winnipeg  in  the  play-ofiE. 


1 


1,   <!iM.i  1  1  (      l.nxItT    ]'i-<"^   •    !.   Allcrmnn;   r,,    Henry;   6,   Taylor;  7, 

Ilintii.ln  H'^  V, (<.<■(      'I,    paiiiHM-     m,    ( ,;itYiu\v :   11,    Uninn;   12,   Burke;   l:!,   J.    B. 

Tinker,    Mffr      ]4,    Elhott:    1").    Maltli.\  :    lb,    Wells. 

ORLANDO   CLUB— CHAMPIONS    FLORIDA    STATE    LEAGUE,    1921. 


1,  Maimers;  2,  Cliipni;iii ;  :].  Clijitulli  i  ;  I,  «  us.icK;  ,"",,  \fniin;  G,  H.  T.  Titus,  Pros. 
7,  Porler;  S,  Mc<;ee;  !),  Ilerltsl ;  Ji),  Shannon;  11,  Mulliii;  12,  Jack  Martin,  M^r. 
13,    Wilder;  14,   Stapleton;  15,    Watls. 

DAYTONA  CLUB— FLORIDA  STATE  LEAGUE. 
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FLORIDA  STATE  LEAGUE. 

It  ;was  an  easy  task  for  the  Orlando  team  to  win  the  championship  of  the 
Florida  State  League  in  1921.  With  Joe  Tinker,  the  old  Cub  shortstop  at 
the  head  of  the  club,  managers  of  other  teams  were  compelled  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  the  more  skillful  strategy  of  the  leader  with  the  greater  experience. 
In  one  accomplishment  Orlando  had  to  be  content  with  second  honors.  As 
a  team  Tampa  batted  better.  The  Tampa  players  hit  the  ball  for  a  per- 
centage of  .282  and  the  Orlandos  could  do  no  better  than  .271. 

The  leading  batter  of  the  league  was  Burke,  the  Orlando  first  baseman, 
who  hit  for  .338.  He  was  a  fair  base-runner,  too,  because  he  had  43  stolen 
bases.  Burke  is  not  exactly  a  youngster  and  for  that  reason  his  record  was 
all  the  better,  since  there  was  some  pretty  good  Base  Ball  talent  in  Florida 
in  1921. 

The  pitchers  were  rated  on  the  won  and  lost  basis.  Wilder  of  Daytona 
led  them  with  13  victories  and  only  three  defeats.  The  really  successful 
pitcher  of  the  season  was  Henry  of  Orlando,  with  25  victories  and  seven 
defeats.  Of  course  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  with  a  winning  team,  but 
he  pitched  good  ball  to  help  his  team  to  succeed,  so  that  the  argument 
worked  very  nicely  both  ways.  He  struck  out  200  players  in  275  innings 
and  his  work  was  so  good  all  around  that  the  St.  Louis  Browns  were  induced 
to  take  him  on  for  1922,  showing  that  Tinker  had  not  forgotten  how  to 
market  his  ballplayers. 

Tinker  had  a  good  fielding  team.  Orlando  led  the  league  with  a  per- 
centage of  .955  and  Tampa  was  second.  A  few  old  leaguers  found  berths 
in  the  circuit,  but  the  majority  of  the  players  were  youngsters,  several  of 
whom  were  placed  with  other  organizations  for  the  season  of  1922* 

There  were  other  former  major  league  players  than  Tinker  who  played 
successfully  with  teams  of  the  circuit  during  the  season,  among  them  Tommy 
Leach,  once  with  the  Pittsburghs,  who  was  in  his  old  batting  form  with  an 
average  of  .388  as  a  member  of  the  Tampa  club. 

The  catchers  of  the  league  were  unusually  good  for  a  minor  organization 
and  the  base-runners  found  it  no  easy  task  to  steal  on  them.  In  a  measure 
that  was  indicated  by  the  average  of  bases  stolen.  Four  teams  had  between 
150  and  160  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  lowest  in  the  league,  ran  up  a 
total  of  113,  and  the  next  lowest  was  Jacksonville  with  123. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be- found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT   CLOSE    OF  SEASON. 

Club.                          ife       Won.  Lost.  PC,  Club.                                    Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Orlando    ... ' '..73  42  .635        Daytona     54          60  .474 

Tampa 63  50  .558        St.    Petersburg 50         65  .435 

L5J.K<^land-:, «.....!...    59  56  :^3       Jacksonville    45         72  .385 


1,   Frenick;   2,    Eldridffe:   3,    Day;  4,    Nichols:   5,   Holt:   6,   Wacha:   7,    Murphy:   8, 
W.  A.  Pierre,  Mgr. ;  9,  Sessions;  10,  Waldron;  11,  Irby;  12,  Roman;  13,  McBride. 

HIGH  POINT  CLUB— PIEDMONT  LEAGUE, 
Winners  of  the  Second  Half,  1921. 


1,  C.  A.  Clancy,  Mgr.;  2.  Dillinger;  3,  Gatchel;  4,  Gardin;  5,  Gheen;  6,  Tally; 
7,  Weir:  8,  Stiteler;  9,  Troutman:  10,  Whitman;  11,  E.  Padget;  12,  Heck;  13, 
Kelly;   14,    R.   Padget;   15,   Bergman,   Mascot. 

WINSTON-SALEM   CLUB— PIEDMONT   LEAGUE. 
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By  Malcolm  Young. 

The  same  cities  which  composed  the  Piedmont  League  in  its  initial  season 
were  again  represented  in  the  league  in  1921.  President  William  G.  Bram- 
ham,  with  headquarters  a  Durham,  again  guided  the  league's  destinies  with 
credit.  The  season  was  a  great  success,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
brand  of  Base  Ball  and  the  attendance,  which  was  unusually  good. 

The  year  1921  marked  the  Piedmont's  first  season  as  a  Class  C  league. 
It  was  featured  by  a  continuation  of  the  double  umpire  system,  which 
worked  well  in  this  compact  little  circuit. 

Charlie  Carroll's  Greensboro  Patriots  again  won  the  championship,  re- 


DANVILLE  club-piedmont  LEAGUE. 

peating  their  1920  success.     Greensboro  won  the  pennant  by  reason  of  the 
post-season  play-off  with  "Bill"  Pierre's  High  Point  club. 

The  leading  batter  of  the  circuit  was  L.  Smith  of  Greensboro,  who  hit 
for  the  wonderful  mark  of  .404.  He  was  drafted  by  the  Boston  Braves. 
Other  league  players  to  win  trials  with  big  league  teams  this  spring  were 
Spencer,  Raleigh  catcher,  and  Moore,  Durham  pitcher,  to  Detroit;  Holt, 
High  Point  first  baseman,  to  New  York  Yankees;  Hughes,  Raleigh  pitcher, 
to  Boston  Braves  (by  waiver  route  from  Pittsburgh). 


CLUB    STANDING,    FIRST  HALF. 

Club.                                    Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Greensboro  37  24  .607 

Raleigh    34  25  .576 

Durham    30  30  .500 

Winston-Salem    29  30  .492 

High    Point 26  33  .440 

Danville    21  39  .350 


CLUB    STANDING— SECOND     HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.    PC, 

High    Point 39 

Raleigh    34 

Winston-Salem    33 

Durham     27 

Greensboro  27 

Danville     23 


22 

.639 

27 

.557 

28 

.541 

34 

.443 

34 

.443 

38 

.377 

CHAMPIONSHIP   PLAY-OFF. 
Greensboro    4  1        .750        High    Point 1 


.250 


1,  Dr.  Ira  McCurdy,  Dir.;  2,  Blethen;  3,  F.  K.  Schmidt.  Treas. ;  4,  Dr.  C.  F. 
Goodell,  Pres.;  5,  Costello;  6,  G.  K.  Hotter,  Dir.;  7,  Miller;  8,  Dowell;  9,  Day; 
10,  G.  W.  Ramsey,  Mgr.;  11,  Strain;  12,  Neptune;  13,  Downey;  14,  Caton;  15, 
King;  16,  Stover:  17,   Cann. 

FREDERICK  CLUB— CHAMPIONS  BLUE  RIDGE  LEAGUE,  1921. 


I,  J.  M.  Henderson,  Sect  2,  Herrell;  3,  W.  G.  Morris,  Mgrj.  4,  Lerian 
son;    6,    K.    G.    Potter,    Pros.;    7.    Stewart:    S,    Plank;    9,    Fitzgerald; 

II,  Kimmick;  12,  Clarke;  13,  Gilbert;  14.   Yordy;  15,   Conti. 

WAYNESBORO   CLUB— BLUE   RIDGE  LEAGUE. 


;  5,  Thom- 
10,    Lloyd; 
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C.  S.  GREGG. 


BLUE  RIDGE  LEAGUE. 

By  C.  S.  Gregg,  Frederick,  Md. 

Player  sales  a-plenty;  a  close  race  for  the  flag 
which  left  the  winner  in  doubt  until  the  last  week 
of  the  season,  and  an  exceptionally  good  brand  of 
Class  D  Base  Ball — these  things  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  the  1921  campaign  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
League.  For  the  second  time  since  the  little  moun- 
tain circuit  took  origin,  the  Frederick  club,  under 
the  direction  of  G.  W.  Ramsey,  won  the  pennant. 
Frederick  had  keen  competition  all  the  way,  al- 
though at  no  time  during  the  race  did  the  Hustlers 
drop  lower  in  club  standing  than  third  berth. 

Three  clubs— Frederick,  Md.;  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  and  Waynesboro,  Pa. — v^ere  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight  throughout  the  entire  season.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  campaign  a  dark  horse  appeared. 
Hanover,  Pa.,  a  second  division  team  until  the  final 
stages  of  the  fight,  began  a  spurt  which  carried 
them  within  a  few  points  of  the  league  leaders. 
Frederick's  victory  was  by  no  means  a  fluke.  On  its  roster  were  four 
batters  in  the  select  .300  class — Blethen,  Day  and  Miller,  all  outfielders,  and 
Indian  ("Joe")  ^eptune,  shortstop.  In  connection  with  this,  the  Hustlers 
possessed  the  leading  pitcher  of  the  circuit — -"Bill"  King,  who  turned  in  23 
victories.  He  lost  six  times.  Further,  Frederick  possessed  the  leading  bat- 
ter of  the  circuit,  "Chick"  Day,  who  finished  the  season  with  a  mark  of 
.399.  Add  to  this  the  splendid  generalship  of  Manager  Ramsey  and  team 
play  of  the  first-water  variety  and  one  has  summed  up  the  reasons  for  the 
Hustlers  finishing  in  front. 

V  "Lefty"  Clark,  Waynesboro  pitcher,  established  a  new  league  strikeout 
record  with  258.  Clark  stood  second  in  the  pitchers'  standing  with  25  vic- 
tories against  7  defeats.  Walter  Kimmick,  third  baseman  for  Waynesboro, 
was  the  leading  base  stealer  with  47  stolen  bases.  Layne,  Hagerstown,  and 
Fuhrey,  Chambersburg,  were  tied  for  second  with  31  each.  Lloyd,  Waynes- 
boro, was  leading  run  scorer  with  92.  Kimmick,  83;  Rawlings,  Martins- 
burg, 77,  and  Strain,  Frederick,  74,  were  closest  to  Lloyd. 

Blethen,  Frederick,  cracked  out  more  hits  than  any  other  player.  His 
total  stands  at  104,  one  more  than  Kimmick  who  followed  him.  McGuire, 
Martinsburg,  with  96,  and  Neptune,  Frederick,  with  92,  were  third  and 
fourth.  Satterlee,  Chambersburg.  led  in  two-base  hits  with  31.  Clark, 
Martinsburg,  was  second  with  29;  Thomas,  Chambersburg,  third,  with 
26;  while  Neun,  Martinsburg,  and  Beaudoin,  Hanover,  tied  for  fourth  posi- 
tion with  25  each.  Goff,  Hanover,  hit  the  most  triples.  His  mark  stands 
at  9,     Kimmick  was  the  home  run  king  with  20. 

The  Blue  Ridge  has  always  sent  more  than  its  quota  of  men  to  faster 
company.  The  season  of  1921  was  no  exception.  Walter  Kimmick,  third 
baseman,  and  "Lefty"  Clark,  pitcher,  both  members  of  the  Waynesboro 
club,  were  sold  to  the  Cincinnati  club  of  the  National  League.     "Chick" 
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Day,  Frederick  outfielder,  was  sold  to  the  Baltimore  International  League 
club.  Tom  McGuire,  Martinsburg  outfielder,  was  sold  to  the  Rochester 
International  League  club.  John  Neun,  Martinsburg  first  baseman,  was 
sold  to  the  Birmingham  Southern  Association  club.  Mike  Fuhrey,  Chambers- 
burg  shortstop,  was  sold  to  the  Louisville  American  Association  League 
club.  Beaudoin,  Hanover  outfielder,  was  purchased  by  the  Waterbury 
Eastern  League  club.  Joe  Miller,  Martinsburg  pitcher,  was  purchased  by 
the  New  Haven  Eastern  League  club.  Ray  Gardner,  Hagerstown  third  base- 
man, was  recalled  by  the  Birmingham  Southern  Association  club.  Feid  and 
Bartels,  Hanover,  were  recalled  by  New  Haven;  while  Thomas  and  Gramley, 
Chambersburg,  were  drafted  by  the  Raleigh,  Piedmont  League  club.  "Lefty" 
Dowell,  Frederick  pitcher,  goes  to  Newport  News  of  the  Virginia  League. 


1,  Mullaney;  2,  Davis;  3,  Hulvey;  4,  Miller;  5,  Dastling;  6,  Rawlings;  7,  Neun; 
8,  Black;  9,  McGnire;  10,  Brophy;  11,  Anthony;  12,  Roberts;  13,  Ulm;  14,  Lloyd; 
15,   Clark. 

MARTINSBURG  CLUB— BLUE  RIDGE  LEAGUE. 

Everything  summed  up,  the  campaign  of  1921  was  most  successful.  The 
attendance  was  uniformly  good  in  all  the  towns.  Each  club  finished  the  sea- 
son on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  financially. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 


STANDING  OF   CLUBS  AT  CLOSE    OF  SEASON. 

Club.                                     Won.  Lost.    PC.            Club.                                     Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Frederick    58         38        .604        Martinsburg    44          49  .473 

Hanover    52          40        .565        Chambersburg   46         52  .46» 

Waynesboro    52         45        .536       Hagerstown    30         58  .341 
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DAKOTA  LEAGUE. 

Mitchell  won  the  championship  of  the  Dakota  League  in  an  interesting 
campaign  that  brought  out  some  good  ballplayers  and  some  excellent  Base 
Ball  games.  The  fielding  of  the  Mitchell  team  was  one  of  the  strong  points 
in  its  favor  in  the  race  for  the  pennant.  At  that  Mitchell  did  not  ex- 
clusively lead  the  league  in  fielding,  the  honor  being  divided  with  Sioux 
Falls.  It  is  rather  unusual  for  teams  to  tie  in  fielding,  and  with  both  of 
them  holding  a  percentage  of  .952  there  was  some  curiosity  as  to  where 
they  differed.  Mitchell  had  2652  putouts,  as  against  2634  for  Sioux  Falls; 
Mitchell  fell  behind  in  assists  with  only  1308  as  compared  with  1412  for 
Sioux  Falls.  In  errors  they  were  close  together.  Mitchell  had  199  and 
Sioux  Falls  counted  202  for  the  season. 


1,  Pierce;  2,  H.  G.  Schamweber,  Mgr.j  3,  Albetrson;  4,  Bernier;  5,  Keiser;  6, 
Busier;  7,  McGrath;  8,  Novak;  9,  Hollocher;  10,  Dougan;  11,  Nolt:  12,  Urban; 
13,    Seifert.  Eliason,    Photo. 

MITCHELL  CLUB-CHAMPIONS   DAKOTA  LEAGUE,    1921. 

In  the  pitching  department  Keiser  of  Mitchell  made  a  record  which  is 
likely  to  stand  in  the  organization  for  a  long  time.  He  won  twenty  games 
and  lost  only  two.  In  the  213  innings  in  which  he  took  part  only  73  runs 
were  made  against  him.  The  best  pitcher  for  Sioux  Falls  was  Stueland. 
The  Chicago  Nationals  had  their  eyes  on  him  and  took  him  into  the  den 
of  the  Cubs  for  the  season  of  1922.  Stueland  won  22  games  and  lost  nine. 
Busier,  who  pitched  for  Mitchell,  was  winner  in  12  games  and  lost  five, 
so  the  champions  were  well  taken  care  of  in  the  pitching  department 
throughout  the  summer. 

Mitchell  led  the  other  teams  in  batting  with  a  percentage  of  .288.  The 
leading  individual  hitter  of  the  circuit  was  Nolt  of  the  champions  with  an 


1,  Stueland:  2,  Rasmnssen;  3,  Nelson:  4,  Kelly;  5,  McGuire;  6,  Fred  Carisch, 
Myr.;  7,  Achenbach;  S,  Bruski :  9.  PatP:  10,  PowpII:  11,  Koesteiins:  12,  Peters; 
13,;  Naleway;  14,  Corbett;  15,  Stuc-kfr:  IC,  (Jelbiuau;  17,   Dunn;  IS,  O'Leary. 

SIOUX   FALLS   CLUB—DAKOTA   LEAGUE. 


g7^'m    16. 


1.  M.  Rood,  See.:  2,  Ahiliiine:  ;;,  Wise;  -I.  Stcj 
Brundase;  8,  (Jlockson;  !),  H.  N.  Fairciiild,  Pr.' 
Neville:  13,  Butler;  14,  Dave  Altizer,  M^r. ;  15 
Oerstner. 

MADISON  CLUB— DAKOTA  LEAGUE 


-ns:  n,  iraj,'ar;  t!,  Pipprras;  7, 
;  10,  Duncan;  11,  ITeinze;  12, 
Altizer,    .Ir.;    16,    Glasner;   17, 
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average  of  .395.  He  played  in  99  games,  in  which  he  stole  35  bases,  being 
second  man  in  the  league  in  that  department  of  the  game.  Nolt  was  in  a 
class  by  himself  as  an  individual  performer  on  the  bases  and  with  the  bat. 

The  league  had  a  very  good  proportion  of  batters  who  were  able  to  hit  .290 
or  better.  In  fielding  there  was  not  quite  so  much  skill  in  evidence.  Mit- 
chell and  Sioux  Falls  tied  as  teams  each  with  a  percentage  of  .952.  Red- 
field  was  a  close  third  with  .950.  Collectively  the  Mitchell  infield  did  not 
stand  up  well  as  a  quartette  of  players  because  Pierce,  shortstop  of  the  team, 
in  117  games  could  only  field  as  well  as  .886.  That  pulled  down  the  team 
average  very  perceptibly.  One  of  the  Mitchell  pitchers,  Albertson,  attracted 
the  attention  of  New  York  National  and  was  taken  on  by  that  club  at  the 
end  of  the  season.     His  won  and  lost  percentage  with  Mitchell  was  .522. 


"^^o^Slfj 


Sm 


iA^i-_  'rji 


I,  Chopek;    2,    Volkman;    3,    Ulmer;    1,    McClomens;    5,    Moimo:    G,    Belding:    7, 
Dr.    Jay  Andrews,    M^r. :   8,    Crabtroe:   9,   Dr.  IT.    L.    Saylor,    Pros.;   10,    Schiiltz: 

II,  Wilson:    12.    I'frcmmer;    13.    Brown;    14,    O'Slica :    15,    Standart;    If),    Kerr:    17, 
17,    Deppe;   1»,    Kranda;.  19,    Bird;   20,   Seimers;   21,    Hammer.  Root,    Photo. 

HURON  GLUB-DAKOTA  LEAGUE. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

STANDING   OF   CLUBS  AT  CLOSE   OF  SECOND  HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost. 

Mitchell     6^ 

Sioux    Falls 62 

Wahpeton     55 

Redfield   47 


lOSt. 

PC. 

.669 
.646 
.561 
.500 

Club. 

Won. 
46 

Lost. 

50 
54 
6.1 
64 

PC. 

479 

M 

43 

43 

Aberdeen    

, 35 

357 

47 

Huron  

33 

.:i40 

I,  Johnson;  2,  Curry;  3,  Adcock;  4,  Sturdy;  5,  Ray  Winder,  Owner;  6,  Ingram; 
7,  L.  F.  Hayes,  Mgr. ;  8,  Green;  9,  Poolaw;  10,  Jamiski;  11,  Hughes;  12, 
Cvengros;  13,  "Skeet"  Williams,  Mascot;  14,  Miner;  15,  Henry;  16,  J.  McLean; 
17.  B.   McLean. 

CHICKASHA    CLUB— CHAMPIONS    WESTERN    ASSOCIATION,    1921. 


1,  Clayton;  2,  Spellman;  3,  Jones;  4,  Shelby;  5,  Reeves;  6,  Parker;  7,  Wetzel; 
8.  Deason;  9,  Harle;  10,  Sirerber;  11,  Hazen;  12,  Zunigha;  13,  Abington;  14.  Chas. 
Schmidt,    Mgr.;   15.   Leverett;  16,   Ruedy. 

FORT  SMITH  CLUB— WESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 
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WESTERN  ASSOCIATION. 

Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  won  the  championship  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion because  the  team  could  bat  when  runs  were  needed  to  win  games, 
although  it  was  not  so  well  up  in  fielding.  It  was  one  point  behind  Enid 
in  batting  and  Enid  led  the  league  with  .268.  Chickasha  followed  with 
,267.  In  fielding  the  champions  dropped  down  next  to  last,  but  they  could 
afford  to  give  away  some  points  in  fielding  with  their  hitters. 

Ingram  was  the  winning  Chickasha  pitcher  with  19  victories  and  11  de- 
feats. Henry  was  second.  The  best  pitcher  of  the  league  in  the  won  and 
lost  averages  was  Jones  of  Springfield.  The  second  best  was  Leverett  of 
Fort  Smith  and  the  third  Adkins  of  Henryetta.  The  league  '7as  combed 
from  one  club  to  the  other  by  scouts  and  it  is  probable  that  not  a  player 
who  could  show  anything  was  permitted  to  get  away.  For  that  reason  the 
Western  Association  will  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  enlisting  all  the 
young  talent  that  it  can  for  1922. 

Felber  of  the  Pawhuska  club  led  the  batters  with  an  average  of  .341  in  113 
games.  He  had  experience  in  prior  years  in  Alabama  and  Florida  and  in 
leagues  in  both  states  batted  well,  but  with  Pawhuska  he  struck  his  normal 
stride  and  when  the  season  was  over  he  was  taken  by  Little  Rock  of  the 
Southern  Association.  A  teammate,  Stucker  was  the  second  best  batter,  and 
after  them  came  a  bunch  of  good  hitters  for  Enid  whose  combined  efforts 
were  enough  to  put  that  town  on  top  in  the  season's  batting  averages. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record.    Price  25  cents. 

CLUB    STANDING— FIRST  HALF.                   CLUB   STANDING-SECOND    HALF. 
Club.                                        Won.  Lost.  PC.            Club.                                        Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Chicasha    42  2i)        .592  Fort    Smith 48 

Springfield   39  28        ..5S2  Springfield    46 

Enid     38  31        .551  Henryetta    42 

Henryetta    35  32        .522  Okmulgee    43 

Fort  Smith 35  34        .507  Pawhuska     42 

Pawhuska   34  33        ..507  Enid     39 

Okmulgee    28  38        .424  Chickasha   32 

Drumright    21  47        .309  Drumright    23 

CHAMPIONSHIP    PLAY-OFF 
Chickasha   4         3        .571        Fort    Smith 3 


27 

.640 

.'{2 

.590 

34 

.56'? 

38 

.531 

38 

.52F 

43 

.476 

45 

.416 

58 

.284 

o  o  o 

ALABAMA-TENNESSEE  LEAGUE. 

CLUB    STANDING— FIRST    HALF.  CLUB   STANDING— SECOND   HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost    PC.  Club.  Won.  Lost    PC. 

Albany -Decatur    32        22        ..590       Russellville     19       17        .527 

Tri-Cities    27        27        .500       Albany-Decatur    18       17        ,514 

Columbia     25        27        .480       Columbia     17       19         472 

Russellville     22        30        .423       Tri-Cities    17        19        .472 

A  series  was  played  between  the  Albany-Decatur  and  Russellville  teams,  winners 
of  the  first  and  second  halves,  to  decide  the  championship,  and  this  series  was  won 
by  Albany-Decatur,  5  games  to  1. 


ABILENE  €LUB-CHAMPI0i\t3  WEST  TEXAS  LEAGUE,   1921. 


wwr 


"^^'if^'H  '%''' 


^^. 


1,  (Jooke;  2,  Hifjffinbothain ;  3,  Koynolds;  4,  S.  II.  I'.rewer,  Soc. ;  5,  Luko  Robin- 
ion,  Mgr.;  6,  Cruse;  7,  Scoggins;  S,  Hartrick;  9,  McKay;  10,  Dean;  11,  N.  S. 
Kives,  Pres. ;  12,  Lewis;  1.3,  Robertson;  14,  Hill;  15.   Burleson;  16,   Weber. 

SAN  ANGELO  CLUB— WEST  TEXAS   LEAGUE. 
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WEST  TEXAS  LEAGUE. 

By  Hubert  N.  Cooper,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Despite  the  fact  that  three  of  the  original  six  clubs  which  started  the  sea- 
son were  forced  to  drop  out  on  account  of  lack  of  patronage,  the  West  Texas 
League  enjoyed  a  successful  season  in  1921,  that  being  its  second  year  in 
organized  Base  Ball.  Ranger,  Cisco,  and  Mineral  Wells  quit  the  league  dur- 
ing the  first  half,  Ranger  retaining  its  franchise  and  Ballinger  taking  over 
the  Cisco  franchise  after  that  team  had  traveled  over  the  circuit  under  the 
name  of  the  "Orphans."  Mineral  Wells  later  in  the  1921  season  joined 
the  Texas-Oklahoma  League,  finishing  the  season  in  that  company. 

Sweetwater,  piloted  by  "Popboy"  Smith,  won  the  first  half  over  San  Angelo, 
the  race  being  so  close  that  an  extra  game  was  needed  to  settle  it.  Abilene 
won  the  second  half  of  the  divided  season.  The  Abilene  Eagles  defeated 
the  Sweetwater  Swatters  in  the  play-off  of  seven  games,  and  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  won  the  league  pennant.  "Hub"  Northen  piloted  the 
Eagles  to  their  second  victory. 

During  the  second  half  "Popboy"  Smith  signed  up  as  manager  with; the 
Ballinger  "Bearcats,"  Earl  Fleharty  taking  charge  of  the  Swatters  when 
Smith  left  them.  Luke  Robinson  was  helmsman  of  the  San  Angelo 
Bronchos.  f 

The  circuit  for  the  season  of  1922  will  likely  be  an  eight-club  affair,  six 
clubs  already  having  signed  for  the  race.  They  are  Abilene,  Ranger.  Sweet- 
water, Ballinger,  San  Angelo  and  Stamford,  the  last  named  club  having  |)een 
voted  into  the  circuit  during  a  meeting  in  -November.  Abilene,  Sweet- 
water, San  Angelo  and  Ballinger,  the  clubs  which  finished  last  season,  have 
retained  their  berths  and  Ranger  will  also  be  back  i  -  the  league,  having 
held  its  franchise.  | 

Gordon  W.  Northen  of  Fort  Worth  has  been  elected  president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer for  the  season  of  1922,  and  the  monthly  salary  limit  has  been 
fixed  at  $2,000,  including  playing  manager.  Sam  Crowther  of  San  Angelo 
has  been  chosen  as  vice-president  and  he  will  draw  up  the  contract  for  next 
season.  It  provides  that  the  new  league  head  shall,  on  January  1,  1922, 
begin  getting  the  circuit  in  shape.  The  indebtedness  which  was  incurred  by 
the  league  has  been  wiped  out  by  assessing  the  five  clubs — Abilene,  Ranger, 
Ballinger,  Sweetwater  and  San  Angelo — $250  each.  In  addition  a  bonus 
of  $500  is  to  be  posted  by  each  of  these  clubs  at  the  beginning  of  the  1922 
season,  to  be  split  60  and  40  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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APPALACHIAN  LEAGUE. 


In  1920,  through  the  initiative  and  efforts  of  Mayor  W.  B.  Ellison  of 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  a  four-team  non-professional  Base  Ball  league  was 
organized  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Appalachian  League.  Teams 
representing  Morristown,  Greeneville,'  Elizabethton,  and  Johnson  City  con- 
stituted the  league,  of  which  Mayor  Ellison  was  president. 

In  1921  the  league  was  reorganized  with  six  teams  in  the  circuit,  repre- 
senting the  Tennessee  cities  of  Cleveland,  Knoxville,  Greeneville,  Johnson 
City,  Bristol  and  Kingsport,  Elizabethton  and  Morristown  dropping  out  of 
the  league  for  financial  reasons.  The  league  applied  for  and  was  granted 
membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Base  Ball  Leagues 


1.  Ozmer;  2.  Moore;  3,  A.  Taylor;  4,  Huenfield;  5,  Dave  Taylor,  Mgr.;  6,  B. 
Taylor;  7.  Ringel;  8,  Brogden;  9.  Walker;  10.  Nidefter;  11,  Bry;  12.  Price;  13. 
Kelly;    14.    Byrd. 

JOHNSON   CITY   CLUB-CHAMPIONS    APPALACHIAN    LEAGUE,    1921. 

as  a  Class  D  organization.  Mayor  Ellison  and  A.  0.  Searle  of  Johnson  City 
were  elected  president  and  secretary,  respectively  of  the  league.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  clubs  were:  Cleveland,  W.  R.  Randolph;  Knoxville,  Frank  C. 
Rose;  Greeneville,  J.  S.  Bernard,  Jr.;  Johnson  City,  Dr.  H.  M.  Cass;  Bris- 
tol, Dr.  S.  E.  Massengill;  Kingsport,  L.  H.  Kidd. 

In  1920  great  enthusiasm  for  the  game  was  aroused  throughout  the  cir- 
cuit, which  was  intensified  in  1921.  The  attendance  was  good  in  all  the 
towns.  The  1921  season  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  first  half 
began  May  12  and  closed  July  13.  The  second  half  began  July  14  and 
closed  September  14.  Greeneville  won  the  minor  championship  of  the  first 
half  and  Johnson  City  won  the  minor  championsip  of  the  second  half  by 
virtue  of  Kingsport's  loss  of  several  contested  games.  In  the  post-season 
contest  for  the   major   championship  Johnson   City   won   over   Greeneville. 
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MISSISSIPPI  STATE  LEAGUE. 

With  four  clubs  in  the  circuit  of  the  Mississippi  State  League  the  season 
of  1921  was  divided  and  the  halves  were  won  by  Greenwood  and  Clarksdale. 
When  the  post-season  series  was  played  Greenwood  easily  proved  its 
superiority  over  Clarksdale  by  winning  five  games  in  succession. 

The  batting  championship  of  the  league  went  to  Kans  of  the  Greenwood 
and  Meridian  clubs,  for  which  he  played  second  base.  His  batting  average 
was  .355  and  he  took  part  in  91  games.  There  were  three  batters  in  the 
circuit  with  higher  averages,  but  none  of  them  played  in  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  games  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

On  a  team  basis  Greenwood  outbatted  and  outfielded  all  rivals.    In  batting 


1,  Craven;  2,  Fuller;  3,  0.  J.  Bell,  Mgr.;  4,  Treon;  5,  Toland;  6,  Poland;  7, 
Lncns;  8.  Brandon;  9.  Oaks;  10.  G.  W.  Trotter,  Pres. ;  11,  D.  Boyd;  12,  H. 
Boyd;  13,  Gritz;  14,  Lee;  15,  Reese. 

GREENWOOD   CLUB— CHAMPIONS    MISSISSIPPI    STATE   LEAGUE,    1921. 

it  was  far  ahead  of  Clarksdale,  with  a  percentage  of  .288  for  the  combined 
season  against  .233  for  Clarksdale. 

The  pitchers  of  the  league  were  not  worked  hard,  as  a  rule,  and  the  best 
of  them  was  Heflin  of  Meridian  with  eight  victories  and  three  defeats  and 
a  percentage  of  .727.    Hugh  Boyd  of  Greenwood  was  second. 


CLUB  STANDING,  FIRST  HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.     PC. 

Greenwood  34         20        .630 

Clarksdale    34         21        .618 

Jackson    20         31        .392 

Meridian   18         33        .353 


CLUB   STANDING,    SECOND   HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost.     PC. 

Clarksdale    31         23        .574 

Meridian    27  27        .500 

Jackson    25  28        .472 

Greenwood   25         29        .463 


Greenwood 


CHAMPIONSHIP   PLAY-OFF. 

5  0      1,000       Clarksdale    .. 


.000 
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SOUTHWESTERN  LEAGUE. 

By  Ray  K.  Hart,  Independence,  Kan. 

Independence  won  the  championship  of  the 
Southwestern  League  after  a  race  that  was  well 
contested  from  the  beginning.  The  team  was  man- 
aged by  Harry  (Ted)  Waring,  who  developed  some 
very  fine  ballplayers  during  the  season.  Holtz- 
hauser,  sold  to  the  Kansas  City  American  Associa- 
tion team  in  midseason,  led  the  league  as  a  pitcher, 
with  Campbell,  also  of  Independence,  a  close  sec- 
ond. Boyd  and  Shore — the  former  i.lso  sold  to 
Kansas  City  and  the  latter  to  the  New  York  Giants 
— finished  with  high  averages.  Waring  finished  the 
season  with  eight  players  hitting  in  the  .300  class 
and  the  champion  base-runner  of  the  league.  Red 
Lowrance,  who  stole  98  bases.  The  Independence 
team  was  first  in  batting  with  an  average  of  .303 
and  second  in  fielding  with  an  average  of  .951. 
Muskogee  was  second  and  Coffeyville  third  for 
the  season  with  but  few  points  separating  them  at  any  time.  Parsons-Cush- 
ing  was  the  least  successful  team  in  the  league.  This  team  was  so  uni- 
formly defeated  by  the  leaders  that  not  one  club  profited  over-heavily 
against  the  others.    That,  too,  added  to  the  general  interest  in  the  race. 


1 


ray  k.  hart. 


•#v 


s         9 


2,  Allen;  3,  Campbell;  4,  Ted  Waring,  Mgr.;  6,  Walker;  7,  Willis;  8.  Wright; 
9.  Fromme;  10,  Fuerborn;  11,  Boyd;  12,  Shore;  13,  Pettigrew;  14,  Stewart;  15, 
Lowrance;  16,  Schindler.  Baugh,   Photo. 

INDEPENDENCE   CLUB— CHAMPIONS   SOUTHWESTERN    LEAGUE,    1921. 
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Wetzel  of  Muskogee  and  Jones  of  Sapulpa  were  the  best  batters  in  the 
circuit,  hitting  for  .438  and  .391,  respectively.  The  leading  batters  partici- 
pating in  100  or  more  games  are  Bagwell,  Pittsburg,  .357;  Corgan,  Musko- 
gee, .352;  Tice,  Coffeyville,  .330;  Lowrance,  Independence,  .326;  Pettigrew 
and  Wrig'.-t,  .317.  Wright  also  led  the  league  in  home  runs  with  23.  Low- 
rance led  the  league  with  most  runs  scored,  125. 

List  of  champion  clubs  of  previous  years  and  complete  individual  averages 
for  the  past  season,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion, including  college  scores  and  pictures,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  edition 
of  the  Spalding  Official  Base  Ball  Record,    Price  25  cents. 


CLUB    STANDING— FIRST   HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Independence     47 

Pittsburg    47 

Aluskogee    41 

Sapulpa    31 

Miami    31 

Bartlesville   30 

Coffeyville    24 

Parsons 24 


CLUB   STANDING-SECOND   HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost.  PC. 


18 

.723 
.644 
.569 
.456 
.453 
.441 
.357 
,357 

Independence    

56 

20 
25 
28 
37. 
39 
42 
47 
66 

731 

''f; 

52 

675 

31 

Coffeyville    

47 

6"'8 

^7 

Pittsburg 

....      40 

5l!J 

37 
38 

Sapulpa    

Bartlesville   

37 

34 

.4S7 
.447 

44 
44 

Miami    

Parsons-Cushing     .... 

28 

10 

.371 
.132 

o  o  o 

GEORGIA  STATE  LEAGUE. 


CLUB  STANDING,  FIRST  HALF. 

Club.  Won.  Lost    PC. 

Lindale    36        14        .720 

Griffin     33        19        .633 

Rome  30        20        .600 

Cedartown    27       23        .540 

LaGrange    17       32        .347 

Carrolllon     8       41        .163 

LaGrange  won  play-off,  4  games  to  1. 


CLUB  STANDING,   SECOND  HALF. 
Club.  Won.  Lost    PC. 


LaGrange   35 

Lindale    32 

Cedartown   24 

Rome     w 21 

Griffin     20 

CarroUtou    16 


1,  Powell;  2,   Drisool;    C,    Bolt;    i.    Suft;.;^:    n.    Ovorton;    C,    Earp;    T,    Dnnaldpon; 

8.  Herndon;  9.   Smith;  10.  Lasater;  11.  Lowry;  12,  Rich;  13,   Cornelius;  14,   Mitt- 

wede.  Gates  Photo. 

LINDALE   CLITB— GEORGIA   STATE  LEAGUE. 

Winners  First   Half,  1921. 
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H.  R.  COX. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA  LEAGUE. 

By  H.  R.  Cox,  Paris,  Tex. 

The  Texas-Oklahoma  League,  beginning  its  first 
season  the  past  year,  was  an  artistic  if  not  a  finan- 
cial success.  The  league  started  clubs  in  Paris, 
Sherman,  Cleburne,  Bonham  and  Graham  in  Texas, 
and  Ardmore,  Okla.  Graham  was  too  far  off  to  be 
practical  and  in  addition  was  burdened  with  a  los- 
ing club,  one  that  did  not  win  more  than  three 
games  during  its  stay  in  the  league.  This  little  city 
was  finally  dropped  and  Mineral  Wells  substituted. 
The  pennant  race  was  really  a  procession,  al- 
though close  enough  at  all  times  to  be  interesting. 
Paris  took  the  lead  by  winning  the  opening  game 
and  maintained  this  lead  throughout  the  first  half, 
never  being  headed,  with  Ardmore  as  the  runner-up. 
The  second  half  saw  some  good  ball  playing,  with 
Paris  setting  the  pace  until  the  last  three  or  four 
days  of  the  season,  when  Ardmore  overcame  the 
lead  and  finished  ahead  by  one  game.  The  play-off  for  the  pennant  brought 
forth  some  brilliant  Base  Ball  between  the  two  rivals — Ardmore  and  Paris. 
Ardmore  took  the  first  series,  played  in  Paris,  rain  causing  the  postpone- 
ment of  two  of  the  games. 

At  Ardmore  the  Paris  Snappers  seemed  dcotined  to  lose  out,  as  the  Ard- 
more club  again  won  the  series,  giving  them  an  advantage  of  four  games 
to  two,  with  a  tie  game  sandwiched  in  between.  Coming  to  their  home  lot 
the  Snappers  braced  and  quickly  evened  up  the  count.  The  Ardmore  club 
refused  to  play  the  deciding  game  and  Paris  claimed  the  pennant  on  a  forfeit 
and  was  later  upheld  by  Secretary  Farrell  of  the  National  Association. 

Among  the  players  developed  was  George  ("Lefty")  Phillips,  who  was  sold 
to  Fort  Worth,  where  he  did  sterling  work  for  the  Soutliern  champions. 
"Lefty"  Yeager,  pitcher,  was  another  good  man  who  was  developed  from  the 
raw.  He  was  sold  to  Oklahoma  City.  Morgan  of  the  Paris  club,  Gray  of 
Sherman  and  Blankenship  of  Bonham,  all  right-handers,  were  above  the 
average  Class  D  pitchers.    Blankenship  was  sold  to  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 

Of  the  infielders,  Higginbotham  of  Paris,  Behrens  of  Ardmore  and  Hen- 
derson of  Bonham  all  gave  evidence  of  real  class.  Higginbotham  was  the 
peer  of  the  second  basemen,  while  Behrens  and  Henderson  were  the  class 
of  the  shortstops.  Joe  Tate  of  Ardmore  was  head  and  shoulders  over  the 
third  basemen  in  the  league,  while  Kizziar,  also  of  Ardmore,  was  about  the 
best  of  the  first  basemen.  Of  the  outfielders,  Dan  Irby,  the  midget  Paris 
center  fielder,  was  about  the  best  prospect,  although  Jones,  Clopp  and  Love- 
lace of  Ardmore  were  good  men. 

The  cities  that  have  agreed  to  start  the  1922  season  are  Paris,  Bonham, 
Sherman,  Cleburne,  Mineral  Wells,  Mexia  and  Corsicana,  all  in  Texas,  with 
Ardmore  as  the  lone  Oklahoma  representative.  Doak  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Texas  League,  was  also  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  T.  0.  League,  with 
William  Ruggles  as  secretary  and  league  statistician.- 
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Base  Ball  in  New  Mexico 

By  Daniel  C.  Ortiz. 

The  1921  season  in  New  Mexico  was  a  great  success  from  both  artistic 
and  financial  standpoints,  as  high  class  Base  Ball  was  played  in  all  the  im- 
portant towns,  and  aided  by  the  splendid  climate  the  attendance  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  Several  teams  were  contenders  for  the  championship  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  towards  its  close  only  two  remained  which 
could  be  entitled  to  the  honor.  However,  it  was  never  decided  which  was 
the  champion  team,  as  high  railroad  rates  made  it  impossible  to  travel  from, 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other  to  settle  the  issue. 


1,  Rivera:  2,  D.  C.  Ortiz.  Asst.  Mgr.;  3,  Gallegos;  4,  Walker;  5,  P.  C.  Ber- 
ardinelli,  Capt.;  6,  Davy;  7,  La  Font;  8.  Griego;  9,  Arcy;  10,  Joe  Rivera;;  11, 
Aland;  12.  Mahoney;  13,  Lopez;  14,  Martinez;  15,  Weiss;  16,  Closson;  17,  Joe 
Berardinelli. 

SANTA  FE  BASE  BALL  CLUB. 

Roswell  in  the  eastern,  almost  the  southeastern,  part  of  the  state  and 
Santa  Fe  in  the  north  central  part  both  claimed  the  championship.  Ros- 
•well  defeated  all  the  eastern  teams  and  also  Albuquerque  and  Belen  of  the 
central  part.  Santa  Fe  beat  the  Albuquerque  Grays  three  out  of  five,  but 
lost  two  straight  to  Belen,  which  was  the  only  series  lost  by  Santa  Fe,  they 
having  won  seventeen  and  lost  six  for  a  percentage  of  .826.  Santa  Fe  won 
twelve  of  the  last  fourteen  games  played,  the  final  eight  being  consecutive 
victories.  Santa  Fe  also  claims  the  championship  by  reason  of  having  de- 
feated the  fast  Woodward  (Okla.)  team,  which  passed  through  its  city  in 
August.  Santa  Fe  beat  Woodward  two  games,  1  to  0  and  5  to  4,  while  the 
best  Roswell  could  do  was  to  get  an  even  break,  winning  two  and  losing  two. 
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Several  ex-leaguers  played  with  New  Mexico  teams,  but  the  clubs  were 
composed  mostly  of  semi-pro  players.  Art  Weiss,  pitcher  for  the  Rock 
Island  team  of  the  Three-I  League  in  1920  and  who  played  in  the  Texas 
League  the  year  before,  was  Santa  Fe's  pitching  ace  in  1921  and  has  been 
signed  up  again.  Oberlin,  who  pitched  for  the  Washington  Americans  a  few 
years  ago,  was  Roswell's  manager  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
was  that  team's  best  boxman.  The  most  sensational  player  in  the  state  was 
Teen  Gallegos,  the  Mexican  "Babe  Ruth,"  who  played  the  early  part  of  the 
season  with  the  Albuquerque  Grays  before  going  to  the  Texas  League  for 
a  tryout  with  Beaumont,  Gallegos  while  playing  with  Albuquerque  made 
seventeen  home  runs  in  nineteen  games.  He  will  probably  play, with  Santa 
Fe  this  year  as  he  has  moved  to  that  city  and  has  been  offered  a  contract 
which  he  will  probably  accept.  Gallegos  played  with  the  Rock  Island  and 
Rockford  clubs  of  the  Three-I  League  in  1920. 

Xhe  writer  has  suggested  that  two  leagues  be  organized  in  the  state,  one 
in  the  central  part  and  the  other  to  take  in  the  eastern  and  southern  sec- 
tions, and  at  the  end  of  the  season  have  a  post-season  series  between  the 
winners  to  decide  the  state  championship.  Fans  all  over  the  state  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  leagues,  and  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
when  this  plan  will  be  adopted. 

o  o  o 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  LEAGUE. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  League  is  composed  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Miami,  Fort  Lauderdale,  West  Palm  Beach  and  Fort  Pierce.  It  began 
its  season  May  1  and  closed  on  Labor  Day.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  two 
years  with  success.  The  patronage  of  the  league  was  good,  Miami  leading 
with  about  35,000  paid  admissions.  In  1921  Fort  Pierce  won  both  halves 
of  the  season  and  no  play-off  was  necessary. 

Miami  carried  off  the  team  batting  honors" of  the  first  half,  with  a  club  hit- 
ting at  a  .273  clip,  or  two  points  ahead  of  Fort  Pierce,  winners  of  the  first 
half.  Miami  also  led  the  other  clubs  in  the  number  of  hits,  the  number  of 
extra-base  hits,  in  stolen  bases  and  in  sacrifice  hitting.  West  Palm  Beach 
led  in  club  fielding,  with  Miami  ranking  last  in  this  department.  Miami 
also  carried  off  the  individual  batting  honors,  Purcell  of  Miami  topping  the 
league  batters  with  an  average  of  .385,  with  Price  and  Quinn,  both  of  Miami, 
runners-up  with  a  batting  average  of  .376  each.  With  the  exception  of  one 
week,  when  he  was  dislodged  by  Price,  Purcell  topped  the  batting  lists  for 
the  entire  half. 

In  both  halves  of  the  season  the  standing  in  the  race  was  not  decided 
until  within  the  last  two  days.  The  standing  of  each  haK  in  the  season  of 
1921  follows: 


First   Half. 
Fort   Pierce    

Won. 

39 

38 

Lost. 
26 
27 
30 
47 

PC. 

.600 
.585 
.538 

.277 

Second    Half. 
Fort    Pierce    

Won. 
16 

Lost. 
12 
12 
14 
16 

PC. 

.571 

Miami     

14 

.538 

West   Palm    Beach    .. 
Fort  Lauderdale   

35 

18 

West  Palm  Beach    . . 
Fort   Lauderdale    

12 

12 

.■462 
.429 
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NORTHERN  UTAH  LEAGUE. 
By  Ray  Olson,  Secretary. 

The  Northern  Utah  League,  which  grew  out  of  the  Cache  Valley  League, 
played  as  an  independent  organization,  but  had  many  former  major  and 
minor  league  players  on  the  club  rosters.  The  league  proved  to  be  as  fast 
as  many  Class  D  circuits,  and  considering  the  population  and  size  of  the 
towns  in  the  league,  it  has  hardly  any  rival  in  the  West  for  interest  aroused. 

Brigham  City  won  the  championship  after  winning  the  first  half.  Tre- 
monton  won  the  second  half,  but  not  until  this  team  had  beaten  Ogden 
in  a  three-game  play-off  series  when  the  two  clubs  finished  the  season  tied 
for  first  place.  In  a  five-game  series  for  the  league  title  the  Brigham  Peaches 
won  three  and  the  Tremonton  Bears  two,  giving  the  championship  of  the 
league  to  the  former. 

Brigham  City  won  the  title  of  the  first  half  by  beating  Smithfield  in  the 
final  game  of  that  set  on  July  2.  So  close  was  the  competition  that  three 
teams,  Lewiston,  Smithfield  and  Ogden,  were  tied  for  second  place.  Tre- 
monton finished  in  the  cellar  in  the  first  half,  but  came  all  the  way  to  the 
top  in  the  second  series.  The  second  half  was  even  more  closely  contested 
than  the  first,  Ogden  and  Tremonton  being  tied  for  the  lead  at  the  end  of 
the  schedule.  In  the  three-game  play-off  series  between  these  two  clubs, 
Tremonton  won  two  of  the  most  thrilling  battles  ever  witnessed  in  Northern 
Utah  and  thereby  squeezed  into  the  lead  and  the  right  to  meet  Brigham 
City  for  the  titular  honors.  In  the  first  game  of  this  series  Franklin  Coray, 
pitching  for  Tremonton,  won  over  Ogden  with  a  no-hit  no-run  game,  the 
score  being  2  to  0  for  his  club.  Ogden  won  the  second  game,  and  the 
third  was  not  decided  until  the  twelfth  inning,  when  Tremonton  won  and 
broke  up  the  most  heated  league  race  ever  seen  in  Utah. 

Ernie  Fallentine,  property  of  the  St.  Louis  Americans,  was  the  league's 
leading  catcher.  He  played  with  Tremonton.  Big  Bill  James,  the  hero 
of  the  1914  world  series,  started  with  Lewiston,  but  the  pace  was  a  little 
too  strong  and  he  resigned  from  the  club.  Clarence  Brooks,  Coast  League 
catcher,  property  of  Vernon,  finished  as  catcher  and  manager  of  the  Logan 
club.  Matt  Hinckle,  property  of  the  Tulsa  Western  League  club,  was  a 
Logan  player.  Roy  Johnson,  one  time  pitcher  with  the  Philadelphia  Ameri- 
cans, pitched  for  a  while  with  Logan. 

Spencer  Adams,  a  Utah  boy,  was  the  sensation  of  the  circuit  in  the  hitting 
department.  Batting  against  good  pitching  Adams  hit  .432  for  the  season. 
He  not  only  led  the  batters  but  he  also  excelled  in  home  runs,  triples  and 
total  bases.  So  great  was  his  work  of  the  season  that  scouts  from  both 
majors  and  minors  were  on  his  trail  during  most  of  the  season,  and  Wal- 
ter McCreedie,  who  will  manage  Seattle  of  the  Coast  League,  finally  secured 
him.    Adams  is  a  second  baseman  and  played  last  season  with  Tremonton. 

CLUB   STANDING,    FIRST  HALF.                 CLUB    STANDING— CECOND    HALF. 
Club.                                      Won.  Lost.  PC.           Club.                                    Won.  Lost.    PC. 

Brigham  City 12  8        .600  Tremonton    15 

Lewiston   11  9        .550  Ogden   15 

Smithfield     11  9        ,55i)  Logan    9 

Ogden    11  9        .550  Brigham    City 8 

I^ogan    8  12        .400  Smithfield     7 

Tremonton   7  13       .350  Lewiston   6 


5 

.750 

5 

.750 

11 

.450 

12 

.400 

13 

.350 

14 

.300 
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National  Base  Ball  Federation 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation  was 
held  in  Cleveland,  January  21,  1922. 

In  seating  the  delegates  from  the  different  affdiated  associations  it  w^as 
found  that  two  different  factions,  each  with  a  representative  present,  were 
claiming  the  franchise  in  New  York.  It  was  decided  that  the  New  York 
situation  be  investigated  and  a  franchise  regranted  to  the  most  worthy 
organization,  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation. 

The  secretary  made  a  detailed  written  report  which  covered  the  work  of 
his  office  during  the  year  1921.  His  report  showed  that  there  were  seventeen 
affiliated  associations,  the  largest  number  the  N.  B.  F.  ever  enjoyed.  His 
report  further  showed  that  the  N.  B.  F.  would  undoubtedly  receive  four  or 
five  additional  affiliations  during  1922.  Official  awards  were  made  to  the 
teams  winning  the  different  division  championships  in  1921,  as  follows: 
Class  A — White  Motor,  Cleveland;  Class  A  A — Palmolive,  Milwaukee;  Class 
AAA — Beaver  Falls,  Pittsburgh. 

The  rules  committee,  consisting  of  Ralph  Davis,  Frank  Kelley,  J.  M. 
Dugan,  H.  E.  Harris  and  Doik  Novario,  reported  and  after  some  discussion 
certain  changes  in  the  rules  were  made.  The  outstanding  one,  as  usual, 
concerned  Class  A.  It  was  decided  to  bar  both  backer  and  player  convicted 
of  giving  and  receiving  money  in  Class  A,  forever  from  participating  in 
Base  Ball  under  control  of  the  N.  B,  F. 

It  was  decided  that  the  secretary  should  notify  every  affiliated  association 
that  a  copy  of  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  N.  B.  F.  each  year  b  fore  the  schedule  meeting  in  July.  It  was  de- 
cided that  all  affiliated  associations  be  notified  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation  officials  that  managers  of  teams 
involved  in  the  intercity  series  should  be  acquainted  with  the  intercity  rules 
of  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation  each  year  before  the  playing  season 
begins.  It  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  C.  M.  Martin,  represent- 
ing the  Flint  Amateur  Base  Ball  Association,  to  hold  the  April  meeting  of 
the  N.  B.  F.  in  Flint,  Mich.,  and  to  hold  the  annual  schedule  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  second  round  schedule  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  James 
H.  Lowry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  first  vice-president.  A.  A.  Gruber,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  second  vice-president,  Ralph  Davis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary,  F. 
W.  Thomas,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  treasurer,  V.  E,  Zetterlind,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
counsel,  C,  C.  Townes,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  secretary  emeritus,  Tom  Nokes, 
Johnstown,  Pa.;  directors,  Frank  Kelley,  Flint;  Doik  Novario,  Cleveland; 
H.  E.  Harris,  Indianapolis;  A,  M.  Spiegel,  Cincinnati.  A  vote  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  two  years  of  efficient  service  was  extended  to  J.  F. 
Potts,  who  resigned  as  secretary  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  private  busi- 
ness. C.  M.  Martin  of  Flint,  Mich.,  was  made  a  special  representative  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  National  Base  Ball  Federation  in  the  cities  of 
Michigan,  except  Detroit. 
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Base  Ball  in  Foreign  Lands 

Interest  was  so  keen  in  the  championship  contests  of  the  National  League 
in  1921  that  attention  was  momentariiy  diverted  from  the  progress  of  the 
game  in  other  countries.  In  those  Eastern  lands  that  touch  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific — the  lands  that  are  west  of  the  United  States — Bctse  Ball 
flourished  as  never  before. 

Both  in  Japan  and  in  the  Philippines  the  game  was  played  by  thousands 
more  than  had  played  in  1920.  It  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  and  the  islands  of  the  group  that  are  at  present 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  United  States,  will  consider  Base  Ball  to  be 
as  much  their  national  sport  as  it  is  so  considered  by  the  United  States,  for 
it  is  played  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  outdoor  games  and  has 
supplanted  some  vicious  pastimes  which  had  preceded  it. 

That  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  for  the  American  sport,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  of  its  victories.  It  is  the  winning  of  a  *Vorld  series" 
which,  in  its  way,  is  of  more  importance  and  more  future  benefit  to  the 
Orient  than  the  winning  of  our  ov/n  localized  world  series,  which  is  literally 
played  on  the  field  by  our  league  organizations.  The  triumph  in  the  bigger 
world  series  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  athletic  energy  and  endeavor 
which  is  a  modernizing  education  and  an  influence  for  good  on  the  popula- 
tions of  countries  which  are  being  weaned  from  more  harmful  tendencies. 

o  o  o 

It  has  been  stated  that  probably  there  were  not  one  hundred  persons  in 
all  the  Philippines  who  had  heard  about  Base  Ball  when  the  L^nited  States 
took  over  the  islands,  and  now  it  is  known  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  all 
the  group.  The  more  savage  tribes  play  it  as  well  as  the  natives  who  are 
better  educated  and  the  more  sophisticated  residents   of  the  large  cities. 

Out  on  the  coffee  plantations  of  the  interior  there  are  hundreds  of  ball- 
players, most  of  whom  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  spending 
their  leisure  in  gambling  or  fighting  among  themselves.  They  play  the  game 
so  well  that  they  frequently  beat  the  nines  of  United  States  battleships 
which  seek  contests  with  them.  In  1921  the  Filipinos  boasted  two  pitchers 
each  of  whom  pitched  a  no-hit  game.  The  score,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
was  well  kept,  too. 

Girls  of  the  islands  play  Base  Ball  quite  as  much  as  the  boys.  They  do  not 
play  it  with  the  regulation  league  championship  ball,  but  they  play  with  the 
larger  indoor  ball.  There  are  said  to  be  more  girls'  teams  on  the  Island  of 
Luzon  than  there  are  in  all  the  United  States.  That  is  a  pretty  big  statement 
to  make,  but  it  comes  from  sources  of  authority. 

The  boys  who  play  Base  Ball  in  the  Philippines  are  said  collectively  to  be 
the  fastest  base-runners  in  the  world.  That  puts  our  American  boys  a  little 
in  the  shade,  but  the  fact  is  vouched  for  by  able  critics  who  have  traveled 
throughout  the  islands  and  have  watched  the  younger  Filipinos  at  play.  It 
Las  been  established  for  some  time  that  the  Filipinos  -are  good  runners, 
but  to  excel  our  United  States  youngsters  indicates  that  we  shall  have  to 
wake  up  in  playing  our  national  game  or  see  other  countries  wrest  from 
us  the  distinction  of  being  leaders  in  our  own  pastime. 
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In  Japan  Base  Ball  not  only  continues  to  thrive  and  make  headway  among 
the  native  population,  vk^hich  plays  it  more  numerously  than  ever,  but  the 
last  year  has  witnessed  an  invasion  of  teams  from  the  United  States  in 
greater  number  than  ever.  Professionals  have  finally  made  their  way  across 
the  ocean  to  give  exhibitions  in  addition  to  the  college  teams  that  have  been 
invited  to  play.  Care  will  have  to  be  taken  with  the  handling  of  the  pro- 
fessional end  of  Base  Ball  in  Japan,  as  already  there  is  evidence  that  the 
professional  element  in  the  sport  has  not  been  as  scrupulous  as  it  might  have 
been  in  regard  to  its  contests  in  the  cities  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  United  States  correspondent  of  the  Tokio  Jiji, 
writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  says  that  history  has  it  that  the  first  Base 
Ball  team  in  Japan  was  organized  by  the  officials  of  the  Shimbashi  Railway 
station,  in  Tokio.  What  the  historian  might  call  the  first  real  excitement 
in  the  story  of  the  American  sport  in  Japan  came  in  1898.  It  had  a  decided 
touch  of  the  international  about  it,  too;  for  in  that  year  the  First  Higher 
School  team  played  against  an  American  nine.  And  the  Japanese  boys  were 
astounded  to  see  themselves  emerge  from  the  contest  as  victors.  That  the 
boys  not  only  of  the  First  Higher  School,  but  of  all  the  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  Tokio  were  frantic  with  enthusiasm  is  not  un- 
natural; college  boys  are  enthusiastic  beings  anyway.  The  surprising  thing 
was  that  practically  the  entire  sport  loving  people  of  Tokio,  young  and  old, 
joined  them  in  celebrating  their  victory.  That  was  something  quite  unex- 
pected even  by  the  ball  fans  themselves.  From  that  time  the  game  took 
the  schools  of  the  country  by  storm. 

Then  came  the  great  year  1905.  In  that  year  Japan  won  a  rather  serious 
war  against  Russia.  But  that  was  nothing,  a  mere  side  show  compared  to 
another  event  that  came  to  pass.  The  Waseda  University  nine  visited  the 
United  States  and  played  against  a  number  of  college  teams  there.  The 
Waseda  University  was  the  one  pet  child  of  the  old  Marquis  Okuma,  and  the 
old  man  always  loved  to  pose  before  the  whole  world  as  the  sponsor  of  all 
things  Occidental  in  Japan. 

The  story  of  the  American  tour  of  the  Waseda  boys  was  not  particularly 
glorious  as  far  as  the  scalps  they  gathered  is  concerned.  It  was  notable 
when  one  viewed  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lessons  in  Base  Ball  science 
which  the  Japanese  boys  got  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the  tour 
was  revolutionary.  In  1907  the  Keiwo  University  invited  a  Hawaiian  team  to 
play  a  series  in  Tokio,  and  the  following  year  the  Keiwo  nine  went  over  to 
Hawaii  on  a  return  visit.  In  these  games  the  Keiwo  boys  had  the  chance 
of  going  against  some  real  ballplayers.  When,  therefore,  the  Washington 
University  nine  sailed  over  to  Japan  at  the  invitation  of  Waseda  and  were 
victorious  over  the  Waseda  team  the  Keiwo  boys  challenged  the  visitors. 
They  beat  the  Americans,  to  the  surprise  of  a  number  of  people,  including 
themselves.  The  Keiwo  boys  had  just  returned  from  their  Hawaiian  ex- 
periences and  showed  how  much  they  had  been  benefited  by  them.  For 
years  thereafter  these  two  colleges  fought  for  the  championship  of  Japan.  ^ 

Since  then  the  Japanese  boys  have  entertained  many  American  teams, 
both  professional  and  collegian.  When  the  Chicago  University  nine  went 
over,  in  1915,  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  which  Japan  could  put 
up  against  them.  The  Waseda  University  team  visited  the  United  States 
in  1916,  and  a  little  later  those  of  the  Keiwo  and  of  the  Meiji  Universities 
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came  also.  In  1920  the  men  of  Chicago  University  were  in  Japan  again. 
This  time  they  did  not  return  with  a  clean  record.  They  played  eight  games 
in  all  against  the  Keiwo,  the  Waseda,  the  Meiji,  the  Hosei  and  the  Im- 
perial University  nines,  and  the  result  was  four  victories,  two  draws  and 
two  defeats.  They  were  actually  beaten  twice — once  by  the  Keiwo  and 
another  time  by  Waseda. 

Japanese  capitalists  are  thinking  of  commercializing  the  game  after  the 
pattern  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  they  are  more  than  merely  thinking 
about  it.  Last  year  Mr.  Nakano  was  in  the  United  States  in  the  role  of 
sport  ambassador.  Just  before  he  started  the  detailed  plan  for  the  erection 
of  a  ball  park  and  stadium  at  Shibaura,  not  far  from  the  business  heart  of 
Tokio,  had  been  made  known.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  new  stadium  is 
30,000,  and  it  is  to  cost  about  600,000  yen — a  huge  sum  and  an  undertaking 
that  Japan  would  have  called  incredulous  and  absurd  a  half  century  ago. 

o  o  o 

In  faraway  New  South  Wales  Base  BaU  had  a  successful  season.  There 
are  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Base  Ball  ever  had  a  foothold 
in  that  country.  Numerous  teams  were  in  the  field,  the  players  were  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever  and  took  part  in  the  games  with  greater  zest,  and  a 
visit  from  Victoria  at  Sidney  enlivened  the  regular  programme  of  events. 

The  teams  in  three  divisions  numbered  38,  certainly  a  fine  showing.  In 
the  first  two  divisions  the  game  was  well  played  and  in  the  third  division 
the  members  of  the  teams  showed  they  were  coming  along  rapidly.  If  the 
nines  continue  to  increase  in  number  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for 
more  elaborate  schedules.  O   O   O 

Base  Ball  made  greater  headway  in  China  in  1921  than  ever  before.  More 
teams  of  native  players  are  interested  in  the  game  than  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  teams  made  up  of  men  from  the  United  States  who  are 
resident  in  China  for  the  time  being.  The  United  States  battleships  that 
happen  to  be  located  at  Pacific  stations  are  almost  invariably  represented 
by  Base  Ball  teams,  and  they  play  at  all  of  the  important  ports  of  the 
Chinese  coast.  Chinese  students  have  shown  a  liking  for  the  game  which, 
in  time,  will  probably  be  as  intense  as  that  which  has  been  manifest  in 
Japan.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  new  China  will  have  its  fuU 
meed  of  Base  Ball  as  the  country  adjusts  itself  to  conditions  which  are 
upsetting  a  national  life  with  traditions  that  are  centuries  old. 

o  o  o 

In  the  European  countries  Base  Ball  continued  to  hold  what  progress  it 
had  made.  In  time  the  Italians  bid  fair  to  take  up  Base  Ball  more  actively 
than  the  French.  Italian  residents  who  have  been  to  the  United  States  and 
have  picked  up  some  of  the  playing  points  of  the  game,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
interest  in  the  sport,  will  organize  teams  of  their  own  which  will  excite 
Italian  curiosity.  O    O    O 

Interest  in  Base  Ball  in  Cuba  may  have  lagged  a  little  due  to  conditions 
on  the  island,  but  not  due  to  any  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  game  itself. 
Cuba  suffered  under  a  strain  in  1921  that  was  burdensome  to  the  populace 
in  general  and  Base  Ball  felt  it. 
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Base  Ball  has  become  of  such  importance  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
so  many  leagues  and  independent  and  amateur  clubs  are  organized  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  that  their  interests  have  been  best  served 
by  the  publication  of  Spalding  s  Official  Canadian  Base  Ball  Guide,  a  stand- 
ard annual  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library. 

o  o  o 

Base  Ball  was  played  more  in  Mexico  in  1921  than  it  ever  had  been  played 
in  that  country  of  saddened  ambition  in  the  past.  Two  teams  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  from  the  United  States  and  played  exhibition  games  in  Mexico 
City.  They  were  not  quite  so  successful  as  they  wished  to  have  been,  but 
the  mistakes  of  a  first  trip  can  be  corrected  in  a  second.  Mexico  may  not 
have  been  quite  ready  for  the  trip  from  a  financial  standpoint. 

o  o  o 

Base  Ball  has  firmly  entrenched  itself  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  So 
far  as  the  American  game  is  concerned  the  Canal  Zone  is  an  assured  connect- 
ing link  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  when 
Base  Ball  becomes  established  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  as  it 
may  in  time,  such  a  result  in  part  will  be  due  to  the  influence  for  the  sport 
Avorking  south  from  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Panama  Canal  Base  Ball  League  had  a  successful  season  in  1921 
and  the  championship  was  won  by  Panama,  which  had  a  team  in  the  circuit 
for  the  first  time.  Other  leagues  on  the  isthmus  are  the  Twilight  League 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  League.  The  latter  is  composed  of  ten  clubs  from 
Fort  Amador,  Fort  Clayton,  Gorezal,  Fort  Davis,  Fort  Randolph,  Fort  Sher- 
man, 42nd  Infantry,  12th  Cavalry,  Submarine  Base  and  Naval  Air  Station. 
The  championship  race  ended  in  a  tie  between  the  naval  teams. 

For  the  season  of  1922  the  National  Institute  and  other  schools  at  Panama 
will  organize  a  league,  and  its  success  is  assured  judging  by  the  interest 
taken  by  the  players  in  the  city. 


1,  Campbell;  2,  Seivini:  3,  Furgerson;  4,  Sig  Moore,  Coach;  5,  Berndt;  6,  Barroughs; 
7.   Young;  8.  Schmitt;  9.  Perloff,   Mgr. ;  10  Lott;  11,   Owens.  Rocjcy  Mt.   Photo  Co. 

BRONCHO  JUNIORS,    DENVER,   COLO. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sig  Moore  a  school  was  launched  in  Denver,  Colo.,  to 
inculcate  a  love  of  Base  Ball  at  an  early  and  impressionable  age.  Membership  M-as 
restricted  to  boys  not  older  than  I.t  years.  Endeavor  was  made  to  instruct  the  young- 
sters how  properly  to  throw  a  l)all  and  how  scientifically  to  field  it.  How  to  hit  the 
ball  and,  at  times,  to  place  the  hit,  was  also  taught.  No  charge  Avas  made  for  the 
practical  instruction  imparted.  The  Broncho  .Juniors  AA'ere  awarded  a  pennant  for 
A^■inning   the   chamiponship   in   a   league   race   of   S4   games. 
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American  Forces  in  Germany 

By  Lew  Riess. 
Associate  Athletic  Director,   American    Y.M.C.A.,   A.F.G. 

For  the  second  successive  season  the  5th  Infantry  team  won  the  Base 
Ball  championship  of  the  American  Forces  in  Germany.  The  Yank  Rhine- 
landers  were  hungry  for  Base  Ball  and  nothing  but  another  war  could  have 
attracted  their  attention  from  the  wonderful  chase  for  the  Spalding  Cup 
and  the  "Y"  pennant  and  medals.  When  the  regular  A.F.  in  G.  big  league 
schedule  was  completed  three  teams  were  tied  for  top  honor — 5th  Infantry, 
Headquarters    Command    and    the    Quartermaster    Corps.       As    a    result    a 


1,  Major  General  H.  T.  Allen,  Commander  of  American  Forces  in  <;orni;ti:.v  _',  l'.rii,'a- 
dier  General  W.  J.  Johnston.  3,  Col.  W.  H.  Hay.  4.  E.  W.  Brannon.  Chief  Atliletic 
Piii-ftor  Y.M.C.A.  5.  Capt.  L.  S.  Gerow,  Chief  Athletic  Officer  A.F.G.  6,  Capt.  E. 
M.   Steward,   Athetic  Officer  Second  Brigade. 

special  series  was  arranged  to  decide  the  champions  for  the  year,  and  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away  the  Doughboys  from  Andernach  had 
fairly  won  the  honors  of  the  A.F.  in  G. 

To  the  enlightened  fans  and  oldtimers  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
team  won.     Intrepid  spirit,  fine  teamwork  and  fighting  ability  pulled  them 
through.    On  July  14  they  were  in  eighth  place,  but  by  consistent  play  they, 
fought  their  way  into  the  triple  tie  and  finally  the  championship. 

Headquarters  Command,  which  finished  in  second  place,  also  deserves 
much  credit.  This  team  was  not  so  steady  as  the  champions,  nor  did  it  have 
the  pitching  material.  Reynolds  was  forced  to  do  nearly  all  of  the  twirling 
and   many  times  during  the   season   was  badly   overworked. 

The  Quartermaste'rs  had  a  well-balanced  team  and  during  the  entire  Base 
Ball  season  won  more  games  on  the  whole  than  either  the  Command  or  the 


(1)    FIFTH   INFANTRY,    CHAMPIONS   1921.      (2)    QUARTERMASTER'S    CORPS.    (3) 
HEADQUARTERS  COMMAND. 
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Doughboys.     However,  inferior  play  at  critical  moments  caused  their  down- 
fall in  the  big  series.     In  those  contests  they  lacked  the  punch  that  wins. 

A.F.G.  LEAGUE  FINAL    STANDING. 

Team,                                   Won.  Lost.  PC.  Team.                .                   Won.  Lost.  PC. 

Hdqrs.  Corps   '20  7  .741       50th  Infantry  13  14  .481 

5th     Infantry     20  7  .741        Engineers     12  15  .444 

Q.M.C 20  7  .741        Field    Artillery    10  17  .370 

8th     Infantry     17  10  .629        Air  Service  6  21  .222 

M.D.T.C 14  13  .518        M.G.T.C 3  24  .111 

RESULT   OF   SPECIAL   CHAMPIONSHIP   SERIES. 

oth    Infantry    3       1        .750        Quartermasters    1       3        .250 

Hdqrs.   Command   2       2        .500 

The  prize  game  was  staged  at  Andernach  between  the  Quartermasters  and 
the  5th  Infantry  in  the  play-off  of  the  triple  tie  for  the  title.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  inning  the  Q.M.'s  were  leading  3  to  1.  The  Doughboys 
scored  once  in  the  eighth  and  again  in  the  ninth,  and  then  the  two  teams 
battled. until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  without  another  run.    The  score: 

QUARTERMASTERS.  5TH   INFANTRY. 

AB.  R.  H.PO.  A.  E.                                                   AB.  R.  H.PO.  A.  E. 

Strong,   cf    7  1  2  4  2  0  Doherty,    2b 7  0  0  7  3  0 

Gentzel,    3b 6  1  0  0  4  0  McAlpine,    3b 7  0  2  0  7  1 

Smith,    If    6  0  2  1  0  1  $  Whitehead,    ss,    p.    ..  7  2  4  3  6  3 

Luna,    2b 7  1  0  3  6  1  Dunlop,    lb 7  0  3  20  0  1 

Pritchett,     c 0  0  0  1  0  0  Hanhaide,   rf 7  0  1  2  1  0 

•Warrick,    c 7  0  1  11  0  1  Rentz,    c 7  0  1  11  1  1 

Timberlake,    lb 7  0  1  20  0  0  Crim,   p,    cf 7  0  0  3  3  1 

Northcutt,  rf 6  0  0  2  0  0  §Fraser,    ss 3  1  0  0  1  0 

Stuckey,    ss 7  0  1  5  6  1  TlWelshams,     ph 1  0  1  0  0  0 

Custard,    p 4  0  0  1  4  0  Fox,    cf 2  0  0  0  0  0 

tMartin,    p 3  0  1  0  2  0  Novak,    If 7  0  1  2  0  0 


Totals    60      3      8    48    24      4  Totals    62      3    13    48    22      7 

♦Warrick  substituted  for  Pritchett  in  the  first  inning  with  two  down.  fMartin 
substituted  for  Custard  in  the  ninth  inning  with  one  down.  ^Whitehead  substituted 
for  Crim  in  the  ninth.  Crim  going  to  center  field.  §Fraser  substituted  for  Welshams, 
who  had  gone  in  as  a  pinch  liitter  for  Fox,  Eraser  taking  Welsham's  place  as  a 
runner  on  first.     HWelshams  went  in  for  Fox   in  the  ninth   inning. 

Quartermasters    0      0      1      0      2      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0      0—3 

Bth     Infantry 100000011000000      0—3 

Summary:  Doubles— Whitehead,  Smith.  Sacrifice  hits— Northcutt,  Gentzel,  Fox. 
Double  play— Strong  to  Warrick.  Bases  on  balls— Off  Crim  1,  off  Custard  1.  Struck 
out— By  Custard  6;  by  Crim  3,  by  Martin  3,  by  Whitehead  8.  Stolen  bases— Timberlake, 
Gentzel,  Luna,  Whitehead.  Hit  by  pitcher— Timberlake,  Strong.  Passed  ball— Rentz 
1.  First  base  on  errors— Q.M.C.  7,  5th  Inf.  4.  Innings  pitched— Crim  9,  Whitehead 
7,  Custard  8  1-3,  Martin  7  2-3.  Umpires— Major  James  and  Chaplain  McNally.  Scorers 
— Brannon  and  Allie. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  customary  mythical  all-star  team  was 
selected  and  the  following  players  secured  berths: 

ALL-STAR  A.F.   IN  G.   BASE  BALL  TEAM,  1921. 

Catcher Pvt.  Cliff  Meeks,  8th  Infantry        Third  Base. Major  McAlpine,  5th  Infantry 

Pitcher.. Pvt.    Jack   Reynolds,    Hdq.    Com.        Shortstop Pvt.    Zedeker,   Hdq.    Com. 

First  Base.. Captain  Dunlop,  5th  Infantry        Left  Field Sgt.   Smith,  Q.M.   Corps 

Second   Base..  .Lieut.  Foster,   8th  Infantry         Center  Field Maj.   Strong,  Q.M.  Corps 

Second   Base.. Pvt.   Doherty,   5th   Infantry        Right  Field. Capt.  Whitehead,  5th  Infantry 

Those  voting  were  Major  McAlpine,  5th  Infantry;  Capt.  Steward,  Headquarters, 
Second  Brigade;  Capt.  W.  R.  Watson,  50th  Infantry;  Capt.  Pinkerton,  Headquarters 
Command;  Major  Strong,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Lieut.  Rickner,  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
tallion;  E.  W.  Brannon,  Chief  Athletic  Director,  and  L.  AV.  Riess,  Associate  Athletic 
Director.   Y.M.C.A. 
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The  success  of  the  Base  Ball  season  in  Germany  may  be  attributed  to 
Capt.  L.  S.  Gerow,  chief  athletic  officer,  and  E.  W.  Brannon,  chief  athletic 
director  of  the  Y.M.C.A..  who  had  sole  charge  of  sports.  To  D.  L.  Hen- 
derson, Charlie  Tooze,  R.  D,  Baker,  and  W.  H.  Hefelfinger  of  the  "Y,"  as 
well  as  to  the  athletic  officers  of  the  different  organizations,  goes  a  great 
share  of  the  credit.  <r>    <^    <^ 

BASE  BALL  AT  ROMAGNE,  FRANCE. 

When  a  Base  Ball  diamond  is  constructed  over  an  old  trench  and  shell- 
hole  section  of  a  famous  battlefield,  it  is  worth  recording  here.  This  work 
was  in  charge  of  F.  P.  Barrett  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  who  worked  in  co-operation 
with  Capt.  B.  L.  Maloney,  athletic  officer  with  the  American  Graves  Regis- 
tration Section  at  Romagne,  Sous-Montfaucon,  France. 

The  Base  Ball  field  was  constructed  on  the  hill  opposite  the  cemetery  and 
overlooking  the  men's  quarters.  This  particular  location  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  serious  fighting  of  the  war,  and  nothing  had  been  done 
since  to  reclaim  the  ground.  It  was  necessary  to  build  over  shell  holes  and 
dugouts,  which  required  much  work  such  as  filling  in,  grading,  etc.  The 
men,  for  administrative  purposes,  were  divided  into  six  working  sections  and 
a  Base  Ball  team  representing  each  section  was  formed  into  a  league.  Work 
finishing  at  5.30  p.m.,  the  men  had  time  to  eat  and  get  out  to  a  game  at  6.30. 
This  allowed  for  a  seven-inning   game   to   be   played   each   evening. 

o  o  o 

FORT  SLOCUM  (N.  Y.)  BASE  BALL  CLUB. 

The  Fort  Slocum  Base  Ball  Club,  under  the  management  of  Major  LeRoy 
Bartlett,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  won  the  military  championship  of  New 
York  Harbor  for  the  season  of  1921  and  was  awarded  a  trophy  therefor 
by  the  Corps  Area  Commander,  Major  General  Bullard.  The  finals  of 
the  corps  area  championship  between  the  winners  of  New"  York  Harbor 
and  the  winners  of  Camp  Dix  was  not  played  off  due  to  there  being  no  ap- 
propriation for  the  mileage  involved.  Fort  Slocum  had  a  very  successful 
season,  defeating  all  military  and  naval  teams  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  winding  up  the  season  by  winning  the  series  with  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  in  a  thrilling  game  won  in  the  ninth  inning  by  a  squeeze 
play.    The  record  of  the  club  follows: 

0— Catholic  Univ.  2  10— Crane  B.B.  Club  5  5— Fed.  Sugar,  Youkers  4 

7— Crane  B.B.  Club  6  21— Kev.  Ship.  N.Y.  Harb.  0  9— New  York  A.C.  10 

3— Fort  Hamilton  0  3^Fort  Hamilton  2  3—13  C.A.C.,  N.Y.,N.G.  0 

17— Chappaqua  B.B.  Club  2         11— Fort  Wadsworth  2  11— St.  Marys  B.B.  Club  4 

6— Fed.  Res.  Bank  3  2— Bushwick  B.B.  Club  1  3— Crescent  A.C.  6 

18— Naval  Air  Station  5  9— New  York  A.C.  7  S'— Crescent  A.C.  1  (14  inn) 

7_Fort  Totten  0  9— N.Y.  A.C.  10  (12  inn.)  3— New  York  A.C.  2 

6— Crane  B.B.  Club  2  4— Fed.  Sug.,Yonk.  3(12inn) 

The  personnel  of  the  team  included  Major  Bartlett,  manager;  Sgt.  Leaver, 
captain;  Sgt.  Randall,  assistant  manager,  and  the  following  players:  Mer- 
rill, catcher;  Floyd,  Brewer,  Dawson,  Winn,  Shields  and  Williams,  pitchers; 
Rowe,  first  base;  Leaver  and  Boyle,  second  base;  Brooks  and  Ellis,  third 
base;  Butler,  shortstop,  and  Coram.  Pancoast,  Adams,  Montgomery  and 
Ballon,  outfield. 


I 
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A  Base  Ball  Encyclopedia 

No  matter  how  competent  a  player  maj'  be  in  his  position,  there  is  always 
something  to  be  learned.  Ami  every  player  can  study  to  advantage  these 
volunu's  on  Base  Ball  subjects.  When  the  editor  of  the  Guide  traveled  with 
the  leading  teams  of  the  country  in  the  capacity  of  Base  Ball  reporter  f(»r 
metropolitan  newspapers,  and  afterwards  as  secretary  of  the  Giants  for 
seven  years,  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  see  a  big  league  star  reading  one 
of  the  familiar  books  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library  series.  One  famous 
pitcher  once  remarked  to  the  editor  that  had  he  known  in  his  early  years  of 
big  league  Base  Ball  of  a  simple  suggestion  in  "How  to  Pitch,"  it  would 
have  put  a  different  complexion  on  what  was  a  close  race  for  the  pennant 
and  possibly  a  world  series. 

How  to  Pitch. 

Originally  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Guide  especially  for  boys  and  re- 
vised yearly  by  him  since  then,  "How  to  Pitch"  has  become  almost  as  standard 
as  the  Base  Ball  Guide  itself.  How  to  hold  the  ball  for  the  various  curves, 
b(»w  to  work  the  batter,  what  to  <lo  with  runners  on  base,  how  to  place  the 
tif'lders — everything  that  the  pitcher  must  know  is  told  in  this  book.  Price 
25  cents.  ^ 

How  to  Catch—How  to  Run  Bases — Battery  Signals. 

The  catcher  is  the  eyes  of  the  team.  He  sees  the  whole  plan  of  the  field. 
He  sees  what  the  batter  sees  and  must  try  and  anticipate  the  hitter's 
thoughts  by  teamwork  with  the  pitcher  and  the  other  players.  On  his  quick 
eye  and  quick  mind  depend  the  strategy 'of  the  game.  For  that  reason  the 
subject  of  Base  Running  is  included  in  this  book  on  the  catcher's  duties.  The 
base-runner  has  the  catcher  at  his  mercy,  or  vice  versa.  The  directions  are 
impartial.  How  to  outwit  the  catcher  is  given  as  fully  as  how  to  put  oiit  the 
base-runner.  The  chapter  on  signals  is  illustrated  with  signs  used  by  some 
prominent  catchers,  subject,  of  course,  to  "change  without  notice."  Although 
he  may  not  be  interested  in  the  catcher's  duties,  every  player  on  the  team 
needs  this  book  if  he  hopes  to  help  his  team  by  clever  work  on  the  bases. 
Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Play  the  Infield  and  the  Outfield. 

Basemen  are  nowadays  expected  to  cover  more  ground  than  the  oldtime 
intield  men  did  and  are  exi)eete(l  to  work  with  the  outfielders  as  well.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  system  of  play  has  changed  greatly  and  players  must 
be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  their  fellow  players'  positions  as  Avell  as  their 
own  if  success  is  to  be  obtained.  Boys  who  play  in  any  of  the  infield  or  out- 
field positions  should  give  this  book  careful  study,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
written  and  most  instructive  of  the  entire  series.    Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Bat. 

No  matter  what  position  a  boy  plays  on  the  team  he  is  obliged  to  take  his 
turn  at  bat.  And  what  boy  does  not  like  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  bat  as  he 
makes  a  hefty  swing  that  sends  the  ball  sailing  away  oAer  the  heads  of  the 
outfielders?  In  "How  to  Bat"  is  told  not  only  how  to  hold  the  bat,  how  to 
stand  and  how  to  swing,  but  also  the  strategy  of  batting,  without  which  many 
strenuous  efforts  are  fruitless.  "How  to  Bat"  is  an  old  and  tried  favorite  and 
is  kept  up  to  date  with  all  of  the  latest  ideas.    Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Play  Base  Ball — for  Beginners. 

There  is  no  greater  ndmirei-  of  the  American  boy  than  .John  B.  Sheridan, 
the  originator  of  the  boy's  size  diamond.  For  years  Mr.  Sheridan  labored 
with  the  National  and  American  leagues  to  adopt  a  length  of  base  path  that 
would  be  more  suitable  for  the  j\inior  players,  and  recognizing  the  force  of 
IMr.  Sheridan's  arguments,  both  organizations  have  recommended  the  use  of 
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the  smaller  Size  diamond  for  juvenile  players.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  written  this 
book  so  plainly  that  every  boy  can  grasp  his  instructions  easily  and  quickly 
acquire  proficiency  in  many  points  that  ordinarily  he  never  would  have  a 
chance  to  learn.    The  pictures  are  especially  instructive.    Price  10  cents. 

Knotty  Problems. 

Although  the  Base  Ball  rules  are  to  a  large  extent  standardized,  never- 
theless there  are  always  occurring  incidents  in  *a  game  that  lead  to  opposite 
interpretations.  In  "Knotty  Problems,"  edited  by  Billy  Evans,  the  well  known 
American  League  umpire  and  newspaper  correspondent,  and  John  B.  Foster, 
editor  of  the  Guide,  numerous  questions  that  have  been  submitted  to  these 
authorities  on  the  code  are  answered.  Practically  every  point  that  is  raised 
annually  in  the  rules  has  had  a  precedent,  so  that  almost  any  dispute  can 
be  settled  immediately  by  reference  to  "Knotty  Problems."  As  interesting 
reading  for  the  "fan,"  there  is  nothing  can  excel  these  questions  and  answers. 
They  will  give  him  a  new  angle  to  the  game  and  afford  him  much  mental 
recreation.     Price  25  cents. 

How  to  Umpire. 

If  the  umpire  knows  his  business' — and  the  players  and  spectators  will  soon 
recognize  whether  he  does  or  not — the  playing  of  a  game  may  be  conducted 
with  as  much  decorum  as  a  court  room.  This  book  was  compiled  by  Billy 
Evans  of  the  American  League  and  presents  many  points  of  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  those  who  officiate  in  the  umpire's  position.    Price  25  cents. 

Athletic  Almanac. 

With  the  growth  of  track  and  field  sport  in  America  every  boy  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  records  of  the  champions  or  of  the  schools  and  colleges  in 
his  section.  The  Almanac  holds  the  same  position  in  track  and  field  sport 
that  the  Guide  does  in  Base  Ball.  It  contains  records  of  every  event  of  im- 
portance, and  many  foreign  records,  also  world  records  and  Olympic  Games 
results.  Profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  of  leading  runners  and  college 
and  school  groups.     Price  25  cents. 

Base  Ball  Record. 

"The  Little  Red  Book"  has  grown  to  a  volume  of  almost  400  pages,  full 
of  the  greatest  lot  of  records  that  have  ever  been  compiled.  Not  only  the  cur- 
rent history  of  Base  Ball  is  presented,  but  page  after  page  of  records  of  inter- 
est concerning  every  department  of  the  game.  It  has  taken  years  to  verify 
many  claims  for  recognition  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  information 
anywhere  but  in  the  Spalding  Record.  Additional  features  comprise  the 
Hall  of  Fame  as  selected  for  the  National  and  American  Leagues  and  a  section 
of  College  Base  Ball.  No  fan  can  afford  to  overlook  the  Record.  It  will 
•settle  many  arguments  and  provide  hours  of  interesting  information.  Price 
25  cents. 

Spalding  Catalogue. 

Everyone  who  is  interested  in  athletic  sports  should  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
Spalding  Catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  If  you  are  a  Base 
Ball  player,  there  are  pictures  and  prices  of  all  the  Various  mitts,  gloves, 
shoes — all  the  paraphernalia  used  in  the  game — and  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  style  of  bat  used  by  leading  players  whose  signatures  comprise 
the  "Spalding  Autograph"  line  of  bats.  Bats  Avere  one  of  the  first  articles 
made  by  Spalding's  when  they  started  in  business  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
and  through  all  these  years  their  bat  manufacture  has  kept  pace  with  their 
improvement  in  all  other  implements  for  the  game.  Every  player  owes  it  to 
himself  to  use  the  best,  and  when  he  uses  a  Spalding  bat  he  is  getting  every- 
thing that  nature  and  human  care  can  produce.  Insist  upon  seeing  the 
Spalding  trade  mark  when  you  go  to  buy  a  bat. 

In  addition  to  Base  Ball,  tennis,  track,  bathing  suits,  golf,  boxing  gloves^ 
striking  bags  and  other  equipment  is  not  overlooked.  All  are  illustrated  and 
full  descriptions  given.  Send  a  post-card  to  the  nearest  Spalding  store  to 
save  time ;  a  list  of  stores  is  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  Guide. 
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MILLER  HUGGINS 


Manager 


NEW  YORK  YANKEES 


Says 

The  Sporting  News 

is  "The  best  baseball 
paper  published" 

You  will  like  it,  too,  just  as 
do  B.  B.  Johnson,  Ty  Cobb, 
Geo.  Sisler,  Tris  Speaker, 
and  others  who  declare  *C/je 
Sporting  ^ews  as  the  best  ever. 

It  has  been  published  weekly 
the  year  'round  since  1886. 
Exclusively  baseball.  Box 
scores  of  major  and  minor 
leagues  in  season.  Just  what 
every  fan  wants  to  receive 
regularly. 

Special 
Introductory  Offer 

Attach  $1.00  in  stamps  or  currency 
and  as  a  special  inducement  for 
you  to  subscribe,  we  will  send  you 
in  connection  with  The  Sporting 
News  for  three  months,  a  set  of 
si«  of  the  niftiest  pictures  of  star 
ball  players  you  ever  saw.  If  you 
live  in  Canada,  send  $1.25.  Re- 
member this  is  a  special  offer  made 
only  to  new  subscribers  and  must 
be    taken    advantage  of    at    once. 

For  sample  copy,  write 

C.  C.  SPINK  &  SON,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Who's  Who  in  Baseball 

Has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  improved  and  now 

contains    the  complete    records  including    the    1921 

records  of  every  "star"  and  important  player  now 

playing  in  the  major  leagues. 

Who's  Who  in  Baseball  UtTy 

Compiled  by  John  J.  Lawres  and  E.  J.  Lanigan  for  the  Baseball  Magazine  Co. 

Contains  authentic  and  complete  records  of  every  important  player  in  the  National 
and  American  Leagues.  The  height,  weight,  age  and  birthplace  of  every 
player  is  given  together  with  the  complete  list  of  all  professional  ball  clubs  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  The  batting  average  of  every  player  is  traced 
year  by  year,  giving  the  complete  list  of  numbers  of  hits,  runs,  stolen  bases,  etc. — 
six  columns  of  important  figures.  In  addition  the  leading  pitchers  of  both  leagues 
are  treated  in  the  most  comprehensive  manner,  giving  games  pitched,  wins,  losses, 
average  effectiveness,  etc.  More  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  players, 
comprising  all  the  leading  members  of  both  leagues  are  treated  in  a  manner  which 
for  thoroughness  and  general  instructiveness  has  never  been  equalled. 

FREE FREE FREE 

With  Year's   Subscription  to  Baseball  Magazine  at  ^2.00 

Send  us  your  order  at  once  and  get  a 
copy   of  this   valuable    book   FREE. 


is  the  Best  Man's  Magazine  pub- 
lished, the  only  National  Publi- 
cation devoted  to  Baseball. 


The  Baseball  Magazine 

You  are  not  a  real  "  Fan "  unless  you  read  the  Baseball  Magazine 

We  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  this  offer  without  notice.      To  make  sure  of  getting 
"  yours" — Send  in  your  order  today. 

Yearly  Subscription  Without  Premium,  ^2.00 
COUPON 


BASEBALL  MAGAZINE  CO.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  ^2.00  (Foreign,  ^2.50)  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to 

Baseball  Magazine  for  one  year,  starting  with 

issue — and  send  me  FREE,  postage  prepaid,  a  copy  of  WHO'S  WHO  IN   BASEBALL. 

Name, City 

Street    State. 
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Official  National  League   Ball 


REG.  U.  S.  BAT.  OFF. 


No.  1.  Adopted  by  the 
National  League  and  used 
in  all  championship 
games.  Horsehide  cover. 
Patent  cork  center  (pat- 
ented August  31,  1909). 
Double  stitched,  red  and 
black.  Each  ball  packed 
in  a  separate  box,  and 
sealed  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  League  regula- 
tions. Warranted  to  last 
a  full  game  when  used 
under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. 

EacK  $2.00 


No.  BI.  "Official  National  League"  Jr.  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off).  Patented  cork  center. 
(Patented  August  31,  1909).  Made  exactly  the  same  as  the  No.  1  ball,  except  slightly 
smaller  in  size,  and  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  approved  for  Junior  players 
by  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues.  Endorsed  by 
John  B.  Sheridan,  originator  of  the  Boys'  Size  Base  Ball  Diamond.  Games  played  by 
junior  clubs  with  this   ball  count  as  legal  championship   games Each,  $1.30 

No.  OR.  "Rubber  Cored  League."  Pure  Para  rubber  center.  Same  type  as  the  original 
Spalding  ball  adopted  by  the  National  League  in  1878  and  used  exclusively  until  the 
adoption  of  the  cork  center  No.  1  ball  in  1911.  Wound  in  the  same  manner  as  the  No. 
1    ball.      Horsehide   cover;    red    and   black    stitching Each,   $1.7.> 

No.  2.  "Minor  League."  Horsehide  cover.  Yarn  wound,  full  size  ball  of  League 
quality Each,    $1..50 

No.  2RC,  "College  League."  An  excellent  rubber  center  ball  for  general  practice.  Horse- 
hide cover.      Yarn   wound,   full   size  and  weight Each,  $1.23 

No.  .3RC.  "Professional."  Rubber  core.  Y'arn  wound.  Horsehide  cover.  Well  made  and 
substantial Each,    $1.00 

No.  4.  "Match."  Another  first  class  practice  ball.  Horsehide  cover,  rubber  core  and 
yarn    wound.    Full    size Each,    75c. 

No.  5.  "King  of  the  Diamond."  Full  size.  Well  made  of  good  material  and  has  horse- 
hide  cover Each,    50c. 

No.  7B.  "Junior  Professional."  Slightly  under  regular  size.  Horsehide  cover,  very  lively 
boys'    size    ball Each,    50c. 

No  10.  "Lively  Bounder."  Rubber,  cotton  wound.  Horsehide  cover,  boys'  size.  A 
very  lively  ball Each,   50c. 

No.     6.     "Star."     Full    size.     Durable   cover,   well    made "       25c. 

No.     8.     "League  Junior."     A  popular  boys'  size  ball.     Well  made,  durable  cover.      "       25c. 

No.  13.     "Rocket."     A  good   lively   boys'   size  ball;   two-piece  cover "       15c. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 


sporting  Life 

^'America's  National  Sports  Weekly'' 

The  pioneer  Base  Ball  publication  of  America 
is  back  again— beginning  March  16th. 

The  new  SPORTING  LIFE  is  an  old  valued 
name  in  a  new  dress,  with  up-to-the-minute 
ideas.  It  gives  the  news  and  gossip  of  base  ball 
and  also  features  other  big  sports,  such  as 
boxing,  foot  ball,  golf,  tennis,  track  and  field  and 
the  like,  when  of  National  interest. 

SPORTING  LIFE  is  the  recognized 
base  ball  weekly  of  the  country,  and 
is  the  official  publication  of  the  Base 
Ball  Writers  Association  of  America. 

Well  written,  profusely  illustrated. 

Ten  cents  the  copy. 

Sporting  Life 

Keith's  Theatre  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


m 


Base  Ball  Bats 

•'Spalding  Black  Betsy."  Made  from  the  finest  qaality  extra  selected 
second  growth  northern  white  ash,  thoroughly  seasoned.  This  bat  has 
a  large  batting  surface,  good  size,  with  6  inches  of  tape,  and  is  a 
heavy  bat  with  tremendous  driving  power.  Exact  duplicate  model  of 
the  bat  used  by  Joe  Jackson  and   a   number  of   other  great  batters   and 

has  a  black  stained  body  with  yellow  stained  handle Each,  $2.30 

No.  300B.  "Heavy  Hitters'  Model."  The  ash  in  these  bats  is  a  special 
selection  as  to  strength,  from  the  tremendous  quantity  of  sticks  that  we 
keep  in  our  Chicago  yard,  seasoning  in  the  open  air.  The  strongest 
sticks  go  into  this  grade  bat.  Very  dark  brown  stained  except  12 
inches    of    handle    left    natural.      Tape    wound    grip.      Hard    filled,    high 

French     pohshed Each,  $2.50 

In  Twelve  Special  Models  as  follows: 

Bl.       Norman    Elberfeld    Model. 

B2.       Larry   Lajoie  Model. 

B3.       Hans    Wagner    Model. 

B4.       Sam   Crawford   Model. 

B5.       Johnnie    Evers     Model. 

B6.      Harry    Davis    Model. 
No.  SeOA.       "Spalding    Autograph." 


B7.       Frank    Frisch    Model. 
B8.       Miller    Huggins    Model. 
B9.        Sam    Crawford   Model. 
BIO.     Harry  Davis   Model. 
Bll.     Roger    Bresnahan    Model. 
B12.     Larry  Lajoie  Model. 
Made    from    finest    quality,    extra 
selected,   specially  hard   osage   ash  of  the  choicest,   densest   quality   and 
thoroughly    seasoned.       The    color    of    this    wood    is     a    greenish    gray, 
stamped  with  A.   G.  Spalding  &  Bros.'  autograph  die  burnt  in.     Finished 
with    the    finest,    smoothest,    high    French    polish,    and    is    not    only    the 
handsomest  bat  but  the  highest  quality  bat  ever  produced.    Each,  $2.50 
Made   in  Twelve  Different  Models   as  follows : 

Harry    Davis    Model. 
Fred    Clarke    Model. 
Fred   Clarke   Model. 
Charlie    Herzog     Model. 
Frank   Chance   Model. 
Buddy  Ryan  Model. 


300A.     Vic    Saier    Model.  306A. 

301A.     Tommy   Leach   Model.  307A. 

302A.     Sam  Crawford  Model.  308A. 

303A.     Special    Yale    Univ.    Model.     309A. 

304A.     Special  Univ.  of  111.  Model.       310A. 

?05A.  J ohn  "Chief"  Meyers  ModeL  311A. 
No.  250.  "Players'  Autograph."  Oil  tempered  in  boiling  oil,  hard 
filled,  hand  rubbed,  representing  without  question  the  highest  devel- 
opment in  bat  manufacture  ever  attained.  Material  used  in  this  line 
is  the  best  second  growth,  specially  selected  northern  white  ash,  of 
the  finest  quality  obtainable  without  reference  to  cost.  Bats  are 
exact  duplicates  of  the  players  whose  autographs  appear  thereon  and 
are  scientifically  correct  for  the  most  skillful  and  highest  development 
of  batting.  Nothing  more  can  be  said  or  need  be  said,  as  the  record 
of  the  players  whose  autographs  appear  on  the  bats  stand  for  them- 
selves as  a  proof  of  the  foregoing  statements Each,  $2.25 

Carried    in    stock    in   following    models : 


George  H.   Sisler 
Samuel    E.    Crawford 
Thomas    H.    Griffith 
F.    Frisch 
Dave  J.  Bancroft 
Cy    Williams 
Chas.  J.  Hollocher 
Frank  Snyder 


Jack   Fournier 
R.  T.  Peckinpaugh 
George  L.  Kelly 
Davis     Robertson 
Ross  Youngs 
Miller  J.  Huggins 
Harry  H.  Davis 


Frank  M.  Schulte 
John  J.  Evers 
Vic  Saier 
Lew  McCarty 
Roger  P.  Bresnahan 
Norman  Elberfeld 
Fred  C.  Clarke 
Joe  Dugan 


See  Spalding  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue  for  lengths  and  weights  of  above  bats. 


m 
m 

mi 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding   Athletic    Goods. 


Base  Ball  Bats 

"Players'  Model."  These  bats  are  the  latest  development  of  the  Spald- 
ing bat  business,  giving  advantage  of  choice  models  in  lighter  weights, 
enabling  the  university,  college,  high  school  or  the  amateur  and  semi- 
professional  team  to  handle  these  bats  with  perfect  freedom  of  mo- 
tion. Same  quality  of  wood  as  Players'  Autograph  bats.  Each,  $2.25 
Made  in  the  following  models: 
Jack  Pickett  Model  Meyers  Model  Smith  Model 

Bancroft  Model  Buddy  Ryan  Model  Fournier  Model 

Burns  Model  Doyle  Model  Kelly  Model 

Snyder  Model  Dugan  Model  Hawks  Model 

No.  250Y.  Light  flame  burnt  all  over  body  of  bat.  Tape  for  five 
inches  of  grip;  yellow  filler,  finely  polished  choice  second  growth 
northern  white  ash.     Assorted  models   of  the  best  selection.  .Each,  $2.25 

No.  250F.  Spalding  hardwood  fungo  bat.  Made  of  the  very  finest 
second  growth  northern  white  ash,  yellow  stained,  hot  oil  tempered, 
hand-rubbed,    finest     quality Each,    $2.25 

Special  Model  Bats.  Same  as  we  have  made  for  the  most  famous  bats- 
men on  National  and  American  League  teams.  Supplied  on  special 
order.      Hand-turned,    professional   oil    finished Each,  $2.25 

No.  200M.  Yellow  stained,  oil  tempered,  finely  polished,  9-inch  taped 
grip;  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  second  growth  white  ash  of  high 
quality,   very    resilient    and   splendid   driving    power Each,   $1.75 

No.  200S.  Yellow  stained,  mottled  burnt,  plain  handle  finely  polished, 
made  of  specially  selected,  thoroughly  seasoned,  second  growth  white 
ash;     splendid     quality Each,  $1.75 

No.  150T.  Natural  hard  filler.  Mottled  burnt,  finely  polished;  9-inch 
taped  grip.  Made  of  second  growth  selected  white  ash;  full-sized- 
men's   bat.     Assortment  consists  of  choicest  lot  of  models ...  Each,  $1.50 

No.  125W.  Willow  Fungo,  new  finish,  light  flame  burnt  all  over,  yellow 
stained  and  finely  polished.  This  bat  is  not  legal  in  the  official  game, 
but  is  used  for  batting  up  flies  and  general  batting  practice,  and  be- 
cause  of   its    extreme   lightness    is   very   popular Each,   $1.25 

No.  lOOJ.  "Junior  Autograph."  These  bats  bear  the  autograph  stamp 
of  J.  B.  Sheridan,  author  of  official  base  ball  rules  for  junior  players. 
Yellow  stained,  oil  tempered,  hard  filled,  finely  polished  and  made  of 
the  same  quality  and  material  as  the  regular  autograph  bats  are  made. 
Exact  duplicate  of  the  bat  used  by  the  player  whose  au'ograph 
appears  on  the  back,  except  it  is  cut  down  in  size,  both  diameter  and 
length,  to  ma've  it  adaptable  for  the  use  of  a  small  boy.... Each,  $1.00 

No.  lOOB.  Mottled  burnt,  yellow  stained,  filled  and  polished ;  31  inches 
long,  made  from  excellent  quality  second  growth  white  ash.  Assorted 
models Each,     $1.00 

No.  SOW.  Boys'  Basswood  bats,  burnt  all  over,  yellow  stained  and 
finely  polished.  Large  batting  surface  and  light  weight,  suitable  for 
young'  boys    playing    junior   games  . Each,    50c. 

No.  SOB.  Boys'  Hard  Wood  Bat.  Yellow  stained  and  polished.  28 
inches  long.  This  bat  is  made  from  excellent  quality  second  growth 
white    ash,    nicely    finished Each,    50c. 

No.  25B.  Natural  color,  spotted  burnt  and  varnished,  made  of  white 
ash   of   splendid   quality,   26   inches   in   length Each,   25c. 

WE  DO   NOT   GUARANTEE   BATS   AGAINST  BREAKING. 


'rices   sit 


hject   to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian   prices,   see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


Catchers'  Mitts 


No.  12-0.  "Honor."  Chocolate 
brown  horsehide  leather,  smooth 
grain;  patent  back  fastening; 
King  Patent  Lacing,  making  pad- 
ding non-shif  table;  roll  type 
black  leather  binding ;  welted 
seams ;  double  finger  stitching ; 
strap-and-buckle  device  between 
thumb  and  palm  for  adjusting 
depth  of  pocket... Each,  $15.00 
No.  lO-O.  "World  Series."  Fin- 
est  selected  smooth  grain  horse- 
hide  leather,  light  brown  in 
"  color.  Moulded  one-piece  deep 
pocket  face;  patent  back  con- 
struction as  No.  12-0.  Dark 
brown,  roll  type  leather  bind- 
ing and  the  adjustable  pocket 
feature   as    in   the   Honor. 

Each,  $13.50 
No.  8-0.  "Three-and-Out."  As 
No.  lO-O,  except  smaller  and 
more  compact  and  instead  of 
patent  back  has  regular  strap- 
and-buckle  fastening;  felt  pad- 
ded  leather   extension   to   prevent 

chafing Each,    $13.50 

Collegiate."      Full    moulded;    olive    horsehide    leather,    smooth    grain;    brown 
binding,  tan  leather  lacing.      Strap-and-buckle  fastening   at   wrist;  felt   pad   pro- 
lection"  and    strap-and-buclde    adjustable    attachment    between    thumb    and    palm. .  .$12.00 
No.   OK.     "OK  Model.'     Full  moulded  face.     Dark  brown  horsehide  leather;  light  brown 
leather     binding.         Hand-formed     special    padding;     regulation     padding     and     fastening 

features Each,   $10.00 

No.  5-0.     "League    Extra."      Smooth    grain    horsehide    leather,    olive    color.      Olive    green 
face,    flat    style    binding,    strap-and-buckle    thumb    adjustment    and    similar    fastening    at 

wrist,    with    pad    protection Each,    $8.50 

No.  4-'0.     "League    Special."       As     No.     5-0,    but    smaller    in    size,    professional    pattern. 

Black,   full   grain   horsehide.      Material   throughout    is    substantial Each,   $6.50 

No.  O.     "Interstate."      Regulation   style,  with  strip  around  entire  mitt.     Face  and  fingers 

light    brown    horsehide Each,    $5.00 

No.  AA.     "Athletic."      Black    horsehide   leather.      Full   size;   regulation   features    and   fas- 
tenings.    Leather  lace;  filling  same  as  used  in  Nos.  O  and  4-<0 Each,  $4.00 

No.   IC.     "Backstop."       Full     size,     regulation.       Face     and     fingers     of     wine    tan    mitten 
leather;    back    of   brown   leather.      Thumb    and    palm    lacing,    strap-and-buckle   fastening; 

well     padded Each,     $3.25 

No.  3L.     "Amateur."      Olive    colored    leather    face,    fingers    and    back.      Strap-and-buckle 

fastening   at   wrist;    cambric    binding Each,   $2.50 

No.  3A.     "Public    School."      Brown    colored    leather    face    and    fingers,    with    olive    fabric 

back    and    imitation    leather    side    piece Each,    $1.50 

No.  4E.     "Boys'  Amateur."     Brown  colored  leather  face  and  fingers,  canvas  back,  imita- 
tion   leather   side    piece.      Good    size;    strap-and-buckle    at    wrist Each,   $1.25 

No.  4D     "First   Choice."     Boys',  with  olive  leather  face  and  fingers.     Olive  fabric  back; 
strap-and-buckle    at    wrist..' Each,     1.00 


No.  12-0.  Honor. 


No.  6-0.    ' 
roll  type  b 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian   prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


B 


asemen  s 


Mitts 


No.  ABX.  "Slick-on-the-Hand."  High- 
est type  of  basemen's  mitt  construc- 
tion and  known  as  the  "thumb  model." 
Thumb  part  set  into  face  of  glove  in 
a  way  to  bring  thumb  to  the  front,  al- 
lowing natural  freedom  of  action. 
"Hinged  model"  method  of  padding 
permits  freedom  of  action  when  clos- 
ing hand  to  catch  ball.  Chocolate  brown 
horsehide  leather,  specially  selected  for 
pliability  necessary  in  basemen's  glove. 
Contains      special     features     of     thumb 

and  wrist  adjustment Each,  $9.00 

No.  AXP.  "World's  Series."  Profes- 
sional model,  large  size.  Best  selected 
drab  suede  finished  horsehide,  flex- 
ible, strong  and  durable.  Hand-formed 
hinged  type  padding.  Laced  all  around 
edges,  strap-and-buckle  thumb  adjust- 
ment    and     strap-and-buckle    at    wrist. 

No.  ABX  Roll    leather    binding Each,    $8.00 

No.  BXS.  "League  Special."  Medium  size,  standard  model.  Pocket  in  center  is  deep 
and  palm  is  well  protected.  Choice  light  brown  horsehide  leather,  smooth  finish. 
Strap-and-buckle   at   wrist    and    thumb.      This    is    a    ready-to-wear    mitt    and    requires    no 

breaking    in Each,    $7 .50 

Nq.  BXB.  "Well  Broke."  Face  and  back  are  of  brown  horsehide,  full  grain,  and  lin- 
ing of   mitten  leather.     Glove   thumb   model Each,  $7.00 

No.  CXP.     "Club   Special."     Specially   selected   chocolate   horsehide   grained   leather   face 

and  back.     Well   padded,  leather   laced.     Strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $6.00 

No.  CD.  "Red  Oak."  Olive  colored  leather  throughout.  Leather  binding.  Strap-and- 
buckle    fastening Each,     $5.00 

No.  DE.  "Favorite."  Black  horsehide  leather,  brown  leather  binding.  Strap-and- 
buckle   fastening    at    thumb Each,    $5.00 

No.  ex.  "Semi-Pro."  Cream  grained  horsehide;  leather  laced;  wrist  and  thumb  pad- 
ding.    Strap-and-buckle  fastening;  bound  with  black  leather Each,  $3.50 

No.  CXS.      "Amateur."      Men's  size.       Brown  leather  with  white  imitation  leather  binding. 

Laced  all  around  except  at  heel;  good  padding.     Strap-and-buckle  fastening Each,  $3.00 

No.  DX.     "Double   Play."     Men's    size.     Black   leather   with   wine  color  cambric   binding. 

Laced    except    at    heel.      Strap-and-buckle    fastening Each,  $2.50 

No.  DY.  "Fast  Play."  Wine  color  leather,  with  strap-and-buckle  at  wrist.  Laced  ex- 
cept   at    heel Each,    $2.00 

No.  EX.     "League   Junior."     Wine   colored   face;    olive   fabric    palm   and   back.      Suitably 

padded.     Strap-and-buckle   at   wrist;   laced   at   thumb Each,   $1.75 

No.  FX.     "Home  Run."     For  school   and   amateur  players.     Brown  leather,  khaki  fabric 

palm;  strap-and-button  at  wrist,  laced  at  thumb Each,  $1.25 

No.  GX.  ''Perfection."  Serviceable  brown  leather  with  fabric  palm ;  strap-and-button 
at   wrist.      For    younger   school   boys    and   junior    teams Each,  $1.00 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding   Athletic   Goods. 


Fielders'  Gloves 

No.  AAH.  "Legion."  We  emphasize  in  this 
new  1922  glove,  the  double  palm  consisting 
of.  two  pieces  of  same  grade  of  leather 
cemented  together,  practically  doubling  the 
life  of  the  glove,  care  being  taken  to  retain 
the  flexibility  of  leather  so  necessary  in  a 
fielder's  glove.  Like  all  of  our  fielders' 
gloves,  it  has  the  patented  diverted  seams 
between  the  fingers,  a  most  important  factor 
in  its  wearing  qualities.  The  leather  is  the 
best  selected  brown  horsehide.  Full  leather 
lining,  lacing  at  wrist,  and  all  the  refine- 
ments   of    makeup    that    this    class    of    glove 

calls   for Each,  $8.00 

No.  AAl.  "Winner."  Also  a  new  1922  model. 
Choicest  tan  horsehide  glove  leather,  with 
brown  leather  roll  binding;  lined  with  fine 
glove  leather.  No.  AAl  has  a  deep  pocket 
with  but  little  padding  in  center  ef  palm, 
but  heel  and  edges  are  well  padded.  Ad- 
justable  padding.     We  forecast   this   glove   as 

No.  AAH  a    popular    pro    model Each,  17.00 

No.  BBH.  "Honor."  A  standard  professional  model.  Drab  glove  horsehide  leather, 
suede  finish.  Lining  is  also  of  horseside,  equal  in  quality  to  the  outer  shell,  giving  this 
glove    wonderful    wearing    qualities.       Wrist    is    laced    for    adjustable    padding.       Brown 

leather    trim Each,     $7.00 

No.  BBl.  "World  Series."  Similar  to  No.  BBH,  with  the  exception  of  the  lining,  which 
is  glove  leather  instead  of  horsehide.  Leather  lined  throughout,  welted  seams,  choco- 
late   color    binding Each,     $6.00 

No.  PXL.  "Professional."  Special  drab  suede  finished  horsehide  of  soft  texture  and 
great  durability;  leather  lined;  web  -thumb.  Hand  made  padding,  light  in  center  of 
palm,  well  proportioned  elsewhere.  The  original,  wide  little  finger  model. .  .Each,  $5.50 
No.  SS.  "Short  Finger."  Made  up  of  same  kind  of  material  as  in  PXL,  but  differing  in 
model.  No.  SS  has  shorter  and  wider  fingers,  palm  lightly  padded,  with  a  medium 
amount  in  other  essential  parts.  Full,  deep  pocket.  Popular  pro  model. ..  .Each,  $5.50 
No.  XWL.  "League  Special."  Regulation  professional  style.  Light  brown  horsehide, 
leather  grained  finish.  Full  lined;  laced  wrist;  diverted  seams;  web  thumb.  No.  XWL 
has  wide  little  finger,  special  hand  made,  medium  padding  in  heel  and  fingers  and  light 
in    center Each,    $5.50 

FRED    CLARKE   SUN   GLASSES  ~ 

Glasses   are  made   with   an   attachment   that   hinges   on   to   the  cap 
and  can  be  turned   up   out   of   the  way   when   not  needed. 
No.  2.     Fred    Clarke    Sun    Classes.      Complete    with    attachment 
for    fastening    to    cap Pair,    $12.00 

Price  does  not  include  cap. 
SPALDING    REGULAR    SUN    GLASSES    FOR    OUTFIELDERS 
No.  1.     Good    quality    metal    frames.       Complete    with    case. 

Pair,    $1.25    Copyright.  LesHe's  Weekly 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian  prices,   see  special  Canadian  ccUalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


Fielders'  Gloves 


No.  2W  "Minor  League."  First  class  qual- 
ity, smooth  grain,  black  horsehide.  Leather 
lined;  white  roll  leather  binding  and  welt- 
ing. Laced  at  wrist;  web  thumb.  Profes- 
sional    model.. Each,     $5.50 

No.  3X.  "Semi-Pro."  Another  wide  little 
finger  style.  Drab  horsehide,  suede  finish. 
Leather   lined.      Web    thumb    and    hand   made 

padding      Each,     $5  00 

No.  2X.  "City  League."  Same  in  quality 
and  style  as  No.  3X,  but  made  of  smooth 
grain  olive  horsehide.  Brown  leather  trim- 
mings  Each,      S5.00 

No.  4X.  "Match."  Pro  model.  Black  horse- 
hide throughout.  Tan  glove  leather,  lined; 
medium      padding;      laced      at      wrist;      web 

thvimb,    laced    he!.-! Each,    $4.00 

No.  XL.     "Club  Special."      Professional  model ; 
wide    little    finger.      Pearl    horsehide,    smooth 
grain.        Leather     lined;     laced      wrist;      well 
padded;    web    thumb;    black    trimming. 
No.   2W.  Each,  $4.00 
No.  WW.     "Wonder."     Made    on    professional    lines,    with    wide    little    finger    and    web 
thumb.      Cream    grained    horsehide;    full    leather    lining;    laced    at    wrist;    black    trim- 
ming  Each,  $4.00 

No.  MO.    "Ours."    Selected  cream  grained  horsehide  leather;  full  leather  lined. .     "         3.50 
No.  XS.     "Practice."      Brown    leather    glove;    olive   leather   lining;    felt    palm    and    adjust- 
able   felt    padding Eaoli,    $3.00 

No.   MT.     "League,     Jr."       Cream     grained     horsehide     leather,     palm     pad;     very     well 

made Each,    $3.00 

No.   15.     "Regulation."      Men's    size.       Olive    tanned    leather,    welted    seams    and    leather 

lined Each,     $2.50 

No.   15B.     "Champion."      Black   leather,   laced    at    heel,    making    padding   adjustable.      For 

those  who  like   a   black  glove  this   is   a   "dandy" Each,   $2.00 

No.   15T.     "Club    Special."      Men's    size.      Special    olive    tanned    leather;    laced    at    wrist. 

leather     palm     lining Each,  $2.00 

No.   15W.     "Mascot."     Men's    size.      Brown    leather,    fabric    lining "  1.75 

No.  22.     "Boys'   Amateur."     A   specially  large   size  amateur  glove  of  brown  leather,  with- 
out   seam.       Excellent     value Each,    $l.r>0 

No.   14.     "Favorite."      Youths'    size.      Made    of    good    quality   brown    leather,    with    leather 

palm    lining Each,     $1.25 

No.   17.      "Youths'."      For   the    little   fellows.      Good    size.      Brown    leather.      Palm    leather 

lined Each,  $1 .00 

No.  31X.     "Captain."     Olive  or  brown  leather.     Felt  palm,  outseam   style....     "  .75 

SPALDING    GLOVE    SOFTENER 
Oil   or  grease  of   any  kind   shouid   not   be  used   on   Spalding   Base   Ball    Mitts   or   Gloves    for 
breaking  in.     This   preparation,  which  we  have  had  compounded   especially  for  the   pur- 
pose,  is   the  only   material   that   should   be   used Box,   10c. 


Prices   subject  to  change  without  notire.      For  Canadian   prices,  see  special  Canadian   catalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


Catchers'  Masks 

No.  1.  "League."  Light  metal  composition,  hav- 
ing special  patented  features.  Used  by  all  league 
catchers.  Instead  of  the  old  style  'wire  mesh 
front,  this  mask  has  the  rigid  %-inch  round 
bars,  permitting  clear  vision  without  removing 
the     mask     from     the     head     when     catching     fly 

balls     Each,     $13.50 

No.  12CL.  "World  Series."  (Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 
Special  patented  truss  supported  frame,  besides 
double  wiring  at  point  where  greatest  strength  is 
needed,  and  patented  wire  connection  where  ver- 
tical wires  join  eye  wires.  Improved  padding. 
Diamond  shaped  opening  in  front  of  mouth..  .$8.00 
No.  10-OW.  "Ear  Protecting."  Patented  wire  ar- 
rangement for  protecting  ears.  Steel  reinforce- 
_^^^^__^__^_^^^_^^__  ment     where    main     vertical    wires    join    the    eye 

No.    1  ^^^BmmHBIP^  wires.     Circular  shaped  opening  in  front   of  mouth. 

Light    as    consistent    with    safety Each,    $6.75 

No.  4-0.     "Sun  Protecting."     Has  a  sunshade  that  protects  eyes  without  obstructing  view. 

Light,  strong,  durable,  diamond  s^haped  opening  in  front  of  mouth.      Padding..  .Each,  $6.00 

No.  0-P.     "Semi-Pro."     Light     in     weight,     yet     constructed     to     give  , ample     protection. 

Opening  in  front   of  mouth.      Leather   covered   padding Each,  $4.50 

No.  OX.  "Men's  Size."  Frame  of  steel  wire,  electric 
welded,  finished  in  black.  Strong,  serviceable  and  neat 
appearing.     Face  pad  leather  covered,  leather  chin  strap. 

Elastic   head    band ■ Each,   $2.75 

No.  OXB,     "Youths'."     Exactly    same     as     No.     OX,     only 

smaller   size   for   boys'   wear Each,  $2.75 

No.  A.  "Youths'."  Electric  welded  steel  wire  frame, 
black   finished,  soft  leather  covered  pads,  and   chin  pad; 

elastic    head    strap Each,    $1.75 

No.  X.  "Boys'."  Electric  welded;  black  finish  frame, 
leather  covered  pads;  leather  chin  strap,  elastic  head 
strap     Each,    $1.00 

UMPIRES'  MASKS 
No.  UO.     "Super-Protected."      Wires    support    each    other 

and   are  arranged   according    to   an    entirely   new    principle 

of    construction    which    causes    the    ball    to    deflect    when 

striking  against  mask   and   preventing  a  solid  blow.     Fitted 

with  special  soft,  comfortable  padding  and  folding  padded 

ear   protectors.      Handy    for   traveling Each,    $9.00 

No.   PM.     Umpires'     Mask     with     full     protection     for     all 

parts   of   the   head Each,   $9.00  No.    UO 

CATCHERS'  LEG  GUARDS 

No.  33.  As  supplied  to  all  prominent  league  catchers.  Knee  guard  of  molded  sole 
leather,  leg  piece  padded  with  reeds;  light  and  strong;  special  ankle  pads  as  protection 
from   sharp   spikes.      Covered   with    special    quality   white   leather Pair,  $9.00 

No.  RB.  Plain  style,  fiber  leg  piece,  not  ribbed.  Leather  padded  at  ankle  and 
knee    Pair,   $8.00 


Prices  subject  to  change  tcithout  notice.      For  Canadian   prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


Base  Ball  Uniforms 

TAILOR-MADE 


All  Spalding  base  ball  uniforms  are  made  by  us  in  our 
own  factories.  Our  factories  are  sanitary.  They  are  so 
built  and  so  maintained.  Our  employes  receive  the  bene- 
fits that  an  abundance  of  light  and  air  in  the  workrooms 
brings  to  them.  When  you  put  on  your  Spalding  uni- 
form, you  have  our  assurance  that  it  was  made  under 
clean  and  healthful  conditions. 

Shirts  with  either  style  B  or  C  collar,  same  color  as 
goods  in  shirt,  three-quarter-length  sleeves;  button  front. 
No  extra  charge  for  lettering  shirt  with  name  of  club. 
Extra  charge  for  lettering  on  caps.  Pants  either  plain 
or  elastic  bottoms.     Caps,  any  style. 

Club  prices  apply  on  orders  for  complete  team  outfits  of 
nine  or  more  uniforms  at  one  time;  single  retail  prices 
on  orders  for  less  than  team  outfits. 

Set   of  samples   sent  upon   request 

No.  O  Quality.    "World  Series."      Consisting  of  cap,         ^[^^e  luft^ 

shirt,  pants,  belt  and  stockings $23.50     $28.50 

COLORS:  No.  100,  White;  No.  101,  Blue  Gray;  No.  102,  Brown  Gray;  No.  103,  Dark 
Gray;  No.  104,  Gray,  Navy,  Red  and  Navy  stripe;  No.  109,  Navy;  No.  112,  Brown  Gray, 
Navy  stripe;  No.  113,  Gray,  Green  stripe;  No.  115,  Blue  Gray,  Navy  stripe;  No.  116, 
Blue  Gray,  Yellow,  Green  and  Yellow  stripe;  No.  120,  White,  Fine  Navy  stripe;  No.  124, 
White,  Wide  Navy  stripe;  No.   127,  Blue  Gray,  Wide  Navy  stripe. 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  have  either  style  B  (V-Neck)  or  style  C  (Mili- 
tary) collar.  Pants  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants  without 
extra  charge.     Caps,  any  style. 

No.  1  Quality.     "Big    League."     Consisting    of   cap,        plYce  ^'sS't' 

shirt,  pants,  belt  and  stockings $18.75     $25.50 

COLORS:  No.  201,  Blue  Gray;  No.  222,  Brown  Gray,  Red,  Navy  and  Red  stripe;  No. 
224,  White,  Navy  stripe;    No.   227,   Blue   Gray,   Navy   stripe. 

Shirts  supplied  with  this  uniform  may  have  either  style  B  (V-Neck)  or  style  C  (Mili- 
tary) collar.  Pants  are  either  plain  or  elastic  bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops  on  pants 
without  extra  charge.     Caps,  any  style. 

No.  2  Quality.     "Collegiate  League."     Consisting  of        Frk^e  %"^l^ 

cap,  shirt,  pants,  belt  and  stockings $16.75     $22.50 

COLORS:  No.  301,  Blue  Gray;  No.  302,  Brown  Gray;  No.  312,  Brown  Gray,  Navy  stripe; 
No.  313,  Gray,  Green  stripe;  No.  324,  White,  Wide  Navy  stripe;  No.  327,  Blue  Gray, 
Navy  stripe;  No.  349,  Gray,  Red,  Green  and  Red  stripe;  No.  351,  Brown  Gray,  Red, 
Navy  and  Red  stripe;  No.  355  i  Blue  Gray,  Yellow,  Green  and  Yellow  stripe. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.     For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


Base  Ball  Uniforms 

READY-TO-WEAR 

No.  M.  Quality.     *'Minor  

League."    Consisting  of        ^,  ^  ^.    , 

»     ,   .  ?     1..  Club  Sinsrie 

cap,     shirt,     pants,      belt  Price  Suit 

and  stockings.      .     .     .     $14.00     $18.50 

COLORS:  No.  701,  Blue  Gray;  No.  712,  Brown  Gray, 
Navy  stripe;  No.  713,  Gray,  Green  stripe;  No.  715, 
Blue  Gray,  Navy  stripe;  No.  724,  White,  Navy  stripe; 
No.  727,  Blue  Gray,  Wide  Navy  stripe. 
Shirts  with  style  B  (V-Neck)  collar,  three-quarter 
length   sleeves;  button  front. 

No.    W    Quality.      J'City 

League."    Consisting  of         ^,  ^  „.    , 

=>      ,    .  P     ,  Club  Smgrle 

cap,    shirt,    pants,  belt         Price  Suit 

and  stockings.       .     .     .     $10.00    $14.00 

COLORS:  No.  801,  Blue  Gray;  No.  813,  Brown  Gray, 
Red,  Green  and  Red  stripe;  No.  818,  Blue  Gray,  Red, 
Navy  and  Red  stripe;  No.  824,  White,  Navy  stripe; 
No.   827,    Blue   Gray,  Navy   stripe. 

Shirts     with     style     B     (V-Neck)     collar,     three-quarter  length   sleeves ;   button   front. 

No.  3  Quality.     "Amateur    Special."     Consisting  of         9rte         %"fi't^ 
cap,  shirt,  pants,  belt  and  stockings $8.75     $11.00 

COLORS:  No.  401,  Blue  Gray;  No.  415,  Blue  Gray,  Wide  Navy  stripe;  No.  420,  White, 
A'aiy  stripe;  No.  422,  Brown  Gray,  Red,  Green  and  Red  stripe;  No.  426,  Blue  Gray, 
Red,  Navy  and  Red  stripe. 

Shirts  with  style  B  (V-Neck)  collar,  button  front  and  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
Pants,  elastic  bottoms. 


No.  4  Quality.     "Junior."     Consisting  of  cap,  shirt,  p^ce 

pants,  belt  and  stockings $7.00 

No.  502,  Brown   Gray;  No.  515,   Blue   Gray,  Navy  stripe; 


Sinjrle 
Suit 

$8.75 


COLORS:  No.  501,  Blue   Gray; 
No.  520,  White,  Navy  stripe. 
Shirts    with    style    B     (V-Neck) 
Pants,   elastic  bottoms. 


collar,    button    front     and     three-quarter    length    sleeves. 


No  extra   charge  for  lettering   shirts  with  name  of  club. 

*For  teams  wishing  quick  service  we  recommend  these  Ready-lo-Wear  Uniforms.  We 
have  made  up,  Ready-to-Wear  Uniforms  in  Nos.  M,  W,  3  and  4  qualities,  with  Phila- 
delphia style  cap,  shirt,  style  "B"  V-Neck  collar  and  three-quarter  sleeves.  Our  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue,  giving  full  specifications  and  describing  in  detail  the  makeup  of 
the  above  uniforms,  sent  free  on  request. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding    Athletic    Goods. 


Base  Ball  Shirts — Separate 

Shirts  in  qualities  Nos.  O.  1  and  2  are  furnished  with  either  style 
"B"  or  "C"  collar,  button  front,  and  with  our  patented  ventilated 
gusset  armpits.  In  these  cpialities  sleeves  are  made  either  full 
length,   one-half,   three-quarters,   or   detachable   style.  Each 

Quality  No.  O.     World     Series $11.75 

Quality  No.     1.      Big    League 11.00 

Quality  No.    2.     Collegiate     10.00 

Shirts  in  qualities  Nos.  M,  W,  3  and  4  are  made  with  style  "B" 
collar,  same  color  as  goods  in  shirt,  button  front,  three-quarter  length 
sleeves.     Complete  lettering  on  all  qualities.  Each 

Quality  No.  M.     Minor    League    $8.50 

Quality  No.  W.     City     League     5.65 

Quality  No.    3.     Amateur    Special    4.30 

Quality  No.    4.     Junior    3.20 

Base  Ball  Pants — Separate 

Furnished  with  either  Elastic  or  Tape  Bottoms.  Tunnel  belt  loops 
supplied  on  qualities  Nos.  O,  1,  2,  M,  W,  3  and  4  at  no  extra  charge. 

Pair 

No.  O.     World    Series    $10.00 

No.     1.     Big    League    9.25 

No.     2.     Collegiate     ' 7.75 

No.  M.     Minor    League    6.50 

No.  W.     City    League    5.10 

No.     3.     Amateur    Special    4.05 

No.    4.     Junior    3.10 

Extras  on  Base  Ball  Shirts 

DIAMOND    ON    SLEEVE 

Either   Solid   or  in   Outline.      Each,  50c.      Size  of   diamond   not    over  6^/^   inches   from    point 

to  point.     Price  includes   one  letter  in   diamond. 


^«*^/ 


Style   'C" 
Military   Collar 


EE 


No.  1 

Block  Style 


No.  5 
Fancy  Style 


Regular       Lettering       on 

Base  Ball   Shirts 
Either     of     these     styles 
of    lettering    supplied    on 
base   ball   shirts. 


If     lettering     is     not 

required   on   front   of  \ 

shirt,      n  o      e  X  t  r  a 
charge  will   be   made 

for      diamond      and  / 

letter     on     sleeve     in 
Nos.   O,   1,   2   and    M 

qualities.       Not    fur-  / 

nished    on    shirts    of  u/ 

other    qualities.  Gusset  Ventilated  Sleeve 

SPECIAL  GUSSET  VENTILATED  SLEEVE. 
Supplied  at  no  extra  charge  in  shirts  of 
Nos.  O,  1,  2  and  M  Qualities.  Not  fur- 
nished in  shirts  of  other  qualities.  All 
Spalding  shirtsleeves  made  full  to  provide 
plenty    of   arm    room. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian   prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding   Athletic    Goods. 


Base  Ball  Caps 


No.  16 

No.  15.  Philadelphia  Style.  Stitched 
visor,  ventilated  crown,  no  lining.  Made 
in  all  qualities.  In  Nos.  O,  1  and  2  quali- 
ties only  a  piece  of  perspiration  proof  ma- 
terial is   inserted  inside  sweatband. 


No.  O    Quality.       Colors    same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 
No.     1     Quality.       Colors     same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 
No.    2    Quality.       Colors     same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 
No.    M    Quality.      Colors    same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 
No.    W    Quality.      Colors    same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 
No.    3    Quality.       Colors     same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 
No.     4    Quality.       Colors     same 

Quality  Base  Ball  Uniforms.. 


as  No.  O 
Each,  $2.00 

as  No.  1 
Each,  $1.75 

as  No .  2 
Each,  .$1.50 

as  No.  M 
Each,  $1.25 

as  No.  W 
Each,  $1.00 

as  No.  .3 
.Each,  90c. 

as  No.  1 
.Each,  80c. 


No.    5.     Chicago    Style.      Made    in    Nos 
1,    2    and     M     qualities.       Ventilated    crown 
and   no   lining.      In   Nos.   O,    1   and   2   quali- 
ties   only,    it    is    made    with    stitched    visor 
and  perspiration  proof  sweatband. 


No. 
1.  2 
and 
only 


17.     Brooklyn  Style.    MaJe  in  Nos.  0, 

and    M    qualities.      Ventilated    crown 

no   lining.      In    Nos.    O   and   2   qualities 

,    it    is    made    with    stitched    visor    and 


perspiration    proof    sweatband. 


No.  23 
No.  23.  New  York  Style.  Made  in  all 
qualities.  Ventilated  crown  and  no  lining. 
In  Nos.  O,  1  and  2  qualities  only,  it  is 
made  with  stitched  visor  and  perspiration 
proof  sweatband. 

Quantity  Prices  on  the  above  items  on  application 
We   make   a   specialty   of   supplying   caps   with    special    embroidered    designs   and   lettering. 
Be   sure  to   state  whether  hand    or   machine    embroidery    is   required,    and   if   possible   send 
design  full  size  with  your  inquiry.     In  every  case  designs  or  lettering  of  any  kind  on  caps 
will   be  charged   for   extra. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding   Athletic    Goods. 


Base  Ball  Shoes 


No.  FW.  "World  Series."  (Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off.)  .  Selected  kangaroo  leather  up- 
pers ;  finest  white  oak  leather  soles.  Hand 
sewed,   strictly   bench   made.      Extra    strong 

soft    laces Pair,    $18.50 

The  No.  FW  is  the  lightest  and  best  base 
ball  shoe  ever  made.  Owing  to  its  lightness 
and  fineness  it  is  suitable  only  for  the  fast- 
est players,  but  as  a  lighter  weight  durable 
shoe  for  general  use  we  recommend  No.   OS. 

Sizes  and  Weights  of  No.  FW  Shoes 
Size  of  Shoes,   5;  Weight   per   pair,  18       oz. 
"      "        "        6;        "          "        "      181/2    " 
"      "        "        7;         "          "        "       19 
"      "        "        8;         "*       "        "      20 
"      "        "        9;         "          "        "      21 
No.    31UP.      "Special    Umpires"    (patent    ap- 
plied    for) .       Solid     box     toe     and     outside 
padded  tongue.      Uppers  of  selected  leather; 
white    oak    leather    soles,    fitted    with    best 
base    ball    cleats.      To    order   only,   not    car- 
ried   in    stock Pair,    $18.50 

No.  31CP.     For  Catchers.     Otherwise  as   No.   31UP.     Special  orders   only "         18.50 

No.  OS.     "Club  Special"   Sprinting.     Carefully  selected   leather;    substantially  constructed. 

Sprinting  style  flexible  shank.      (Patented   Oct.   9,   1917) Pair,  $9.00 

No.  36S.     "Amateur    Special."     Good    quality    leather,    machine    sewed;    serviceable    and 

durable     shoes.       Flexible     shanks Pair,  $6.00 

No.  39.     "Junior."     Leather    shoes,    made    on    regular   base   ball    shoe   last.      Plates    hand 

riveted   to   heels    and    soles Pair,   $4.50 

Spalding  "Dri-Foot"   prolongs   the  life   of   the  shoes Can,   10c, 


No.  FW 


Pitchers'  Toe  Plates 


No.  SP.     Patented    May    1,    1917.     Improved    style   with    rawhide    piece    to    protect    toe    of 
shoe,  with   aluminum  for  protection  of  edge  and  bottom.      Can  be  fastened  to   any  base 

ball  shoe.     Mention  whether  for  right  or  left  shoe  when  ordering Each,  $2.00 

No.  A.      Aluminum.      Regular    style >•      "  -25 

No.  B.     Brass.     Regular  style.     Same   shape   as   No.   A "  .25 

*' World  Series'*  Catchers'  Body  Protectors 

No.  5P.     Padded   style,  not   inflated.     Patented   June  22,   1909;   August   24,   1909.     Canvas 
cover,    laced    at    sides,    permitting    readjustment    of    padding    as    desired.      Special    body 

strap Each,     $10.00 

No.  4P.     Padded    style,    not    inflated.      Similar    to    No.    5P,    but    closed    at    sides    instead 

of    laced     Each,  $8.00 

No.  XP.     Canvas.     Padded    style,    not    inflated "         5.00 

No.  YP.     Canvas.     Youth's,    Ribbed    and    padded "         3.00 

No.    2Y.     Canvas.     Padded.     Good   size;   strap   and  buckle "         2.25 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.      For  Canadian  prices,  see  special  Canadian  catalogue  of 
Spalding   Athletic   Goods. 


Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball   Guide 

Official 
Base  Ball  Rules 

Adopted  by  the 

National   and    American   Leagues 

and  the 

National  Association  of  Professional 
Base   Ball   Leagues 

Official  Publication 

1922 

With  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Playing 
Rules  and  Marginal  Index 

By  John  B.   Foster 

Including  "Knotty  Problems** 


In  Convenient  Detachable   Form    for    Ready 
Reference 


This  trade  mark  means 
much  to  you 

It  answers  yout  question,  "Why  should  I  buy 
athletic  goods  of  A.  G.  Spalding  8C  Bros.? — or 

What  do  I  get  for  my  money  when  I  buy 
Spalding  goods? 

Like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  it  does  not  talk, 
yet  it  stands  for  much — ^permanence  and  de- 
pendability. 

The  Spalding  Trade  Mark  on  any  article  of 
athletic  equipment  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
materials  are  the  finest,  the  workmanship  the 
best,  the  prices  fair  and  the  design  as  modem 
as  nearly  half  a  century  of  progressive  develop- 
ment can  make  it. 

It  says  to  you — Spalding's  Athletic  Goods  are 
the  best.     There  are  no  better  made. 


^^^f^^i^>5^ 


Decisions  on  Doubtful  Points 

In  the  chapter  on  "Knotty  Problems,"  annually  printed  in  the 
Guide,  Mr.  Foster  has  kindly  offered  to  help  readers  in  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  ruies  by  answering  indi- 
vidually questions  pertaining  to  the  ccnduot  of  a  game.  That 
his  offer  has  been  generally  appreciated  is  apparent  from  the 
number  of  questions  sent  to  him  daily  during  the  season  from 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  even  foreign 
countries.  With  a  view  of  helping  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  game,  Mr.  Foster  has  supple- 
mented the  rules  with  explanatory  notes  based  on  his  long 
experience. 

These  Explanatory  Notes*  (which  are  printed  in  smaller  type 
than  the  text  of  the  official  rules)  are  not  a  part  of  the  official 
rules  as  promulgated  by  the  joint  committee  on  rules  of  the 
National  and  American  Leagues,  but  were  compiled  by  Mr. 
Foster  exclusively  for  Spalding's  Official  Base  Ball  Guide 
and  inserted  therein  to  enable  the  rules  to  be  more  readily 
compared  and  understood. 

Publishers  Spalding's  Oi;ticial  Base  Ball  Guide. 


♦Copyrighted,  1922,  by  American  Sports  Publishing  Company. 


FKANK  O.  PRICE.  C  L 
Pratt  liutitulc,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


OFFICIAL  MEASUREMENTS  FOR  LAYING  OUT 
A  BASE    BALL    FIELD. 


See  official  diaj,'ram  and  measuremeius  on   page  77   to  lay   out   a   field   for 
j'.inior  players. 


SPALDING'S    OFFICIAL   BASE    BALL   GUIDE.  3 

Official  Playing  Rules  Professional 
Base  Ball  Clubs 

As  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Playing  Rules  Committee  of  the  National 
League  and  the  American  League,  held  at  National  League  Headquarters,  New  York 
City,  March  2,  1904.  Amended  February  14,  1906  ;  February  25.  1907;  February  27, 
1908;  February  17,  1909;  January  24.  1910;  February  13.  1914;  February  13,  1916; 
February  10,  1920,  and  February  23.  1921. 

These  Rules  also  have  been  adopted  by 
The  National  Association  of  Professional.  Base  Ball  Leagues. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION 

Official  text  of  the  rules  printed  in  large  type.       Explanatory  notes    by  the  Editor 

in  smaller  type. 

The  Ball  Ground. 

RULE      The   ball  ground   must  be   enclosed,   shortest  distance 

1  To  obviate   the  necessity  for  ground  J^  obvLtT"'"''"^ 
rules,   the  shortest  distance   from   a  fence   or  ground  mies. 
stand  on  fair  territory  to  the  home  base  should  J^^^J  bi?^T^ 
be  235  feet  and  from  home  base  to  the  grand  baSfstop.^^ 
stand  90  feet. 

Enclosure  applies  to  professional  leagues. 

To  Lay  Off  the  Field. 
RULE      To    lay    off    the    lines    defining    the 

2  location  of  the  several  bases,  the 
catcher^s  and  the  pitcher's  position  and  to 
establish  the  boundaries  required  in  playing 
the  game  of  base  ball,  proceed  as  follows  : 

Diamond  or  Infield. 

From  a  point.  A,  within  the  grounds,  project  surveyors' 
a  straight  line  out  into  the  field,  and  at  a  point,  B,  Measurements. 
154  feet  from  point  A,  lay  off  lines  B  C  and  B  D 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  A  B  ;  then,  with  B  as 
a  center  and  63.63945  feet  as  a  radius,  describe 
arcs  cutting  the  lines  B  A  at  F  and  B  C  at  G, 
B  D  at  H  and  B  E  at  L  Draw  lines  F  G,  G  I, 
I H,  and  H  F,  each  90  feet  in  length,  which  said 
lines  shall  be  the  containing  lines  of  the  Diamond 
or  Infield. 

See  diagram  on  opposite  page  for  above  measurements. 
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In  laying  out  a  Base  Ball  field,  proceed  as  follows: 
Using  a  steel         With  a  steel  tape-measure  lay  out  the  base  lines  and  place 
tape.    t}^g  home  plate  and  pitcher's  box  as  shown  in   the  diagram 
on  page  2.     If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  have  the  home  plate 
due  north  and  the  pitcher's  plate  due  south. 

Remove  the  sod  from  the  base  lines  between  the  home  plate 
and  first  and  third  bases;  also  from  first  base  to  second  base 
and  from  second  base  to  third  base.  The  sod  may  be  removed 
from  around  the  pitcher's  plate.  Fill  in  the  base  lines  and  the 
ground  around  the  pitcher's  plate  if  the  sod  is  removed. 

Mark  lines  of  batsman's  box,  on  each  side  of  home  plate, 
with  whitewash,  lime  or  similar  substance.  Also  foul  lines, 
from  home  plate  to  first  base  and  from  home  plate  to  third 
base,  continuing  out  into  the  field  beyond  first  and  third  bases. 
Measurements.  Distance  from  home  base,  90  feet;  from  first  base  to  second 
base,  90  feet;  from  second  base  to  third  base,  90  feet,  and 
from  third  base  to  home  plate,  90  feet.  Total  distance  around 
the  bases,  360  feet. 

Distance  from  point  of  home  plate  to  pitcher's  slab,  60  feet 
6  inches.  Distance  is  measured  from  point  of  home  plate,, 
where  the  base  lines  intersect,  and  not  from  the  front  part  of 
the  plate. 

Distance  across  diamond,  from  home  plate  to  second  base, 
127  feet  3%  inches;  from  first  base,  across  diamond,  to  third 
base,  the  same. 

Size  of  batsman's  box,  6  feet  by  4  feet. 

Size  of  pitcher's  plate,  24  inches  by  6  inches. 

Size  of  base  bags,  15  inches  square. 

Home  plate,  1  foot  square,  with  the  corners  filled  in  on  the 
portion  facing  the  pitcher,  where  it  will  measure  17  inches 
across. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  for  ground  rules,  where  space  is 
limited,  the  official  rules  specify  that  the  shortest  distance 
from  home  plate  to  a  fence  or  stand  in  fair  territory  shall  be 
235  feet  and  from  home  plate  to  grand  stand,  90  feet. 

A  simple  method  of  laying  out  a  ball  field  with  a  piece  oi 

cord  is  as  follows: 

Simple  method       First — Get   a    piece   of   rope    or   cord,    with   no    stretch   in 

for  ouUngs^and    j^       Second— Measure   off   the   following   distances   and   make 

games,    a  ^"ot  at  each  distance:    60  feet  6  inches — 90  feet — 127  feet 

3%    inches — 180   feet.      Third — Decide   upon    the    location   of 

home  plate  (north  and  south  is  preferable,  to  avoid  the  sun  in 

the  fielders'  eves)  ;  fasten  the  rope  end  to  a  peg  at  home  and 

walk  out  straight  to  full  length  of  rope;  60  feet  6  inches  will 

be  the  pitcher's  slab:  127  feet  3%  inches  will  be  second  base; 

put  in  spikes  to  mark  same.    Next  fasten  the  knot  at  180  feet 


diagram  on 
page  2. 
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at   second;    grasp  knot   at  90  feet   and  walk   out   to  right  of 

home  until  the  rope  is  tight  at  all  points;    this  will  be  first 

base;   go  to  the  left  in  same  manner  and  you  will  have  third 

base.    This  can  be  done  in  less  than  ten  minutes.    This  me;thod 

is  good  for  use  at  picnics,  outings  or  similar  events. 

OFFICIAL    DIMENSIONS    OF    DIAMONDS    FOR    BOYS 
UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
Distance  between  bases,  82  feet ;  home  plate  to  second  base,    See  diagram 
115  feet  \W'2  inches;  same  distance  across  diamond  from  first    on  page  77. 
base    to    third    base;    home    plate   to    pitcher's   plate,   50   feet. 
See  page  77  for  diagram. 

The  Catcher's  Lines. 
RULE     Section  1.^    With  F  as  a  center  and  see  official 

3  10  feet  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting 
line  FA  at  Z  and  draw  lines  ZJ  and  ZK  at 
right  angles  to  F  A,  and  continue  each  out 
from  F  A  not  less  than  10  feet. 

Sec.  2.  With  F  as  a  center  and  90  feet  radius 
describe  an  arc  cutting  F  A  at  L  and  draw  lines 
L  M  and  L  0  at  right  angles  to  FA,  and  continue 
each  out  from  F  L  not  less  than  90  feet,  to  form 
the  back-stop  line. 

The  Foul  Lines. 
RULE      From  the  intersection  point,  F,  con-  see  official 

4  tinue  the  straight  lines  GF  and  HF  J^^ll"'^" 
until  they  intersect  the  lines  L  0  and  L  M,  and 

then  from  the  points  G  and  H  in  the  opposite 
direction  until  they  reach  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  ground,  and  said  lines  shall  be  clearly 
visible  from  any  part  of  the  diamond,  and 
no  wood  or  other  hard  substance  shall  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  such  lines. 

The  Players'  Lines. 
RULE      With  F  as  center  and  50  feet  radius,  see  official 

5  describe  arcs  cutting  lines   F  0  and  t^^^^lT 
F   M   at  P  and   Q;   then,   with   F   as    center 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 


Coachers' 
restriction. 


See  official 

diagram  on 

page  2. 
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page  2. 
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again  and  75  feet  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting 
F  G  and  F  H  at  R  and  S  ;  then,  from  the  points 
P,  Q,  R  and  S  draw  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  F  0,  F  M,  F  G  and  F  H,  and  continue 
the  same  until  they  intersect  at  the  points 
W  and  T. 

The  Coachers'  Lines. 

RULE     With  R  and  S  as  centers  and  15  feet 

6  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  the  lines 
R  W  and  S  T  at  X  and  Y  and  from  the  points  X 
and  Y  draw  lines  parallel  with  the  lines  F  G 
and  F  H  and  continue  same  out  to  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  ground. 

Coachers  are  obliged  to  stay  within  the  confines  of  the 
coacher's  box,  which,  as  will  be  noted  on  the  diagram  (page 
2)  does  not  permit  them  to  go  nearer  than  15  feet  to  the 
base  lines.  Not  more  than  two  coachers  may  be  on  the  field 
at  the  same  time — one  in  each  coacher's  box. 

The  Three-Foot  Line. 

RULE     With    F   as    a   center   and    45    feet 

7  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  line 
F  G  at  the  figure  one  (1)  and  from  the  figure  one 
(1)  to  the  distance  of  three  feet  draw  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  FG,  and  mark  point  2;  then 
from  point  2  draw  a  line  parallel  with  the  line 
FG  to  a  point  three  feet  beyond  the  point 
G,  marked  3 ;  then  from  the  point  3  draw  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  line  2,  3,  back  to  and 
intersecting  with  F  G. 

The  Batsman's  Lines. 

RULE     On    either   side    of    the    line    AFB 

8  describe  a  rectangle  6  feet  long  and 
4  feet  wide  (marked  9  and  10,  respectively). 
The  longest  side  of  each  rectangle  shall  be 
parallel  with  the  line  AFB  and  the  rectangles 
shall  be  29  inches  apart  or  14%  inches  on  either 
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side  of  line  A  F  B.  The  middle  of  the  long  side 
of  each  rectangle  shall  be  on  a  line  with  the 
middle  corners  of  home  base. 

See  enlarged  section  on  diagram  of  field  (page  2),  showing 
position  of  home  plate  and  batsman's  box. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  outline  a  "box"  it  should  be  remem-   Batsman  must 
bered  that  the  batter  is  never  allowed  to  step  over  home  plate   "ot  step  over 
to  strike  at  the  ball,  and  that  he  must  not  run  forward  toward   {^J^  ® 
the  pitcher,  to  exceed  three  feet  from  the  center  of  the  plate, 
to  strike  at  the  ball. 

The  Pitcher's  Plate. 

RULE     Section  1.     From   point  F  measure  see  official 
9  along  hne  FE  a  distance  of  60  feet  6  [l!,^^!"'^" 

inches  to  point  4,  which  marks  the  front  of  the 
pitcher's  plate.  Draw  a  line  5,  6,  passing 
through  point  4  at  right  angles  to  F4,  and 
extending  12  inches  on  either  side  of  line  F  B ; 
then  with  line  5,  6,  as  a  side,  describe  a  rectangle 
24  inches  by  6  inches  in  w^hich  shall  be  placed 
the  pitcher's  plate. 

Sec.  2.     The  pitcher's  plate  shall  not  be  more  rucher  stands 
than  15  inches  higher  than  the  base  lines  or  the  eilvation. 
home  plate,  which  shall  be  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  field,  and  the  slope  from  the  pitcher's  Homepiate 
plate  to  every  base  line  and  the  home  plate  shall  of'tfeid?  ^^' ''' 
be  gradual. 

The  Bases. 

RULE  Section  1.  Within  the  angle  F,  de- 
10  scribe  a  five-sided  figure,  two  of  the 
sides  of  which  shall  coincide  with  the  lines  FG 
and  F  H  to  the  extent  of  12  inches  each,  thence 
parallel  with  the  line  FB  8%  inches  to  the 
points  U  and  V  a  straight  line  between  which, 
17  inches  long,  will  form  the  front  of  the  home 
base  or  plate. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  angles  at  G  and  H  de- 
scribe squares,  whose  sides  are  15  inches  in 
length,  two  of  the  sides  of  which  squares  shall 


See  official 
diagram  on 
page  2. 
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lie  along  the  lines  FG  and  GI,  IH  and  HF, 
which  squares  shall  be  the  location  of  the  first 
and  third  bases,  respectively.  At  point  I,  the 
intersection  of  GI  and  HI,  describe  a  square 
15  inches  on  each  side,  the  center  of  which  is 
directly  over  point  I  and  whose  sides  are  parallel 
to  G I  and  H  L     This  shall  locate  second  base. 

Home  base  and    RULE     The  homo  base  at  F  and  the  pitcher's 

""''"mustK        11         plate  at  4  must  be  each  of  whitened 

rubber,  rubber,  and  so  fixed  in  the  ground  as  to  be  even 

with  its  surface.  The  size  of  the  pitcher's  plate 

shall  be  24  inches  by  6  inches. 

See  enlarged  section  on  diagram  of  field  (page  2),  showing 
position  of  home  plate. 

Bases  of  white    RULE     The  first  base  at  G,  the  second  base  at 

canvas.        |2         I  and  the  third  base  at  H  must  each  be 

a  white  canvas  bag  15  inches  square  filled  with 

soft  material  and  securely  fastened  in  place  at 

the  points  specified  in  Rule  10. 

The  bases,  except  home  plate,  are  best  constructed  of  canvas 
bags  filled  with  sawdust.  Home  plate  should  be  of  whitened 
rubber,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it.  Some  cruder 
substance  may  be  used  for  bases  if  nothing  else  is  obtainable, 
but  it  is  best  to  follow  the  suggestions  given.  First,  second 
Attach  bases  and  third  bases  should  be  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the 
to  pegs,  ground,  and  home  plate  should  be  sunk  so  that  its  upper  sur- 
face is  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

White  lines  to    RULE     The  lines  described  in  Rules  3,  4,  5,  6, 
.nfiS^        13         7,  and  8  must  be  marked  with  lime, 
chalk  or  other  white  material,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  ground  or  grass. 

Rules  2  to  13,  inclusive,  describe  mathematically  how  to  lay 
out  a  diamond  for  professional  contests.  For  schoolboys,  the 
joint  rules  committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues 
recommends. a  smaller  size  diamond,  measurements  for  which 
will  be  found  on  page  77.  Semi-professional  and  independent 
games  are  played  on  diamonds  of  the  regulation  size.  For 
simple  method  of  laying  out  a  Base  Ball  field,  see  page  4. 


playing  field. 


Number  of  balls 
to  be  given  to 
umpire. 
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The  Ball. 

RULE     Section  1.    The  ball  must  weigh  not  official  ban 

14  less  than  five  nor  more  than  five  and 
one-quarter  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  measure  not 
less  than  nine  nor  more  than  nine  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  circumference.  The  Spalding 
National  League  Ball  or  the  Reach  American 
League  Ball  must  be  used  in  all  games  played 
under  these  rules. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  League  of  v^hich 
the  contesting  clubs  are  members  shall  specify 
the  number  of  base  balls  which*the  home  club 
must  deliver  to  the  umpire  prior  to  the  hour 
set  for  the  commencement  of  a  championship 
game,  and  all  of  such  base  balls  shall  be  of  the 
regulation  make  adopted  by  the  said  League. 
If  the  ball  placed  in  play  be  batted  or  thrown 
out  of  the  grounds  or  into  one  of  the  stands  for 
spectators  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire 
becomes  unfit  for  play  from  any  cause,  the  um- 
pire shall  at  once  deliver  the  alternate  ball  to 
the  pitcher  and  another  legal  ball  shall  be  sup- 
plied to  him,  so  that  he  shall  at  all  times  have 
in  his  control  one  or  more  alternate  balls.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  balls  batted  or  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  or  into  a  stand  shall  when 
returned  to  the  field  be  given  into  the  custody  Returned  bails, 
of  the  umpire  immediately  and  become  alter- 
nate balls,  and  so  long  as  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion two  or  more  alternate  balls  he  shall  not 
call  for  a  new  ball  to  replace  one  that  has  gone 

The  Spalding'  League  Ball  has  been  adopted  by  the  National  League  for 
the  past  forty-five  years  and  is  used  in  all  the  League  contests.  It 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  professional  leagues  and 
by  practically  all  the  colleges. 

The  Spalding  "  Official  National  League  Jr."  ball  (cork  center)  is  made 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Official  National  League  cork  center  ball  and  in 
t^ccordance  with  the  specifications  approved  for  junior  playars  by  the 
Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues.  Games 
played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  hall  count  as  legal  championship  games. 
See  page  77  for  diagram  of  field  for  junior  players. 
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out  of  play.  The  alternate  balls  shall  become 
the  ball  in  play  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
delivered  to  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.    Immediately  upon  the  delivery  to  him 
of  the  alternate  ball  by  the  umpire,  the  pitcher 
shall  take  his  position  and  on  the  call  of  *Tlay," 
by  the  umpire,  it  shall  become  the  ball  in  play. 
Provided,   however,  that  play  shall  not  be  re- 
Runs  scored  sumed  with  the  alternate  ball  when  a  fair  batted 
^^^'\£own'^baii  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  thrown  by  a  fielder  goes  out  of  the 
crosses '^boundrry  ground  or  into  E  staud  for  spectators  until  the 
fence,  base-ruuners  have  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
Ground  rule  bases  uuless  compelled  to  stop  at  second  or  third 
exceptions,  j^^^gg  jj^  compliauce  with  a  ground  rule. 

Discolored  or  Damaged  Balls. 

Discoloring  or       Sec.  4.     In  eveut  of  the  ball  being  intention- 
damagintj  ball,  ^jjy  discolored  by  any  player,  either  by  rubbing 
it  with  the  soil,  or  by  applying  rosin,  paraffin, 
licorice,  or  any  other  foreign  substance  to  it, 
or  otherwise  intentionally  damaging  or  rough- 
ening the  same  with  yand-paper  or  emery-paper 
or  other  substance,  the  umpire  shall  forthwith 
Umpire  demand  the  return  of  that  ball,  and  substitute 
"""newbaiT  for   it  another  legal   ball,   and   the   offending 
player  shall  be  debarred  from  further  partici- 
pation in  the  game.     If,  however,  the  umpire 
cannot  detect  the  violator  of  this  rule,  and  the 
ball  is  delivered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher,  then 
the  latter  shall  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
game,  and  as  an  additional  penalty  shall  be 
automatically  suspended  for  a  period  of  ten 
days. 
Home  club  Homc  Club  to  Provide  Balls. 

furnishes  balls.       g^C.  5.     In  every  game  the  balls  played  with 
Last baiiin pbiy  g^^^ll  be  fumisheij  by  the  home  club   (as  pro- 
MinnfnscK  vided  iu  Sec.  2,  Rule  14),  and  the  last  in  play 
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shall  become  the  property  of  the  winning  club. 
Each  ball  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  paper  box, 
which  must  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  League  and  bear  his  certificate 
that  the  ball  contained  therein  is  of  the  re- 
quired standard  in  all  respects.  The  seal  shall  umpire  to 
not  be  broken  by  the  umpire  except  prior  to  ^^^-^J^  ^eais. 
game  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  ball  and  removing  the  gloss  therefrom. 

Reserve  Balls  on  Field. 

Sec.  6.     The  home  club  shall  have  at  least  a  pienty  of  baiis 
dozen  regulation  balls  on  the  field  during  each   l^eser??*'''* '" 
championship  game,  ready  for  use  on  the  call  of 
the  umpire. 

The  president  of  the  league  shall  determine  the  number  of 
base  balls  which  the  home  club  must  deliver  to  the  umpire. 
This  is  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  old  method  by  which 
the  home  club  was  presumed  to  give  two  base  balls  of  regula- 
tion make  to  the  umpire.  In  reality,  the  umpire  in  major 
league  games  had  at  his  command  all  of  the  base  balls  which 
Avere  necessary  to  continue  the  game,  if  the  number  amounted 
to  three  dozen. 

As  will  be  noted.  Section  4  of  this  rule  is  ironclad  in  its 
punishment  of  the  discolored  or  damaged  ball.  It  is  direct 
legislation  against  the  various  kinds  of  freak  delivery  alleged  to  No  more  "freak' 
have  been  in  existence — the  "shine"  ball,  the  "emery"  ball,  the  deliveries, 
"licorice"  ball,  the  "spit"  ball,  the  "split  cover"  ball,  and  so  on. 
Punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  original  offender,  whether  a 
fielder  or  a  pitcher,  if  the  umpire  is  able  to  determine  the 
offender.  The  penalty  becomes  even  more  rigorous,  because 
the  umpire  is  given  power  to  remove  the  pitcher  from  the 
game,  carrying  with  it  an  automatic  suspension  of  ten  days, 
if  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  plate  after  it  has  been 
discolored  or  intentionally  damaged  in  any  way,  whether  the 
pitcher  is  or  is  not  the  original  offender. 

It  is  the  most  drastic  rule  ever  drafted  against  the  use  of 
anything  which  may  be  said  to  be  artificial  in  pitching,  and  the 
punishment  is  so  severe  that  old  and  young  pitchers  would 
better  abandon  for  all  time  any  further  effort  to  pitch  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  which  is  considered  legitimate.  The 
umpire's   authority   to   remove   an   offender  from   the  game   is 


12 
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arbitrary  and  the  rule,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  makes  it 
compulsory  for  him  to  take  action. 

Section  5  of  Rule  14  is  self-explanatory.  The  umpire  breaks 
the  seal  of  the  box  containing  the  base  balls  prior  to  the  game 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  ball  and  removing  the  gloss 
from  its  surface.  A  dry,  soft  cloth  is  preferable  to  remove  the 
gloss  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  rival  captains  be  present 
while  it  is  done. 

Regulation  base  balls  for  all  kinds  of  games  are  provided  by 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  who  manufacture  the  official  base  ball 
of  the  National  League.  It  is  customary  for  the  home  team  to 
provide  base  balls  in  amateur  games  as  well  as  in  professional 
games.  The  umpire  has  the  custody  of  the  ball  when  it  is  not 
in  play,  but  at  the  completion  of  the  game  the  last  ball  in 
play  goes  to  the  winning  team.  For  players  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  Spalding  "Official  National  League  Junior- 
Cork  Center"  ball,  made  same  as  the  "Official  National  League 
Cork  Center"  ball,  only  slightly  smaller  in  size,  should  be  used. 
Games  played  by  junior  clubs  with  this  ball  count  as  legal 
championship  games.    See  page  77. 


Official  size 
of  bat. 


Handle  of  bat. 


The  Bat. 

RULE  The  bat  must  be  round,  not  over  two 
15  and  three-fourths  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  thickest  part, nor  more  than  42  inches  in 
length  and  entirely  of  hardwood,  except  that 
for  a  distance  of  18  inches  from  the  end,  twine 
may  be  wound  around  or  a  granulated  substance 
applied  to  the  handle. 

A  bat  loaded  with  a  metal  filling  is  not  legal.  In  junior 
games  lighter  and  shorter  bats  are  permissible.  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.'  bats  are  regulation  and  legal. 


Each  side 

shall  have 

nine  players. 


Number  of  Players  in  a  Game. 

RULE     The  players  of  each  club,  actively  en- 
16        gaged  in  a  game  at  one  time,  shall  be 
nine  in  number,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  cap- 
tain; and  in  no  case  shall  more  or  less  than  nine 
men  be  allowed  to  play  on  a  side  in  a  game. 

This  rule  always  is  to  be  observed. 
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Positions  of  the  Players. 
RULE     The  players  of  the  team  not  at  bat  captain  places 

1 7  may  be  stationed  at  any  points  of  the  ^ISers Tad^^ 
field  on  fair  ground  their  captain  may  elect,  catcher. 
regardless  of  their  respective  positions,  except 

that  the  pitcher,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering 
the  ball  to  the  bat  must  take  his  position  as  de- 
fined in  Rules  9  and  30;  and  the  catcher  must  be 
within  the  lines  of  his  position,  as  defined  in 
Rule  3,  and  within  10  feet  of  home  base,  when- 
ever the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the  bat ; 
nor  shall  the  catcher  leave  his  natural  position  catchemotto 
immediately  and  directly  back  of  the  plate  for  for''i£tionai' 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pitcher  to  intention-  passing  of 
ally  give  a  base  on  balls  to  a  batsman,  as  pro- 
vided by  Section  9  of  Rule  54. 

Two  teams  make  up  each  contest,  with  nine  players  on  each 
side.  The  fielders  are  known  as  the  pitcher,  the  catcher,  the 
first  baseman,  the  second  baseman,  the  third  baseman,  the 
shortstop,  the  left  fielder,  the  center  fielder  and  the  right 
fielder.  None  of  these  is  required  to  occupy  an  exact  position 
on  the  field,  except  the  pitcher,  who  must  stand  with  his  foot 
touching  the  pitcher's  plate  when  in  the  act  of  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  batter,  and  the  catcher,  who  must  be  within  the 
"catcher's  space"  behind  the  batter. 

Players  should  note  without  fail  the  latter  portion  of  the 
above  rule.  The  intent  of  this  clause  is  to  hinder  the  pitcher 
from  giving  an  intentional  base  on  balls.  The  catcher  may 
not  step  deliberately  to  one  side  to  receive  the  ball  from  the 
pitcher.  If  the  catcher  is  standing  in  position  and  is  com- 
pelled to  reach  to  one  side  to  prevent  a  wild  pitch,  he  has  not 
violated  the  rule  as  it  reads.  If  the  catcher  moves  out  of  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  time  of  the  ball  leaving  the  pitcher's  hand  all 
base- runners  are  entitled  to  advance  a  base  each  as  if  a  balk 
had  been  made.  The  rule  doesn't  say  a  base  on  balls  cannot 
be  given,  but  does  say  the  catcher  must  not  leave  his  position. 

Must  Not  Mingle  With  Spectators. 
RULE      Players  in  uniform  shall  not  be  per-  no  players  in 

18  mitted  to  occupy  seats  in  the  stands,  permitted  in 
or  to  mingle  with  the  spectators.  stands 

Applies  to  league  games,  but  worthy  of  observance  always,  spectators. 


Home  and  travel 
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Uniforms  of  Players. 

RU'-E      Every  club  shall  adopt  two  uniforms 

'utiTfrrms"for        1 9         for  Its  players,  one  to  be  worn  in  games 

players.  ^^  ^ome  and  the  other  in  games  abroad,  and  the 

suits  of  each  of  the  uniforms  of  a  team  shall 

conform  in  color  and  style.    No  player  who  shall 

Only  regulation  attach  anything  to  the  sole  or  heel  of  his  shoe 

aiiovvecuo?  <^ther  than  the  ordinary  base  ball  shoe  plate,  or 

""  ""shoe^s":  who  shall  appear  in  a  uniform  not  conforming 

to  the  suits  of  the  other  members  of  his  team, 

shall  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

Games  played  by  players  not  clad  in  a  regular  uniform  are 
called  "scrub"  games  and  are  not  recorded  as  "match"  games. 
Every  club  should  adopt  a  jegular  uniform,  not  only  to  enable 
the  players  to  play  prci^kiv  and  with  comfort,  but  to  distin- 
guish one  team  from  tne  other,  In  professional  leagues  the 
home  uniform  is  usuaiiv  wnlte  and  the  traveling  uniform  of 
some  dark  color. 

No  exception  is  to  ow  made  regarding  attaching  a  foreign 
substance  to  the  shor 

Size  and  Weight  of  Gloves. 

Catcher's  and    RULE     The   catcher  or  first    baseman   may 

first  baseman's       20        wcar  a  glove  or  mitt  of  any  size,  shape 

^^"""^anyYiz^e^  or  Weight.     Every  other  player  is  restricted  to 

other  la  ers'  ^^e  use  of  a  glove  or  mitt  weighing  not  over  10 

gioves^Je^stSd  ouuccs  and  measuring  not  over  14  inches  around 

^  in  size.    ^^^   p^ij^^ 

Younger  players        These    restrictions    are    meant    for    professionals.      Younger 
can  wear    players  would  find  it  impossible  to   use  gloves  ot   the  size  ol 
suitable  gloves,    those  used  by  professionals,  and  smaller  gloves  are  manufac- 
tured for  their  use.     See  list  in  advertising  section. 

Players'  Benches. 

Home  club     RULE     SECTION  1.    Players'  benches  must  be 

i.iayers'^bencHls'        2 1         f  umishcd  by  the  home  club  and  placed 

upon  a  portion  of  the  ground  not  less  than 

twenty-five  (25)  feet  outside  of  the  players' 
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lines.    One  such  bench  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  Bench  for 
use  of  the  visiting  team  and  the  other  for  the  ^'^^*^  t®^"^- 
exclusive  use  of  the  home  team.     Each  bench 
must  be  covered  with  a  roof  and  closed  at  the 
back  and  each  end;  a  space,  however,  not  more 
than  six  (6)  inches  wide  may  be  left  under  the 
roof  for  ventilation.    All  players  and  substitutes  piayers  and 
of  the  side  at  bat  must  be  seated  on  their  team's  be'^S^^  '""^* 
bench,  except  the  batsman,   base-runners  and 
such  as  are   legally   assigned  to   coach  base- 
runners.     Under  no  circumstances  shall  the  um- 
pire permit  any  person  except  the  players  and  no  outsiders 
substitutes  in  uniform  and  the  manager  of  the  °"  ''''"''^• 
team  entitled  to  its  exclusive  use  to  be  seated  on 
a  bench. 

Penalty  for  Violation. 
Sec.  2.     Whenever  the    umpire  observes  a  umpirfican 
violation  of  the  preceding  section,  he  shall  im-  seaSd^^'^^^^^ 
mediately  order  such  player  or  players  as  have 
disregarded  it  to  be  seated.     If  the  order  be  not 
obeyed  within  one  minute  the  offending  player 
or  players  shall  be  fined  $5.00  each  by  the  umpire. 
If  the  order  be  not   then   obeyed  within  one  one  minute 
minute,  the  offending  player  or  players  shall  be  °^  ^race. 
debarred  from  further  participation  in  the  game, 
and  shall   be  obliged   to  forthwith    leave    the  Must  leave  seid. 
playing  field. 

All  ball  grounds  should  be  provided  with  two  players' 
benches  back  of  the  base  lines,  on^  on  each  side  of  the  home 
plate.  They  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  outside  of 
the  coachers'  lines.  Each  team  should  occupy  one  of  these 
benches  exclusively,  and  their  bats  and  accoutrements  should  Bats  near  bench, 
be  kept  near  the  bench. 

Penalties    provided    for   in    the    above   rule    apply    to    pro- 
fessionals. 

A  Regulation  Game. 
RULE     Every  championship    game   must  be  start  piay  two 

22        commenced  not  later  than  two  hours  suS?''"'" 
before  sunset  and  shall  continue  until  each  team 
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Contest  to  be 

nine  innings, 

unless — 

Side  last  at  bat 

has  scored  more 

runs  in  eiglit 

innings  than 

opponent  in  nine. 

Winning  run 

scores  in  last 

half  of  ninth 

inning 

before  third 

hand  out. 


All  runners  on 

bases  score 

Avhen  home  run 

is  made  in  final 

inning. 


Calling  game  for 

darkness,  rain, 

fire,  panic  or 

other  cause. 


First  game  of 
double-header 
regular  game. 


Amateurs  need 
not  observe 
sunset  rule. 


Batter  finishing 

game  with  home 

run  hit  gets 

credit. 
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has  had  nine  innings,  provided,  however,  that 
the  game  shall  terminate  : 

Section  1.  If  the  side  first  at  bat  scores  less 
runs  in  nine  innings  than  the  other  side  has 
scored  in  eight  innings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  side  last  at  bat  in  the  ninth 
inning  scores  the  winning  run  before  the  third 
man  is  out.  Provided,  that  if  a  batsman,  in 
the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  of  any  game,  hit 
a  home  run  over  the  fence  or  into  a  stand,  all 
runners  on  the  bases  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
batsman,  shall  be  entitled  to  score,  and  in  such 
event  all  bases  must  be  touched  in  order,  and 
the  final  score  of  the  game  shall  be  the  total 
number  of  runs  made. 

Sec.  3.  If  the  game  be  called  by  the  umpire 
on  account  of  darkness,  rain,  fire,  panic,  or  for 
other  cause  which  puts  patrons  or  players  in 
peril. 

Sec.  4.  Whenever  necessity  demands  that 
two  games  be  played  in  one  afternoon,  the  first 
game  shall  be  the  regularly  scheduled  game  for 
that  day. 

Rule  22  applies  to  all  games,  amateur  or  professional,  unless 
it  is  mutually  agreed  to  play  less  than  nine  innings.  Sections 
1,  2  and  3  of  this  rule  appjy  to  all  games  and  are  easily  under- 
stood. Amateurs  may  begin  a  game  at  an  hour  later  than  two 
hours  before  sunset  if  they  wish,  and  where  the  twilight  is 
protracted,  as  in  the  Northwest,  games  are  begun  later  than 
two  hours  before  sunset. 

Section  2  provides  a  suitable  reward  that  the  batsman 
who  hits  a  home  run  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  of  a 
game  is  to  get  credit  for  it  no  matter  what  the  score  may  be. 
It  is  a  change  which  is  only  fair  to  the  batsman.  Home  runs 
are  not  frequent  and  most  of  them  are  events  of  luck.  Luck  or 
not,  they  are  something  of  which  every  batter  is  proud,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  batter  who  has  made  one  should  be 
deprived  of  credit  for  it  simply  because  the  state  of  the  score 
does  not  arbitrarily  need  it.  If  the  batter  makes  a  home  run 
in  the  last  half  of  the  final  inning  which  is  played  and  there 


in  ninth  inninj? 
game  continues. 
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are   three   runners   on   the   bases,    all   of    them   score,   and   the 

batter,    too.      That   may   give    the   winning   team    two   or   more 

runs  than  are  actually  necessary  to  win  the  game,  but  it  will 

not  matter.     The  score  is  to  be  the  total  of  all  the  runs  which 

were  made  in  the  final  half  inning  in  question.     Do  not  forget, 

however,  that  each  runner  and  the  batter  must  touch  each  base 

in  regular  order. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  first  game  of  any  double-header    Priority  of 

is  the   regularly  scheduled   game.     That   always  has  been   un-  lo^^e.^^ader 

officially  understood,  but  now  it  is  absolutely  regulated. 

Extra-Innings  Games. 
RULE      If  the   score  be  a   tie  at  the  end  of  with  score  tied 

23  nine  (9)  innings  for  each  team,  play 
shall  be  continued  until  one  side  has  scored  more 
runs  than  the  other  in  an  equal  number  of  in-  winning  run  can 
nings,  provided,  that  if  the  side  last  at  bat  score  las^atLunTy 
the  winning  run  before  the  third  man  is  out  in  j;]^;^-^,^JJ,fg 
any  inning  after  the  ninth,  the  game  shall  ter-  "hree  out^^ 
minate. 

This  rule  applies  to  all  contests,  amateur  or  professional. 
In  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  inning,  for  example,  if  the  winning 
run  is  scored  with  no  one  out,  the  game  terminates. 

Drawn  Games. 
RULE      A  drawn  game  shall  be  declared  by  Drawn  game 

24  the  umpire  if  the  score  is  equal  on  even\mSng*^^* 
the  last  even  inning  played  when  he  terminates 

play  in   accordance  with   Rule  22,  Section  3, 

after  five   or  more   equal  innings   have   been 

played  by  each  team.    But  if  the  side  that  went   k  side  second  at 

second  to  bat  is  at  bat  when  the  game  is  ter-  ^"iJea  fame'^is^''' 

minated,  and  has  scored  the  same  number  of  terminatedby 

'  ,,  .  1        J 1  •  1      n     1       1  umpire,  with  runs 

runs  as  the  other  side,  the  umpire  shall  declare  equal,  game  is 
the  game  drawn  without  regard  to  the  score  of  '^'''''"'• 
the  last  equal  inning.     Provided,  that  if  the 
side  last  at  bat  shall,  before  the  completion  of  ^     ,,  ^ 

.,        ^„,,       .         .  1     ji  11  J.1         Legally  drawn 

its  fifth  mnmg,  equal  the  score  made  by  the  game  if  fifth 
opposing  side  in  five  complete  innings,  then  ^coJetie'd'.^i's 
the  game  shall  be  declared  as  legally  drawn  incompleted. 
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Records  made  in 

legally  drawn 

game  now 

recognized. 


Rule  is  now 
consistent. 
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and  the  individual  and  team  averages  shall  be 
incorporated  in  the  Official  Playing  Records. 

A  game  is  declared  legal  when  the  score  is  tied  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fifth  inning.  Furthermore,  the  records  which  are 
made  by  the  players  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  official 
records.     This  definition  of  a  legal  game  in  the  last  half  of 

the  fifth  inning  is  sane  and  sensible.  It  bears  out  the  conten- 
tion which  was  made  in  1919,  when  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  a  five-inning  game  was  brought  up,  that  equal  innings  did 
not  mean  three  hands  out  on  each  side  but  an  equal  score. 
In  other  words,  when  the  score  was  tied  in  the  last  half  of 
the  fifth  inning,  the  team  second  at  bat  had  been  given  an 
equal  chance  with  the  team  which  was  first  at  bat.  If  the 
side  second  at  bat  had  scored  two  runs  in  the  last  half  of  the 
fifth  inning  it  would  have  won.  Most  assuredly,  if  it  could 
win  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  it  could  tie  in  the  last 
half  of  the  same  inning;  and  if  a  victory  were  legal,  there 
seemed   to   be  no  reason  why  a  tie  should   not   be  legal   also, 

since  the  team  second  at  bat  had  removed  all  possibility  of 
being  defeated  by  scoring  an  equal  number  of  runs  with  the 
team  first  at  bat. 


Called  Gaines. 

Game  called  after     RULE     If  the  Umpire  calls  a  game  in  accord- 
five  innings.        25        ance  with  Rule  22,  Section  3,  at  any 
time  after  five  innings  have  been  completed, 
the  score  shall  be   that  of  the  last  equal  in- 
nings played,  except  that  if  the  side  second  at 
When  team  bat  shall  have  scored  in  an  unequal  number  of 
bats?ores"ono  innings,  or  before  the  completion  of  the  unfin- 
runmorein  ished  inning,  at  least  one  run  more  than  the  side 

unequal  innings.    ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^^^    ^^^jj    ^^   ^^^ 

total  number  of  runs  each  team  has  made. 

No  exception  to  this  rule.  If  the  score  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  inning,  or  any  subsequent  first  half  of  an 
inning,  is  1  to  0  in  favor  of  the  team  second  at  bat,  the  latter 
wins. 


Forfeited  game. 


Forfeited  Games. 
RULE      A  forfeited  game   shall   be  declared 
26        by  the  umpire  in  favor  of  the  club  not 
in  fault,  in  the  following  cases : 
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Section  1.  If  the  team  of  a  club  fail  to 
appear  upon  the  field,  or  being  upon  the  field, 
refuse  to  begin  a  game  for  which  it  is  scheduled 
or  assigned,  within  five  minutes  after  the  umpire 
has  called  'Tlay"  at  the  hour  for  the  beginning 
of  the  game,  unless  such  delay  in  appearing,  or 
in  commencing  the  game  be  unavoidable. 

Sec.  2.  If,  after  the  game  has  begun,  one 
side  refuse  to  continue  to  play,  unless  the  game 
has  been  suspended  or  terminated  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3,  If,  after  play  has  been  suspended  by 
the  umpire,  one  side  fails  to  resume  playing  in 
one  minute  after  the  umpire  has  called  ''Play." 

Sec.  4.  If  a  team  employ  tactics  palpably 
designed  to  delay  the  game. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  warning  by  the  umpire,  any 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  game  be  wilfully  and  per- 
sistently violated. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  order  for  the  removal  of  a 
player,  as  authorized  by  Rules  14,  21,  58  and  67, 
be  not  obeyed  within  one  minute. 

Sec.  7.  If,  because  of  the  removal  of  players 
from  the  game  by  the  umpire,  or  for  any  cause, 
there  be  less  than  nine  players  on  either  team. 

Sec.  8.  If,  after  the  game  has  been  suspended 
on  account  of  rain,  the  orders  of  the  umpire  are 
not  complied  with  as  required  by  Rule  29. 

Sec.  9.  If,  when  two  games  are  scheduled  to 
be  played  in  one  afternoon,  the  second  game  be 
not  commenced  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  game.  The  umpire 
of  the  first  game  shall  be  the  timekeeper. 

Sec.  10.  In  case  the  umpire  declare  the  game 
forfeited  he  shall  transmit  a  written  report 
thereof  to  the  President  of  the  League  within 


Id 
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Forfeit  in  effect  tweiity-four  hours  thereafter.     However,  alail- 

negiects  toTo^tify  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^  Umpire  to  SO  Dotily  the 
president.  President  shall   not  affect  the  validity  of  his 
award  of  the  game  by  forfeiture. 

To  punish  bad  It  is  true  that  all  the  sections  of  this  rule  are  not  observed 
sportsmanship,  to  the  exactness  of  a  second,  nor  even  a  minute,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  rulemakers  is  to  provide  a  penalty  \vhich  can 
be  enforced  for  any  violation  of  unsportsmanlike  delay  if  the 
umpire  feels  it  within  his  judgment  to  act.  Section  1  is  to 
provide  for  wilful  absence  from  the  field;  Section  2  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  and  any  umpire  should  never  hesitate 
to  enforce  it.  An  umpire  can  forfeit  a  game  under  Section  3, 
under  Section  4,  and  under  Section  ":,  but  umpires  do  not  al- 
ways use  a  stopwatch.  There  have  been  times  perhaps  when  it 
would  have  been  better  had  they  done  so.  Section  6  is  vio- 
lated frequently  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,  yet  after  one 
minute  has  elapsed  the  umpire  has  it  within  his  poAver  to  act 
at  once.  No  game  can  be  played  with  fewer  than  nine  players 
on  a  team  (section  7).  Section  8  is  enforceable  in  amateur 
games,  while  sections  9  and  10  apply  more  to  professional 
games  governed  by  organized  leagues. 

No  Game. 

"No  game."  RULE  *'No  game"  shall  be  declared  by  the 
27  umpire  if  he  terminates  play  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  22,  Sec.  3,  before  five  innings 
are  completed  by  each  team.  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  club  second  at  bat  shall  have 
made  more  runs  at  the  end  of  its  fourth  inning, 
or  before  the  completion  of  its  fifth  inning, 
than  the  club  first  at  bat  has  made  in  five  com- 
pleted innings  of  a  game  so  terminated,  the 
umpire  shall  award  the  game  to  the  club  hav- 
Greaternumber  iug  made  the  greater  number  of  runs,  and  it 

of  runs  win.  gj^^|j  ^.q^j^^  ^g  ^  legal  game  in  the  champion- 
ship record. 

This  rule  provides  explicitly  that  if  the  team  second  at  bat 
has  more  runs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  inning  than  the  team 
first  at  bat  has  made  at  the  end  of  its  completed  half  of  the 
fifth  inning,  the  team  second  at  bat  wins.  An  added  line 
provides  a  legal  definition  of  victory  if  the  team  second  at  bat 
is  in  the  lead  and  the  game  is  terminated  before  the  fifth 
inning  is  completed. 
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Rulings  relative  to  drawn  games  and  games  that  are  called 
because  of  atmospheric  disturbances,  fire  or  panic,  will  be 
found  under  head  of  "Umpires  and  Their  Duties,"  on  page  58. 

Substitutes. 
RULE     Section  1.     Each    side  shall  be    re-  substitutes  must 
28        quired  to   have  present  on   the  field  IS^'^^^' 
during  a  championship  game  a  sufficient  number 
of  substitute  players  in  uniform,  conforming  to 
the  suits  worn  by  their  team-mates,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  code  v^hich  requires  that 
not  less  than  nine  players  shall  occupy  the  field  in 
any  inning  of  the  game. 

Sec.  2.     Any  such  substitute  may  at  any  stage  substitutes  may 
of  the  game  take  the  place  of  a  player  whose  l^J^l  '''*  ""''^ 
name  is   in   his    team's  batting  order,  but  the  riayeroutof 
player  whom  he  succeeds  shall  not  thereafter  par-  the  game  cannot 

•    •  •  1  return 

ticipate  m  that  game. 

Sec.  3.     A  base-runner  shall  not  have  another  captain's 
player  whose  name  appears  in  the  batting  order  base-runner. 
of  his  team  run  for  him  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  captain  of  the  other  team. 

Sec.  4.     Whenever  one  player  is  substituted 
for  another,  whether  as  batsman,  base-runner 
or  fielder,  the  captain  of  the  side  making  the 
change  must  immediately  notify  the  umpire.  Notify  umpire 
who  in  turn  must  announce  the  same  to  the  sXtftutk)n.*^^ 
spectators.     A  fine  of  $25.00  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  umpire  against  the  captain  for  each  vio-  captain  fined, 
lation  of  this  rule,  and  the  President  of  the 
League  shall  impose  a  similar  fine  against  the  umpire  fined. 
umpire,  who,  after  having  been  notified  of  a 
change,   fails  to  make   proper  announcement. 
Play  shall  be  suspended  while  announcement  is  piay  suspended 
being    made.       Provided,    however,    that    if,  announcement. 
through     oversight,     such     announcement     is 
not  made,  the  substitute  player  will  be  con-  ^J,^,^;'^^^;^^^^ 
sidered  as  in  the  game  as  follows :  if  a  pitcher,  overlooked. 
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leave  game. 


when  he  takes  his  place  on  the  rubber;  if  a 
^  batter,  when  he  takes  his  place  in  the  batsman's 
box ;  if  a  fielder,  when  he  takes  the  place  of  the 
fielder  substituted  for;  if  a  runner,  when  the 
substitute  replaces  him  on  the  base  he  is  hold- 
ing, and  any  play  made  by  such  unannounced 
substitute  shall  be  legal  under  these  rules. 

Players  may  be  It  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
changed  about  if  stitutes  in  uniform  ready  to  take  the  field  in  case  any  player 
i?n?«tn,^?   shall  become  disabled  or  be  disqualified. 

It  is  possible  to  substitute  a  fielder  for  the  pitcher  and  place 
the  pitcher  in  the  fielder's  position,  or  in  some  other  position, 
and  later  return  the  pitcher  to  his  position  if  the  captain 
of  the  team  so  desires,  provided  the  pitcher  remains  in  the 
game.  If  the  captain  of  the  team  in  the  field  agrees  to  permit 
another  player  to  run  for  the  batter,  after  the  latter  has 
reached  first  base,  and  agrees  to  permit  the  batter  to  play  as 
a  fielder  when  the  team  at  bat  returns  to  the  field,  there  is  no 
objection. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  captain  of  each  team  immediately  to 
announce  changes  of  players  to  the  umpire,  and  the  umpire 
shall  announce  them  to  the  opposing  team  and  spectators. 

If  the  substitute  takes  the  proper  position  assigned  to  him, 
any  play  which  he  makes  is  legal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  umpire  may  not  have  been  notified  and  may  not  have 
made  announcement  of  the  substitution.  Neglect  by  a  captain 
is  not  allowed  to  affect   actual  field  work. 

Penalties  which  are  provided  in  fines  apply  solely  to  pro- 
fessional Base  Ball. 

Choice  of  Innings— Fitness  oF  Field  for  Play. 

RULE  The  choice  of  innings  shall  be  given 
29  to  the  captain  of  the  home  club,  who 
shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  beginning  a  game  after  a  rain ; 
but,  after  play  has  been  called  by  the  umpire,  he 
alone  shall  be  the  judge  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
ground  for  resuming  play  after  the  game  has 
been  suspended  on  account  of  rain,  and  when 
time  is  so  called  the  groundkeeper  and  sufficient 
assistants  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  um- 
pire for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  ground  in 
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proper  shape  for  play,  under  penalty  of  forfeit- 
ure of  the  game  by  the  home  team. 

It  is  customary  for  amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  to 
give  the  choice  of  innings  to  the  home  team.  Where  teams 
are  to  play  on  neutral  ground,  the  toss  of  a  coin  can  decide. 

THE  PITCHING  RULES. 
Delivery  of  the  Ball  to  the  Bat. 
RULE     Section  1.     Preliminary  to  pitching,  pucher  faces 
30         the   pitcher  shall   take   his  position  p^J^jJ^^^^^g  ^^^^ 
facing  the  batsman  with  both  feet  squarely  on  squarei/or' 
the  ground  and  in  front  of  the  pitcher's  plate  or  ^^l^^^:^,^  ^^^^  .^^ 
on  top  of  the  pitcher's  plate;  and  in  the  act  of  fronto'f  piafe '° 
delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat  he  must  keep  one  ^''^^''^^^^J'-.^ 
foot  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate  defined  cJlTtactwuh 
in  Rule  9.    He  shall  not  raise  either  foot  until  ^oniy'o^eX' 
in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat,  nor  allowed  in 
make  more  than  one  step  in  such  delivery.  delivery. 

Sec.  2.     At  no  time  during  the  progiess  of 
the  game  shall  the  pitcher  be  allowed  to   (1)    ^^^^^^^^^ 
apply  a  foreign  substance  of  any  kind  to  the  substance. 
ball;   (2)  expectorate  either  on  the  ball  or  his  no 
glove;  (3)  rub  the  ball  on  his  glove,  person  or  «^p«^t«>^^t^°^- 
clothing;   (4)   deface  the -ball  in  any  manner;  Baii^may^not 
or  to  deliver  what  is  called  the  "shine"  ball, 
"spit"  ball,  "mud"  ball  or  "emery"  ball.     For  ^^^1^^^^^^/^^^°* 
violation  of  any  part  of  this  rule  the  umpire 
shall  at  once  order  the  pitcher  from  the  game, 
and  in  addition  he  shall  be  automatically  sus- 
pended for  a  period  of  ten  days,  on  notice  from 
the  President  of  the  League. 

(NOTE— By  concnrrent  action  of  the  National  and  American  Leagues 
taken  at  their  respective  annual  meetings  held  at  New  York  in 
December,  1920,  it  was  ngreed  that  all  lx)na-fide  spit-ball  pitchers  then 
remaining  in  the  National  and  American  Leagues  be  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  rule  against  use  of  the  spit-ball  during  the  balance 
of  their  maior  league  careers.  The  pitchers  so  exempted  are:  National 
League— William  Doak,  Phil  Douglas.  Dana  Fillingim,  Ray  Fisher, 
Marvin  Goodwin,  Burleish  Grimes,  Clarence  Mitchell  and  Richard 
Rudolph  [8].  American  League— A.  W.  Ayers,  Ray  Caldwell,  Stanley 
Coveleskie.  Urban  Faber,  H.  R.  Leonard,  Jack  Quinn,  Allan  Russell, 
Urban  Shocker  and  Allan  Sothoron    [9]). 
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Young  pitchers  should  take  strict  notice  of  Section  1  of  this 
rule  in  order  that  they  may  not  acquire  an  illegal  delivery, 
which  results  in  balking.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
with  what  part  of  the  plate  the  pitcher  keeps  his  foot  in  contact 
when  he  delivers  the  ball,  but  he  must  touch  it  at  some  point. 
Caution  must  also  be  exercised  not  to  raise  either  foot  until 
the  ball  is  actually  delivered  to  the  batsman.  The  pitcher 
must  not  raisei  his  foot  and  wheel  suddenly  and  throw  to 
first  base,  unless  he  takes  one  step  directly  towards  first  base. 
The  pitcher  must  not  make  more  than  one  step  in  delivery.  In 
other  words,  he  must  deliver  the  ball  on  the  first  step  for- 
ward and  not  on  the  second,  which  he  naturally  takes  to 
retain  his  balance. 

Section  2  was  adopted  in  1920.  It  is  the  rule  which  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  the  freak  pitching  deliveries  that  had 
crept  into  Base  Ball  from  time  to  time.  Young  pitchers  should 
specially  take  cognizance  of  this  section.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  foolish  for  pitchers  to  experiment  with  freak  deliveries. 
They  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  their  clubs,  because  they  are 
liable  to  suspension  at  any  time  if  the  umpire  decides  that  the 
rule  has  been  violated.  A  penalty  of  that  severity  makes  it 
absurd  for  a  beginner  to  waste  his  time  on  anything  except 
straight  Base  Ball,  which  it  is  desirous  to  encourage. 


A  Fairly  Delivered  Ball. 

Fairly  delivered  RULE       A  fairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  pitched 

ball.        32         QY  thrown  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher 

while  standing  in  his  position  and  facing  the 

batsman  that  passes  over  any  portion   of  the 

home  base,  before  touching  the  ground,  not  lower 

than  the  batsman's  knee,  nor  higher  than  his 

When  umpire  shoulder.     For  every  such  fairly  delivered  ball 

'^^^^ ""  strike!  t^^  umpire  shall  call  one  strike. 

The  last  sentence  refers,  of  course,  to  when  the  batsman 
does  not  attempt  to  strike  at  a  fairly  delivered  ball.  When 
the  batsman  swings  at  a  pitched  ball,  fairly  or  unfairly  de- 
livered, it  is  automatically  a  strike  and  must  be  called  by  the 
umpire. 

An  Unfairly  Delivered  Ball. 

When  not  over     RULE     An  Unfairly  delivered  ball  is  a  ball  de- 

piate.        32         livered  to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while 

standing  in  his  position  and  facing  the  batsman 
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that  does  not  pass  over  any  portion  of  the  home  when  over  piate. 
base  between  the  batsman's  shoulder  and  knees,  KL^and^^^'"'^"' 
or  that  touches  the  ground  before  passing  home  shouwer. 
base,  unless  struck  at  by  the  batsman  ;  or,  with  Sm^'opL^sIiT'^ 
the  bases  unoccupied,  any  ball  delivered  by  the  iio^ie  piate.  " 
pitcher  while  no  foot  is  in  contact  with  the  Pitcher's  foot 
pitcher's  plate.    For  every  unfairly  delivered  ball  with'iia'te!'''''' 
the  umpire  shall  call  one  ball. 

Note  particularly  that  if  the  bajl  touches  the  ground  before 
passing  home  plate  it  is  a  ball,  but  if  the  batsman  strikes  at 
it  a  strike  should  be  called.  The  editor  of  the  Guide  fre-  When  umpire 
quently  is  asked  if  a  ball  so  delivered  is  a  strike.  Note,  too,  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
that  if  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  without  one  foot  in  contact 
with  the  pitcher's  plate,  and  with  the  bases  unoccupied,  it 
is  a  "ball"  even  if  it  has  the  qualifications  of  a  perfect  strike. 

Delaying  the  Game. 

RULE     Section  1.     If,  after  the  batsman  be  pitcher  delaying 

33        standing  in  his  proper  position  ready  pfj^y^^rTthS**^ 
to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball,  the  ball  be  thrown  by  tiian  catcher, 
the  pitcher  to  any  player  other  than  the  catcher 
when  in  the  catcher's  lines  and  within  10  feet  •   • 

of  the  home  base  (except  in  an  attempt  to  retire 
a  base-runner),  each  ball  so  thrown  shall  be  called 
a  ball. 

Sec.  2.     The  umpire  shall  call  a  ball  on  the  caiihaiifor 
pitcher  each  time  he  delays  the  game  by  failing  gecindl' delay 
to  deliver  tne  ball  to  the  batsman  for  a  longer 
period  than  20  seconds,  excepting  that  at  the 
commencement  of  each  inning,  or  when  a  pitcher 
relieves  another,   the  pitcher  may  occupy  one  pitchers  may 
minute  in  delivering  not  to  exceed  five  balls  to  -n^'.^^varnSii^u^  - 
the  catcher  or  an  infielder,  during  which  time 
play  shall  be  suspended. 

Sec.  3.     In  event  of  the  pitcher  being  takfen  pitcher's 
from  his  position  by  either  manager  or  captain,  continue  uS* 
the  player  substituted  for  him  shall  continue  to  batsman  is 
pitch  until  the  batsman  then  at  bat  has  either  through. 
been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  base. 
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If  there  is  no  runner  on  third  base  and  the  pitcher  throws 
ihe  ball,  say,  to  third  base,  with  an  evident  effort  to  delay  the 
game,  and  there  is  a  batsman  in  position,  the  umpire  should 
call  a  ball.  This  applies  to  any  base  other  than  third  if  there 
is  no  runner  on  the  base  to  which  the  ball  is  thrown.  Wilful 
Pitcher  must  not  ■  delay  on  the  part  of  a  pitcher  in  delivering  the  ball,  especially 
delay  for  raiu.  vvhen  storm  threatens,  should  be  punished  by  the  umpire  as 
Section  2  provides,  though  umpires  as  a  rule  are  none  too 
courageous  in  calling  balls  for  this  offense. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  inning  the  pitcher  is  allowed  to 
throw  five  balls  to  the  catcher  or  to  an  infielder  for  "warming- 
up"  practice,  the  batsman  refraining  from  occupying  his  posi- 
tion in  the  "box"  at  home  plate. 

Note  that  the  substitute  pitcher,  according  to  Section  3, 
must  finish  with  the  batter  who  was  at  bat  when  he  became 
pitcher.  After  that  the  substitute  may  be  retired  as  pitcher 
and  another  pitcher  go  in. 

Balking. 

Balk.     RULE     A  balk  shall  be  : 

Pitcher's  motion        ^4        SECTION  1.    Any  motion  made  by  the 

without^ delivery,  pjtcher  while  in  position  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the 

^ing^to  fhrow^fo'  bat  without  delivering  it,  or  to  throw  to  first  base 

first  without  when  occupied  by  a  base-runner  v^ithout  com- 

completing        ,       .  ,      -T,  "^ 

throw,  pletmg  the  throw. 
Pitcher  must      Sec.  2.    Throwing  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  to 
^^^Vh^'^makiiig  ^^y  hdise  to  catch  the  base-runner  without  step- 
throw,  ping  directly  toward  such  base  in  the  act   of 
making  such  throw. 
Either  foot  back      Sec.  3.     Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
"^  Konta"?  the  pitcher  while  either  foot  is  back  of  and  not 
in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate. 
Must  face      Sec.  4.     Any  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  by 
batsman.  ^1^^  pitcher  while  he  is  not  facing  the  batsman. 

Any  motion       Sec.  5.     Any  motlon  in  delivering  the  ball  to 
^'^^'^pos'iuoir  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  while  not  in  the  position 
■  defined  by  Rule  30. 
Pitcher  must  not       Sec.  6.     Holding  of  the  ball  by  the  pitcher  so 
delay  game.  j^^g.  ^^^  j^  ^]^g  opinion  of  the  Umpire,  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  game. 
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Sec.  7.  Making  any  motion  to  pitch  while 
standing  in  his  position  without  having  the  ball 
in  his  possession;  or,  regardless  of  whether  he 
makes  any  motion  to  pitch  or  not,  if  the  pitcher 
takes  a  legal  position  on  the  rubber  without  the 
ball  in  his  possession,  or  if  he  takes  a  position 
off  the  rubber  and  feints  to  deliver  the  ball  to 
the  bat. 

Sec.  8.  Making  any  motion  of  the  arm, 
shoulder,  hip  or  body  the  pitcher  habitually  makes 
in  his  method  of  delivery,  without  immediately 
delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat. 

Sec.  9.  Delivery  of  the  ball  to  the  bat  when 
the  catcher  is  standing  outside  the  lines  of  the 
catcher's  position  as  defined  in  Rule  3. 

Sec.  10.  After  the  pitcher  has  taken  posi- 
tion, with  both  hands  holding  the  ball  in  front 
of  him,  he  cannot  take  either  hand  off  the  ball 
except  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the 
batsman  or  in  throwing  to  bases. 

Sec.  11.  If  the  pitcher  steps  off  the  rubber, 
after  being  in  position,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  drying  his  hands  or  rubbing  his  eyes,  or  for 
other  reasons,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  action  not 
understood  or  interpreted  by  the  umpire  to  de- 
ceive the  base-runner,  then  the  umpire  shall 
call  "Time.'' 

Sec.  12.  In  case  a  "balk"  is  called,  the  ball 
shall  be  considered  "dead"  when  announcement 
is  made,  and  no  play  can  be  made  until  the  run- 
ner or  runners  reach  the  base  or  bases  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Sec.  13.     If,  with  one  or  more  runners  on  if  pitcher  drops 
bases,  the  pitcher,  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  ^''"• 
ball  to  the  batsman  or  in  throwing  to  first  base, 


Dnless  pitcher 
holds  ball. 


Pitcher  must  not 
take  position 
on  rubber 
without  ball  in 
his  possession. 


Must  deliver  ball 
if  he  makes 
familiar 
pitching  motion. 


Catcher  must  be 
in  position. 


Pitcher  must 
keep  hands  on 
ball  while  in 
position. 


When  pitcher 
may  step  from 
his  position. 


Umpire  calls 
"Time." 


Ball  dead  on 
balk. 


strikes,  it 
counts. 
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drop  the  ball,  either  intentionally  or  accident- 
ally, the  umpire  shall  call  it  a  "balk"  and  ad- 
whenno  vance  runner  or  runners.  No  penalty  shall  be 
penalty,  j^iposed  if,  with  no  one  on  bases,  the  pitcher 
drop  the  ball  while  delivering  it  to  the  bats- 
man. 

Ball"  if  pitcher       Sec.  14.     If,  with  no  One  on  bases,  the  pitcher 

^Sno?ou  deHver  the  ball  while  off  the  rubber,  the  um- 

piate.  piYe  shall  call  a  ''ball"  whether  it  goes  over  the 

plate  fair  or  not.     If,  however,  the  batsman 

If  batsman  strikes  at  such  illegally  delivered  ball  it  counts 

either  for  a  strike  or  whatever  play  may  follow. 

If  the  pitcher  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  any  section  of  this  rule,  the  um- 
pire shall  call  a  "  balk.'' 

Professionals  are  more  inclined  to  try  to  balk,  or  half  balk, 
as  it  is  called,  than  amateurs.  Section  3  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  neither  of  the  pitcher's  feet  may  be  behind  the  pitching 
plate  when  he  delivers  the  ball.  One  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  plate  and  both  in  front  of  it.  Section  4  is  violated  with 
so  much  subtlety  that  it  is  often  hard  for  even  umpires  to 
recognize  when  the  pitcher  is  facing  the  batsman.  Not  only 
is  there  a  penalty  of  a  called  ball  against  the  pitcher  if  he 
fails  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter  within  twenty  seconds, 
but  if  the  umpire  concludes  that  he  is  trying  to  delay  the 
game  he  may  call  a  balk,  which  would  score  a  runner  on  third 
base    and    advance    a    runner    on    any    other    base. 

Note  Section  7  carefully.  If  the  pitcher  takes  a  legal  position 
on  the  pitcher's  rubber  without  the  ball  in  his  possession  or  if 
he  feints  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter  and  is  not  on  the  rub- 
ber and  the  ball  is  not  in  his  possession,  it  is  a  balk.  No 
pitcher  will  fool  with  a  possible  "hidden  ball"  trick  when  there 
is  a  runner  on  third  who  may  score  the  winning  run  by  a  balk 
being  declared. 

Sections  10,  11.  12.  13  and  14  of  Rule  34  are  plain  and 
definite.  Section  10  refers  to  the  position  of  the  pitcher's  hands 
on  the  ball.  Section  11  refers  to  the  stepping  of  the  pitcher 
from  the  rubber.  Section  12  enforces  the  dead  ball  penalty 
when  a  balk  has  been  called.  Section  13  refers  to  the  pitcher 
dropping  the  ball.  If  there  are  runners  on  the  bases  and  the 
pitcher  drops  the  ball  in  the  act  of  delivering  it  to  the  batter 
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it  is  a  balk.  Both  the  National  and  the  American  League 
agree  on  this  interpretation  of  the  balk.  They  did  not  always 
agree.  Section  14  refers  to  the  duty  of  the  umpire  in  calling 
a  ball  or  strike  if  the  pitcher  should  deliver  the  ball  while  off 
the  rubber,  but  with  no  one  on  the  bases. 


clothing. 


Dead  Ball. 

RULE      A  dead  ball   is  a  ball   delivered  to  Dead  ban  not 

35         the  bat  by  the  pitcher,  not  struck  at  •j^'J'batsmSf " 
by  the  batsman,  that  touches  any  part  of  the  person  or 
batsman's  person  or  clothing  while  he  is  stand- 
ing in  his  position. 

When  a  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman  has  not  struck, 
hits  the  batsman  before  the  catcher  touches  it,  the  umpire 
must  call  it  a  dead  ball  and  no  base-runner  can  advance. 
The  batsman,  however,  must  be  in  his  position  at  the  time 
that  the  ball  hits  him  and  must  make  every  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ball  if  he  fears  that  it  will  hit  him.  If 
the  umpire  is  satisfied  that  the  batsman  did  not  try  to  avoid 
the  ball  he  must  still  rule  that  it  is  dead  if  the  ball  has 
struck  the  batsman's  clothing  or  any  portion  of  his  body. 

Do  not  confound  a  dead  ball  with  a  ball  not  in  play,  althougli 
the  ball  is  not  in  play  when  dead. 


Interference 
by  player. 

Fair  hit  strike 


Ball  Not  in  Play. 

RULE     In  case  of  an  illegally  batted  ball,  a  niegaiiy  batted 
36        balk,  foul  hit  ball  not  legally  caught,  baimotm  piay. 
dead  ball,  interference  with  the  fielder  or  bats-  i^o^i  ^ot  caught 
man,  or  a  fair  hit  ball  striking  a  base-runner  or 
umpire  before  touching  a  fielder,  the  ball  shall 
not  be  considered  in  play  until  it  be  held  by  the  runner  or 
pitcher  standing  in  his  position,  and  the  umpire  "^'p^^^- 
shall  have  called  'Tlay.'' 

Note  each  one  of  these  specifications.  An  umpire  had  ruled 
that  a  base-runner  could  advance  when  another  runner  had 
been  retired  for  interference.  The  first  runner  should  have  been 
held  at  the  base  which  he  occupied  until  the  ball  had  been 
thrown  to  the  pitcher  and  the  umpire  had  given  the  word  to 
resume  play.    The  ball  goes  out  of  play  when  the  interference 
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takes  place  and  annuls  all  that  had  taken  place  since  the  play 
began.  The  umpire  should  announce  "Play,"  as  if  he  were 
announcing  it  at  the  beginning  of  a  game. 

Block  Balls. 

Block  ball.     RULE     Section  1.    A  block  is  a  batted  or 
37        thrown  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped  or 
handled  by  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 

Umpire  must      Sec.  2.     Whenever  a  block  occurs  the  umpire 

announce,  ghall  declare  it,  and  base-runners  may  run  the 

Runners  at  bases  without  Hability  to  be  put  out  until  the 

liberty.  |^^^  j^^^g  \^qq^  returned  to  and  held  by  the  pitcher 

^'"pSen  in  his  position. 

If  spectator      Sec.  3.     If  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game 

^''throwsbliT  should  retain  possession  of  a  blocked  ball,  or 

throw  or  kick  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fielders, 

the  umpire  shall  call  "Time"  and  require  each 

Base-runners  base-runner  to  stop  at  the  base  last  touched  by 

hold  bases.  \^\t^  until  the  ball  be  returned  to  the  pitcher  in 

his  position  and  the  umpire  shall  have  called 

^'Play." 

Whenever  a  person  not  engaged  in  the  game  touches  a  batted 
or  thrown  ball,  a  block  follows.  This  must  at  once  be  an- 
nounced by  the  umpire,  and  runners  shall  be  privileged  to 
advance  bases  until  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  pitcher,  standing 
in  his  position.  After  that  they  advance  at  their  peril,  as  the 
pitcher  may  then  throw  a  runner  out  wherever  he  sees  a  pos- 
sibility of  doing  so.  When  there  are  ground  rules  the  block 
ball  rule  is  not  always  necessary. 

Section  3  was  placed  in  this  rule  because  there  were  specta- 
tors at  professional  games  who  were  sufficiently  unsportsman- 
like to  steal  the  ball,  or  kick  it  away  from  the  fielder  of  a 
visiting  team,  when  a  game  was  being  played.  If  there  were 
ground  rules  for  the  bases,  and  no  ground  rule  for  the  space 
behind  the  bat,  and  the  ball  should  be  handled  by  a  spectator 
behind  the  bat,  the  block  ball  rule  would  be  in  force. 
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THE  BATTING  RULES. 
The  Batsman's  Position. 

RULE      Each  player  of  the  side  at  bat  shall  be-  Each  piayer 

38  come  the  batsman  and  must  take  his  ^''^^• 
position  within  the  batsman's  Hnes  (as  defined  in 

Rule  8)  in  the  order  that  his  name  appears  in  his  Batting  ordel^ 
team's  batting  list. 

The  batting  list  of  a  team  may  be  arranged  as  its  captain 
desires.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  captain  shall  be  first  at 
bat.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  shall  be  any  fixed  order,  as 
outfielders,  infielders  and  then  the  catcher  and  pitcher.  School- 
boys of  a  generation  ago  thought  a  batting  order  arranged  as 
so  outlined  to  be  orthodox.  In  some  sections  it  has  come  to  be 
a  practice  which  is  considered  one  of  the  essentials  of  the 
game,  but  it  is  only  by  heritage,  not  authority. 

The  Order  of  Batting. 

RULE     Section  1.    The  batting  order  of  each  Batting  order 

39  team  must  be  on  the  score  card  and  «» score  card, 
must  be  delivered  before  the  game  by  its  captain 

to  the  umpire  at  the  home  plate,  who  shall  sub- 
mit it  to  the  inspection  of  the  captain  of  the  umpire  must 
other  side.    The  batting  order  delivered  to  the  Sr!"^"'"^ 
umpire  must  be  followed  throughout  the  ganie 
unless  a  player  be  substituted  for  another,  in  substitutes' 
which  case  the  substitute  must  take  the  place  in  blTtung'order. 
the  batting  order  of  the  retired  player. 

Sec.    2.      When   the  umpire    announces  the  Pitcher 
pitcher  prior  to  commencement  of  game,   the  cZmen'Sln^ent 
player  announced  must  pitch  until  the  first  bats-  ^^^.^^^^^  [^"^J 
man  has  either  been  put  out  or  has  reached  first  on7batten  ^ 
base. 

If  there  are  no  score  cards  it  is  always  the  custom  of  each 
captain  to  give  to  the  other  his  list  of  batsmen  as  they  will 
take  their  turn  at  bat. 

If  the  umpire  should  make  a  mistake  in  announcing  the 
pitcher  it  would  not  be  permissible  for  him  to  correct  his  own 
blunder. 


'time  at  bat 
means  term  at 
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The  First  Batsman  in  an  Inning. 

In  this  instance.  RULE  After  the  first  inning  the  first  striker 
_^  40  in  each  inning  shall  be  the  batsman 
bat'  whose  name  follows  that  of  the  last  man  who 
completed  his  ''time  at  bat'' in  the  preceding 
inning. 

After  the  first  inning  the  first  batter  in  each  succeeding 
inning  is  the  player  following  the  man  who  completed  his  full 
time  at  bat  in  the  inning  before.  "Time  at  bat"  means  a  full 
time  at  bat.  Two  strikes,  or  one,  two  or  three  balls,  or  one 
strike  and  three  balls,  for  example,  is  not  a  full  "time  at  bat." 
If  a  batter  has  but  one  strike  in  the  first  inning  and  the  third 
hand  be  put  out  while  he  is  at  bat,  he  becomes  the  first  batter 
in  the  following  inning,  not  having  completed  his  full  time  at 
bat  in  the  inning  previous.  In  such  case,  any  balls  and  strikes 
called  in  the  previous  inning  do  not  count  when  he  assumes 
his  time  at  bat  in  the  next  inning. 

Players  Belong  on  Bench. 

Players  of    RULE      When  a  side  goes  to  the  bat  its  players 
mist'ofcupy        ^^         must  immediately  seat  themselves  on 
bench,  the  bench  assigned  to  them  as  defined  in  Rule 
Until  side  is  out.  21,  and  remain  there  until  their  side  is  put  out, 
Except  to  bat.  except  wheu  called  to  the  bat  or  to  act  as  coach- 
coach  or  QY-s  or  substitute  base-runners. 

substitute. 

Reserved  for  Umpire,  Catcher  and  Batsman. 

Umpire,  catcher     RULE     No  player  of  the  side  '  'at  bat, ' '  except 

oni  Tn^cSeS       ^^         ^^^  batsmau,  shall  occupy  any  portion 

on  y,  in  ca  c^er^s  ^^  ^^^  space  withlu  the  catcher's  lines  as  defined 

in  Rule  3.     The  triangular  space  back  of  the 

home  base  is  reserved  for  exclusive  use  of  the 

umpire,  catcher  and  batsman,  and  the  umpire 

No  crossing  when  must  prohibit  any  player  of  the  side  *'at  bat" 

pitcher  or^catcher  fj-Qj^i  crossiug  the  Same  at  any  time  while  the 

ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher  or  catcher,  or 

passing  between  them  while  standing  in  their 

positions. 
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Players  are  cautioned  against  the  habit  of  infringing  upon 
the  space  within  the  catcher's  lines  and  batsmen  against  leav- 
ing the  bench  before  it  is  their  turn  to  do  so.  Games  expedited 
by  being  played  with  alertness  and  energy  are  desirable,  but 
the  rules  should  not  be  violated  for  speed.  Moreover,  too  much 
speed  makes  it  appear  at  times  as  if  players  cared  little  for 
the  game.  This  refers  more  to  the  professional  than  to  the 
amateur. 

Fielder  Has  Right  of  Way. 

RULE      The  players  of  the  side  at  bat  must  Bench  must  be 

43  speedily   abandon    their   bench  and  '-^^^'-^^doned. 
hasten  to  another  part  of  the  field  when  by  re- 
maining upon  or  near  it  they  or  any  of  them 
would  interfere  with  a  fielder  in  an  attempt  to 

catch  or  handle  a  thrown  or  a  batted  ball. 

A  Fair  Hit. 

RULE     A  fair  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that  Definition  of 

44  settles  on  fair  ground  between  home  fairhu. 
and  first  base  or  between  home  and  third  base  or  on  fair  ground 
that  is  on  fair  ground  when  bounding  to  the  out-  S"^^'''"' 
field  past  first  or  third  base  or  that  first  falls  on  on  fair  ground 
fair  territory  beyond  first  or  third  base,  or  that,  or^piay'^er'^''*' 
while  on  or  over  fair  ground,  touches  the  person 

of  the  umpire  or  a  player.    A  fair  fly  must  be  judging  fair  fly. 

judged  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  piayer  catching 

ball  and  the  foul  line,  and  not  as  to  whether  the  reaching W 

fielder  is  on  fair  or  foul  ground  at  the  time  he  nne  doel  not 

1  1  ,1        in  determine  fair 

touches  the  ball.  orfoui. 

Note  last  phrase,  "while  on  or  over  fair  ground,  touches 
the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player."  This  means  the  ball, 
not  the  player.  A  ball  touched  by  a  player  standing  on  fair 
ground  and  reaching  over  into  foul  territory  is  a  foul. 

Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  fair  ground  (the  in- 
field) between  home  and  first  base,  or  between  home  and  third 
base,  or  that  bounds  from  fair  ground  to  the  outfield  inside 
of  first  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a 
player  or  the  umpire  on  fair  ground,  is  a  fair  Kit. 

A  fair  hit  is  also  any  legally  batted  ball  that  first  falls  on 
fair  territory  beyond  first  base  or  third  base,  even  though  it 
afterwards  rolls  into  foul  territory. 
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Rolling  into        Any  legally  batted  ball  that  settles  on  foul  ground  is  a  foul; 

infield  foul    hit,  except  that  a  ground  hit,  should  it  roll  from  foul  to  fair 

em  cry.    ^gj-j-i^Qj-y   between   first   and  home   and   third   and  home,  and 

remain  there,  is  a  fair  hit. 

A  ground  hit  that  first  strikes  fair  territory  and  rolls  out 

side  of  the  foul  line   between   first   and   home,   or  third   and 

home,  is  a  foul  hit  if  the  ball  remains  outside. 

Fallins  on  foul        Any  legally  batted  ball  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond 

territory,    fiu-g^  base,  or  third  base,  or  that  touches  the  person  of  a  player 

or  an  umpire  on  foul  ground,  is  a  foul  hit. 

A  Foul  Hit. 

On  foul  ground     RULE     A  f  oul  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball  that 

beyond  first^or        45         settles  OH  f oul  territory  between  home 

and  first  base  or  home  and  third  base,  or  that 

bounds  past  first  or  third  base  on  foul  territory 

or  that  falls  on  foul  territory  beyond  first  or  third 

Touching  umpire  base,  or,  while  on  or  over  foul  ground,  touches 

Sground!  the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player.     A  foul 

fly  must  be  judged  according  to  the  relative 

Position  of  ball  posltion  of  the  ball  and  the  foul  line,  and  not 

determines  foul,  ^g  |-q  whether  the  fielder  is  on  foul  or  fair 

ground  at  the  time  he  touches  the  ball. 

Note  again  the  last  phrase,  "while  on  or  over  foul  ground, 
touches  the  person  of  the  umpire  or  a  player."  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  ball  is  fair  if  it  is  over  foul  ground  and  the 
player  is  on  fair  ground.     Many  disputes  arise  over  this  point. 

A  Foul  Tip. 

A  slightly     RULE     A  foul  tip  is  a  ball  batted  by  the  bats- 

^^^-oin-  i^nto        ^^         ^^^  v^hile  standing  within  the  lines  of 

catcher^s  hands,  his  position,  that  goes  sharp  and  direct  from  the 

bat  to  the  catcher's  hands  and  is  legally  caught. 

A  foul  tip  is  the  continuation  of  a  strike  which  has  merely 
been  touched  by  the  bat,  shoots  directly  into  the  hands  of  the- 
catcher  and  is  held  by  him. 

A  Bunt  Hit. 
RULE     A  bunt  hit  is  a  legally  batted  ball,  not 
47         swung  at,  but  met  with  the  bat  and 
tapped  slowly  within  the  infield  by  the  batsman. 
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If  the  attempt  to  bunt  result  in  a  foul  not  legally  a  foui  bunt  mt 
caught,  a  strike  shall  be  called  by  the  umpire.  '^'"^  ^^'''^^• 

A  bunt  hit  is  legally  tapping  the  ball  slowly  within  the  in- 
field by  the  batsman.  If  a  foul  result,  which  is  not  legally 
caught,  the  batsman  is  charged  with  a  strike,  v/hether  it  be 
the  first,  second  or  third  strike.  So  proficient  have  batters 
become  that  tapping  the  ball  has  been  literally  changed  to 
pushing  the  ball  by  some.  Speed,  a  quick  start,  and  the  ball 
lacking  force  as  it  rolls^  are  factors  that  combine  for  success. 

Any  bunt  rolling  foul  is  a  strike.     If  the  ball  twists,  rolls    Unlike  regular 
or  bounds  outside  the  foul  line  and  the  baseman  traps  it  at  ^^***'^^'/^^^^^'^ 
once,  the  batsman  is  charged  with  the  first,   second  or  third    thirdTtrilie'"  °° 
strike,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  moment  that  a  fielder  touches   batter  is  out. 
a  bunted  ball  on  foul  ground  it  becomes  a  foul.     If  the  ball 
merely  grazes  the  tip  of  his  finger  it  becomes  foul. 

The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt  that  rolls  foul  if  the  attempted 
bunt  be  made  on  the  third  strike.  It  is  not  just  a  plain  foul, 
as  some  appear  to  think,  but  a  bona  fide  strike,  and  must  be 
ruled  upon  and  treated  as  such. 

Balls  Batted  Outside  the  Ground. 

RULE      Section  1.  When  a  batted  ball  passes  rairorfoui. 
48         outside  the  ground  or  into  a  stand 
the  umpire  shall  decide  it  fair  or  foul  according 
to  where  it  disappears  from  the  umpire's  view. 

Sec.  2.     A  fair  batted  ball  that  goes  over  the  Home  run  if 

fence  or  into  a  J?tand  shall  entitle  the  batsman  ormoreaway?^^ 
to  a  home  run  unless  it  should  pass  out  of  the 

ground  or  into  a  stand  at  a  less  distance  than  two  bases,  if 

two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  feet  from  the  ^^^^• 

home  base,  in  which  case  the  batsman  shall  be  Bases  must  be 

entitled  to  two  bases  only.     In  either  event  the  regular  o?der. 
batsman  must  touch  the  bases  in  regular  order. 

The  point  at  which  a  fence  or  stand  is  less  than  Mark  to  denote 

235  feet  from  the  home  base  shall  be  plainly  Ts\lllthT& 

indicated  by  a  white  or  black  sign  or  mark  for  feet. 
the  umpire's  guidance. 

If  there  were  a  ground  rule  that  a  home  run  could  be  battel 
into  a  stand  or  over  a  fence  at  a  distance  less  than  235  feet 
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from  the  home  plate  it  would  be  observed,  but  such  "home 
runs"  are  about  like  a  squib  as  compared  with  a  cannon 
cracker.  These  ground  rules  are  sometimes  put  into  effect 
in  smaller  cities,  where  they  desire  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  home  runs. 

Note  that  the  batsman  must  circle  the  bases  in  order,  even 
if  a  home  run  is  automatically  such  a  run.  If  a  ball  game 
is  being  played  upon  an  improvised  field,  or  upon  a  field  that  is 
limited  in  area  and  the  235-foot  rule  for  a  home  run  is  in 
effect,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  designate  the  exact  spot 
at  which  the  235-foot  limit  is  located;  a  marking  flag  will 
do  if  nothing  better  is  available.  The  staff  of  the  flag,  of 
course,  must  be  fixed  exactly  on  the  line  extending  from  home 
plate  to  the  field  limit. 

Note  that  the  batsman  must  circle  the  bases  in  order,  even 
if  a  home  run  is  automatically  such  a  run. 


Batsman       RULE 

misses.  AQ 


Legally 
delivered  ball 
not  struck  at. 

Foul  fly  not 

cauglit,  unless 

two  strikes. 

Foul  bunt  not 
caught. 

Pitched  ball, 

batsman  swings, 

hits  batsman. 


Catcher  holds 
foul  tip. 


Strikes. 

A  strike  is  : 

Section  1.  A  pitched  ball  struck  at 
by  the  batsman  without  its  touch- 
ing his  bat. 

Sec.  2.  A  fair  ball  legally  delivered  by  the 
pitcher  at  which  the  batsman  does  not  strike. 

Sec.  3.  A  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly 
unless  the  batsman  has  two  strikes. 

Sec.  4.  An  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in 
a  foul  not  legally  caught. 

Sec.  5.  A  pitched  ball,  at  which  the  batsman 
strikes  but  misses  and  which  touches  any  part  of 
his  person. 

Sec.  6.  A  foul  tip,  held  by  the  catcher,  while 
standing  within  the  lines  of  his  position. 

When  the  batsman  strikes  at  a  pitched  ball  and  misses  it,  a 
strike  is  called. 

"When  the  batsman  fails  to  strike  at  a  pitched  ball  which 
passes  over  the  plate  at  the  legal  height,  between  knees  and 
shoulder,  a  strike  is  called. 

A  foul  tip  caught  by  the  catcher  is  a  strike. 
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A  foul  hit,  whether  a  fly  or  a  ground  hit,  bounding  to  any 
part  of  foul  ground,  is  a  strils.e  unless  the  batter  has  two 
strikes.  After  two  strikes  the  batter  may  foul  the  ball  without 
penalty  unless  he  bunts  or  is  caught  out  on  a  foul  fly. 

All  bunts  rolling  foul  are  strikes.  If  the  batsman  strikes 
at  the  ball  and  misses  it  but  the  ball  hits  him,  it  is  a  strike. 

If  the  batsman,  with  either  of  his  feet  out  of  the  batsman's 
box,  hits  the  ball  in  any  way  it  is  an  illegally  batted  ball,  in 
former  days  called  a  foul  strike,  and  the  batsman  is  out. 

An  Illegally  Batted  Ball. 
RULE     An  illegally  batted  ball  is  a  ball  batted  one  or  both  feet 

50  by  the  batsman  when  either  or  both  nuan-spSon. 
of  his  feet  are  upon  the  ground  outside  of  the 

lines  of  the  batsman's  position. 

Frequently  illegally  batted  balls  escape  the  attention  of  the 
umpire,  although  it  is  not  all  his  fault.  The  batter  in  recent 
years  tends  to  keep  in  motion  while  at  bat  and  often  does 
not  set  himself  with  a  foot  brace,  depending  upon  a  free  swing 
to  meet  the  ball.  The  penalty  for  an  illegally  batted  ball  is 
"out" — Section  4,  Rule  51. 

When  Batsman  is  Out. 
RULE     The  Batsman  is  Out : 

51  Section  1.    If   he   fail  to   take  his  raiistotake 
position  at  the  bat  in  the  order  in  which  his  [™«>^  tiim  at 
name  appears  on  the  batting  list  unless  the 

error  be  discovered  and  the  proper  batsman  re- 
place him  before  he  becomes  a  base-runner,  in  Error  discovered 
which  case,  the  balls  and  strikes  called  must  be  base-'runne™'"^ 
counted  in  the    "time  at  bat^'  of  the  proper  Baiisand 
batsman.     But  only  the  proper  batsman  shall  be  ^^^''^^^  counted. 
declared  out,   and  no  runs  shall  be  scored  or  omy  proper 
bases  run  because  of  any  act  of  the  improper  batsman  out. 
batsman.      Provided,    this    rule    shall    not    be  no  runs  scored. 
enforced  unless  the  out  be  declared  before  the 
ball  be   delivered   to  the  succeeding  batsman. 
Should  the  batsman   declared    out  under  this  out  must  be 
section  be  the  third  hand  out  and  his  side  be  sucSn"?^"'^ 
thereby  put  out,  the  proper  batsman  in  the  next  batsman. 
inning  shall  be  the  player  who  would  have  come 


position 
When  foul  is  out. 
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Proper  batsman  to  bat  had  the  pkyers  been  put  out  by  ordinary 
next  inning,  pj^y  j^  the  preceding  inning- 

one  minute  for       Sec.  2.     If  he  fail  to  take  his  position  within 
batsman  to  take  Q^e  minute  after  the  umpire  has  called  for  the 
batsman. 

Sec.  3.  If  he  make  a  foul  hit  other  than  a 
foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46,  and  the  ball  be 
momentarily  held  by  a  fielder  before  touching 
the  ground;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  in  a 
fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other  part  of 
his  uniform,  or  strike  some  object  other  than  a 
fielder  before  being  caught. 

Out  for  illegal      Sec.  4.     If  he  bat  the  ball  illegally,  as  defined 
batting,  in  Rule  50. 

Out  for  hindering      Sec.  5.    If  he  attempt  to  hinder  the  catcher 

catcher,  f  j-Qm  fielding  or  throwing  the  ball  by  stepping 

outside  the  lines  of  the  batsman's  position,  or  in 

any  way   obstructing  or  interfering  with  that 

Not  out  if  player ;  except  that  the  batsman  shall  not  be  out 

dSiared"o"uT  uuder  this  section  if  the  base-runner  be  declared 

out  according  to  Section  15  of  Rule  56. 

Dropped  third      Sec.  6.    If,  whlle  first  base  be  occupied  by  a 
strikeout  with  base-ruunor,  the  third  strike  be  called  on  him 

runner  on  nrst,    ,        , ,  ;  ,  .  i  i  , 

unless  two  out.  by  the  umpire,  unless  two  men  are  already  out. 

Out  if  ball  touch       Sec.  7.     If,  while  attempting  a  third  strike, 

att^empting  ^^^  ^jall  touch  auy  part  of  the  batsman's  person, 

third  strike!  in  whlch  case    base-runners    occupying    bases 

shall  not  advance  as  prescribed  in   Rule    55, 

Section  5. 

Base-runners       Sec.  8.     If,  beforc  two  hands  are  out,  while 

first  and  second  or  first,  second  and  third  bases 

are  occupied,  he  hit  a  fair  fly  ball,  other  than  a 

line  drive,  that  can  be  handled  by  an  infielder. 

In  such  case  the  umpire  shall,  as  soon  as  the 

ball  be  hit,  declare  it  an  infield  or  outfield  hit ; 

but  the  runners  may  be  off  their  bases  or  ad- 


hold  bases. 
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vance  at  the  risk  of  the  ball  being  caught,  the  umpire  must 
.same  as  on  any  other  fly  ball.    Provided,  that,  oroutfieVfhit^ 
with  first  and  second  bases  occupied,  or  first, 
.second  and  third  bases  occupied,  with  less  than 
two  out,  any  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a  Bunt  not 
fair  fly  ball  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  infield  ^"^^^^  fly- 
fly. 

Sec.  9.    If  the  third  strike  be  called  in  ac-  Third  strike  out. 
•cordance  with  Sections  4  or  5  of  Rule  49. 

Sec.  10.  If  he  steps  from  one  batsman's  box  Batsman  stepping 
to  the  other  while  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position  [oTioXn^^ 
ready  to  pitch. 

Section  1  is  very  important  and  very  often  incorrectly  ruled 
upon.  If  the  wrong  batter  has  two  strikes  and  three  balls 
called  against  him  and  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  the  wrong 
batter,  the  right  batter  must  take  his  place  at  once,  with  the 
right  to  have  but  one  ball  pitched  to  him.  If  the  wrong 
batsman  makes  a  home  run  with  the  bases  filled  and  the 
mistake  is  ascertained  before  the  ball  has  been  delivered  by 
the  pitcher  to  the  succeeding  batter,  the  home  run  does  not 
count,  nor  do  the  other  runs  score.  The  batter  who  missed  his 
turn  is  out,  of  course,  and  his  successor,  who  may  have  just 
made  a  home  run,  as  noted,  goes  to  bat  again,  this  time  as  the 
rightful  batter.  If,  however,  no  one  observes  the  mistake  until 
after  the  pitcher  has  delivered  the  ball  to  the  succeeding 
batter,  the  game  proceeds  and  the  runs  do  count. 

Section  2  is  not  enforced  to  the  limit.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  little  reason  to  enforce  it.  Most  players  are  too 
anxious  to  bat.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  umpire  authority  to 
act  if  the  game  is  purposely  delayed. 

The  batsman  is  out  if  a  foul  fly,  other  than  a  foul  tip,  is    Foul  caught  in 
■caught  by  a  fielder,  provided  the  latter  does  not  use  his  cap,    chest  protector 
his  protector,  or  any  illegal  contrivance  to  catch  the  ball,  and 
provided   the   ball   does   not   strike   some   object  other  than   a 
fielder  before  being  caught.    The  batter  is  never  out  if  a  foul 
tip  is  caught  in  the  catcher's  chest  protector. 

If  a  fielder   stands  on  fair  territory  and  reaches  over  into   Fielder's  position 
foul  territory   to  attempt   to   catch   a   fly  and  deflects  the  ball   does  not  make 
into   fair   ground,   his  position   does   not   make  the  hit   a  fair      ^^  ^^^  ^^  °    * 
ball.     The  reverse  also  holds  true  in  regard  to  a  player  stand- 
ing on  foul  ground  and  reaching  after  a  fair  batted  ball. 


third  strike, 
with  less  than 
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Two  penalties        Section  5  provides  two  ways  of  punishment  if  there  is  inter- 
.  for  batter's    ference  on  the  part   of  the  batter.     The  second  penalty   only 
in  er  e         .    ^^pj^^g  -when  there  is  a  runner  on  third  base,  the  object  being 
to  inflict  the  greater  penalty  under  the  circumstances,  other- 
wise a  batsman  might  '"sacrifice"  a  runner  home  by  interference. 
First-base        Note  Section  6.     If  the  umpire  calls  a  third  strike  with  first 

runner  not    j^^gg  occupied  and  there  are  not  two  hands  out,  the  batter  is 
forced  when  ,      ,  ,  i         i     i  i       i         i  •    i         -i  a       . 

catcher  drops  out  whether  the  catcher  holds  the  third  strike  or  not.  An  im- 
portant game  was  once  lost  in  the  National  League  because 
two  out.  the  runner  on  first  base  did  not  know  this  rule.  He  thought 
that  he  was  forced  when  the  third  strike  was  called  against 
the  batter  and  the  catcher  dropped  the  ball.  He  did  not  need 
to  leave  first  and  was  an  easy  out  when  he  tried  to  reach 
second.  This  rule  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  catcher  from 
dropping  the  ball  purposely,  ensuring  a  positive  double  play. 

When  the  third  strike  hits  the  batter,  the  ball  is  dead  and 

base-runners  are  not  permitted  to  advance. 

Explaining  the        Section  8  applies  to  the  infield  fly.    Note,  first  of  all,  that  it 

bothersome    ^^g^  j^g  ^  "fair"  fly.     Then  note  that  runners  may  be  off  their 

^'    bases  or  advance  at  the  risk  of  the  fly  being  caught,  same  as 

on  any  fly  ball  hit.     Also  note  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 

section  an  attempt  to  bunt  which  results  in  a  fair  fly  ball  is 

not  to  be  considered  as  an  infield  fly.     If  the  umpire  thinks 

an  infield  fly  has  been  batted  he  usually  shouts  at  the  top  of 

his  voice,  "Batter  out,"  or  "Infield  flv."    Much  confusion  arises 

over   the   impression   that   the   infield   fly   is   operative  with   a 

runner  on  first  only,  or  runners  on  first  and  third  bases.     It  is 

To  prevent    not.     The  rule  is  made  to  prevent  a  player  from  trapping  the 

h-fii^I'flrSfM    ball  and  starting  a  double  plav.     With  a  runner  on  first  only 
object  of  mneld  ^  ./.-,,«         i  m       i  •         ««^ 

fly  rule,    and  a  batter  advancing  on  an  infield  fly,  while  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty  that   one  player  will   be   put   out   under  usual   circurn- 
stances,  with  a  runner  of  any  ordinary  speed  there  is  practi- 
cally no  chance  of  two  hands  beini  put  out. 
Third  strike       Section  9  is  self-explanatorv.    The  batsman  is  out  on  a  bunt 
bunt  IS  out.  ^j^^^   ^^jjg  j^^j    .^   ^^^  attemnted   bunt   is  made   on   the   third 
Batsman  swings,   g^j-jj^g     ^j^g  batsman  is  out  if.  when  it  is  the  third  strike,  the 
ball  hits  him.   j^g^gj^^j^  g^j.jj^gg  g^  ^^^  l^^ll   g^j   j^jgggg  it^  tut  is  hit  by  the 

ball. 

Batsman  may        Section  10  distinctly  says,  "while  the  pitcher  is  in  bis  posi- 

posmo?vvhfn    tion  ready  to  pitch."    The  batter  may  change  from  one  box  ta 

pitcher  ready,    the  other  when  the  pitcher  is  not  in  his  position,  the  object 

of  the  ruling  beins  to  prevent  the  batter  from   disconcerting 

the  pitcher  and  perhaps  causing  him  to  balk. 
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BASE  RUNNING  RULES. 
Legal  Order  of  Bases. 

RULE      Section  1.    The  Base-Runner  must 

52  touch  each  base  in  legal  order,  viz., 
First,  Second,  Third  and  Home  Rases;  and 
when  obliged  to  return  while  the  ball  is  in 
play,  must  retouch  the  base  or  bases  in  reverse 
order.  He  can  only  acquire  the  right  to  a  base 
by  touching  it,  before  having  been  put  out,  and 
shall  then  be  entitled  to  hold  such  base  until 
he  has  legally  touched  the  next  base  in  order, 
or  has  been  legally  forced  to  vacate  it  for  a 
succeeding  base-runner.  However,  no  base- 
runner  shall  score  a  run  to  count  in  the  game 
ahead  of  the  base-runner  preceding  him  in  the 
batting  order,  if  there  be  such  preceding  base- 
runner  who  has  not  been  put  out  in  that  inning. 

Sec.  2.  A  base-runner  having  acquired  legal 
title  to  a  base  cannot  run  bases  in  reverse  order 
for  the  purpose  either  of  confusing  the  fielders 
or  making  a  travesty  of  the  game.  A  runner 
violating  this  rule  is  out  if  touched  with  the 
ball,  or  the  ball  held  on  the  base  said  runner 
was  entitled  to  hold. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  a  runner  is  being  run  down 
between  bases,  and  the  following  runner  occu- 
pies the  same  base  the  first  runner  has  left,  the 
second  man  cannot  be  put  out  while  holding 
said  base.  If  the  first  runner,  however,  returns 
safely  to  the  base  he  left,  and  both  runners  are 
then  occupying  the  same  base,  the  second  run- 
ner is  the  man  out,  if  touched  with  the  ball. 

Sec.  4.  The  failure  of  a  preceding  runner  to 
touch  a  base  (and  who  is  declared  out  there- 
for) shall  not  affect  the  status  of  a  succeeding 
runner  who  touches  each  base  in  proper  order. 


Touch  bases 
legal  order. 

Ball  in  play  re- 
touch  bases 
legal  order. 


Touching  base 
establishes  right. 

Legally  touching 
next  base  or 
legally  forced. 


Base-runner  can 
not  score  ahead 
of  i-unner 
preceding  him. 


Bases  not  to  be 
run  in  reverse 
order. 


When  two 
runners  on 
same  base. 


Effect  of  failure 
of  runner  to 
touch  base. 
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After  the  batsman  makes  a  fair  hit  in  which  he  is  not  put 
out  he  mu»t  touch  first,  second  and  third  bases,  and  then  the 
home  plate  in  regular  succession  in  order  to  score  a  run.  This 
applies  to  a  fair  hit  over  a  fence. 

Sections  2,  3  and  4  of  Rule  52  define  base-running  very 
clearly.  Section  2  is  to  prevent  a  runner  from  reversing  the 
bases,  either  for  the  purpose  of  confusing  the  fielders  or  to 
make  the  game  look  absurd.  If  a  runner  has  left  first  base 
and  has  legally  touched  second  base  and  has  a  legal  claim 
to  second  base,  he  may  not  deliberately  run  the  reverse 
way  back  to  first  base  and  expect  to  escape  the  penalty  of 
being  put  out.  If  he  violates  the  rule  as  it  now  reads  he  is 
out  if  he  is  touched  with  the  ball  or  the  ball  is  held  on  the 
base  that  the  runner  was  entitled  to  hold. 

Section  3  makes  it  clear  which  runner  is  entitled  to  a  base 
without  being  declared  out  when  two  runners  occupy  the  same 
base.  This  question  arises  hundreds  of  times  throughout  the 
playing  season  and  is  the  basis  of  numerous  questions  asked 
of  the  editor  of  the  Guide  annually. 

Section  4  eliminates  all  argument  that  because  a  pre- 
ceding runner  failed  to  touch  a  base  and  is  put  out,  the  run- 
ner who  follows  is  also  out. 


After  fair  hit. 
Aftej  four  balls. 


After  three 
strikes. 


Hit  by  pitched 
ball. 


Catcher's 
interference. 

Fair  hit  touch 

umpire  or  runner 

on  fair  ground. 


When  the  Batsman  Becomes  a  Base-Runner. 
RULE     The  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner : 
53         Section  1.     Instantly  after  he  makes 

a  fair  hit. 
Sec.  2.     Instantly  after    "Four  Balls''  have 
been  called  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.  Instantly  after  "Three  Strikes''  have 
been  declared  by  the  umpire. 

Sec.  4.  If,  v^ithout  making  any  attempt  to 
strike  at  the  ball,  his  person  or  clothing  be  hit 
by  a  pitched  ball  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire,  he  plainly  makes  no  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  catcher  interfere  v^ith  him  in 
or  prevent  him  from  striking  at  a  pitched  ball. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair 
ground 
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The  batsman  should  start  to  first  base  instantly  after  making 
a  fair  hit,  or  when  four  balls  have  been  called  by  the 
umpire,  or  when  three  strikes  have  been  declared  by  the 
umpire. 

That  part  of  section  4  beginning  "unless  in  the  opinion, 
etc.,"  means  that  if  the  pitcher  tosses  a  slow  ball  and  the  batter 
deliberately  permits  the  ball  to  hit  him,  it  must  be  called  a  ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  run  to  fifst  base  without  being 
put  out  if  the  catcher  interferes  with  him  or  tries  to  prevent 
him  from  striking  at  the  ball. 

The  batsman  is  entitled  to  first  base,  without  being  put 
out,  if  before  touching  a  fielder  a  fair  hit  ball  touches  either 
the  person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  or  a  base-runner  who  is 
on  fair  ground. 

Entitled  to  Bases. 

RULE     The    base-runner   shall    be    entitled, 
54        without  liability  to  be  put  out,  to  ad- 
vance a  base  in  the  following  cases : 

Section  1.  If,  while  the  batsman,  he  becomes 
a  base-runner  by  reason  of  ''four  balls,''  or  for 
being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball,  or  for  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched 
ball,  or  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  person  or 
clothing  of  the  umpire  or  a  base-runner  on  fair 
ground  before  touching  a  fielder.  Provided 
that  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire  after 
having  passed  a  fielder,  or  having  been  touched 
by  a  fielder,  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in  play. 
Also,  if  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire  on  foul 
ground,  the  ball  shall  be  in  play. 

If  the  ball  strike  the  umpire  on  fair  ground  after  having 
passed  a  fielder,  or  having  been  touched  by  a  fielder,  the  base- 
runner  may  continue  to  advance  and  the  ball  is  in  play  as  if 
an  error  had  been  made  and  the  runner  takes  the  usual  risk 
of  advancing  on  a  misplay.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  the  umpire 
while  the  latter  is  on  foul  ground  the  ball  is  in  play,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  umpire  having  no  effect  on  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  umpire  awards  to  a  succeeding 
batsman  a  base  on  four  balls,  or  for  being  hit  by 
a  pitched  ball,  or  being  interfered  with  by  the 
catcher  in  striking  at  a  pitched  ball  and  the 


Batsman  should 
start  instantly. 


]\Iust  avoid  slow 
ball. 


Four  balls. 


Hit  by  pitched 
ball. 

Catcher's 
interference. 


Fair  hit  touch 
umpire  on  foul 
ground. 


On  fair  ground. 


When  batsman 
receives  base  on 
balls,  is  hit  by 
pitched  ball  or 
catcher 
interferes. 
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Batter  doesn't 
run  on  balk. 


base-runner  be  thereby  forced  to  vacate  the  base 
held  by  him. 

Whenever  the  umpire  sends  the  batsman  to  first  base  after 
four  balls  have  been  called,  or  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched  ball, 
or  because  he  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  catcher,  all 
runners  on  bases  immediately  ahead  of  him  may  advance  a 
base  each  without  being  put  out.  A  runner  on  second  or  third 
base  with  first  base  unoccupied,  would  not  be  considered  a 
runner  immediately  ahead. 

Sec.  3.    If  the  umpire  call  a  ''Balk.'' 

Every  base-runner  advances  one  base  when  the  umpire  qalls 
a  balk.  The  batter  does  not  have  the  right  to  go  lo  first  base 
on  a  balk  because  a  balk  does  not  qualify  him  as  a  base- 
runner. 

Backstop  90  feet.  Sec.  4.  If  a  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  pass 
the  catcher  and  touch  any  fence  or  building 
v^ithin  ninety  (90)  feet  of  the  home  base. 

Note  that  the  regulation  distance  to  the  backstop  is  ninety 
feet.  Within  ninety  feet  the  runner  gets  a  base  by  ground  rule 
and  playing  rule.  There  are  backstops  in  major  league  grounds 
that  are  within  90  feet  of  home  plate,  the  short  distance  being 
»  made  necessary  by  limitation  of  ground  area.  This  is  not 
illegal,  but  it  makes  a  permanent  ground  rule  which  must 
always  be  explained  to  umpires. 

Sec.  5.  If  he  be  prevented  from  making  a 
base  by  the  obstruction  of  a  fielder,  unless  the 
latter  have  the  ball  in  his  hand  ready  to  touch 
the  base-runner. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  fielder  stop  or  catch  a  batted 
ball  or  a  thrown  ball  with  his  cap,  glove  or  any 
part  of  his  uniform,  while  detached  from  its 
ball!  proper  place  on  his  person,  the  runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  three  bases  if  a  batted 
ball  or  to  two  bases  if  a  thrown  ball. 

All  base-runners  may  advance  three  bases  whenever  a  fielder 
stops  or  catches  a  batted  ball  with  his  hat,  cap,  glove,  or  any 
part  of  his  uniform  detached  from  its  proper  place  on  his 
person.    If  a  thrown  ball,  base-runners  may  advance  two  bases. 

Section  5  means  that  a  runner  must  be  given  a  clear  path 
unless  the  fielder  has  the  ball  waiting  for  him. 


If  fielder 
obstructs. 


If  fielder 

throws  glove  or 

any  part  of 

uniform  at 

thrown  or  batted 
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Sec.  7.     If  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  strike  the  if  thrown  or 
person  or  clothing  of  an  umpire  the  ball  shall  be  strikL  umpire. 
considered  in  play  and  the  base-runner  or  run- 
ners shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  bases  they  can 
make. 

Note  carefully  that  on  a  thrown  or  pitched  ball  which  strikes 
the  umpire,  runners  make  all  the  bases  they  can. 

Sec.  8.  If  a  thrown  ball  strike  a  coacher  on  ^^''^JJ^J'^^J^!,^^^ 
foul  ground  the  ball  shall  be  considered  in 
play.  Provided,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  the  coacher  intentionally  interfere  with 
such  thrown  ball,  the  runner  or  runners  must 
return  to  the  last  bases  touched,  and  the  coacher 
penalized  by  removal  from  the  playing  field. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  make  it  worth  while  to  inter- 
fere on  the  part  of  the  coacher  because  the  ball  is  in  play, 
but  when  the  penalty  is  noted  it  will  be  a  very  foolish  coacher 
who  will  not  try  his  best  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  thrown  balls. 

Sec.  9. — The  Intentional  Pass.  It  shall  catcher  may  not 
be  illegal  for  the  catcher  to  leave  his  natural 
position  immediately  and  directly  back  of  the 
plate  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pitcher  to 
intentionally  give  a  base  on  balls  to  a  bats- 
man. If  the  catcher  shall  move  out  of  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  time  of  the  ball  leaving  the 
pitcher's  hand,  all  runners  on  bases  shall  be 
entitled  to  advance  one  base. 

This  is  the  rule  which  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
tentional pass.  Note  distinctly  that  if  the  catcher  moves  out  of 
his  position  prior  to  the  time  that  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's 
hands,  all  runners  on  bases  are  entitled  to  advance  one  base 
each.  The  rule  does  not  say  that  an  intentional  base  on  balls 
may  not  be  given  to  the  pitcher.  In  many  amateur  games 
it  seems  to  be  the  impression  that  a  base  on  balls  cannot  be 
given  intentionally  and  disputes  arise.  The  rule  says  the 
catcher  must  not  leave  his  position  to  assist  a  base  on  balls. 


aid  intentional 
pass. 
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Returning  to  Bases. 
When  base-     RULE     The  base-runner  shall  return  to  his 
runner  must       55         basc  wlthout  liability  to  be  Dut  out  I 

return  to  base,  "^  ^ 

not  out.      Section  1.     If  the  umpire  declares  any  foul 
Foul  not  caught.  ^^^  legally  caught. 

Illegally      Sec.  2.     If  the  umpire  declares  an  illegally 
batted  ball,  batted  ball. 

Dead  ball.      Sec.  3.     If  the  umpire  declares  a  dead  ball, 

unless  it  be  also  the  fourth  unfair  ball,  and  he 

If  fourth  ball  it  be  thereby  forced  to  take  the  next  base,  as 

constitutes  force.     ^^^^^^^^    ^^    J^^J^    54^     g^^^-^^    2. 

Catcher      Sec.  4.     If  the  person  or  clothing  of  the  um- 
'"''by umpii-e'!  Pi^e,  while  stationed  back  of  the  bat,  interfere 
with  the  catcher  in  an  attempt  to  throw. 
Pitched  ball      Sec.  5.     If  a  pitched  ball  at  which  the  bats- 
baSaJ?  ^^^  strikes  but  misses,  touch  any  part  of  the 
batsman's  person. 
Umpire  struck      Sec.  6.     If  the  Umpire  be  struck  by  a  fair  hit 
by  fair  hit  ball,  j^^jj  before  touching  a  fielder ;  in  which  case  no 
base  shall  be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  bats- 
man becoming  a  base-runner,  and  no  run  shall 
be  scored  unless  all  the  bases  are  occupied. 
Interference  of       Sec.  7.     If  the  Umpire  declare  the  batsman 
batsman^base-  ^^  auothor  base-ruuner  out  for  interference, 
coacher.       g^^^  g^     j^  ^^le  coachcr  intentionally  inter- 
fere with  a  thrown  ball,  as  described  in  Section 
8,  Rule  54. 

Not  necessary      Sec.  9.    In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  the  base- 
to  touch  runner  is  not  required  to  touch  the  intervening 

intervening  bases.   ,  .  ,•^.11  i        •      i  n 

bases  m  returnmg  to  the  base  he  is  legally  en- 
titled to. 

Foul  caught  on       The  runner   is   obliged   to   go   back   to   the   base  -which   he 

be^douried^iplt  originally  held  when  the  ball  was  batted  foul  if  the  ball  is  not 

original  base,   caught.     The  runner  cannot  be  put  out  while  returning.     If  a 

foul  is  caught  on  the  fly,  however,  the  runner  is  liable  to  be 

"doubled  up"  if  he  cannot  get  back  before  the  caught  ball  is 

thrown  to  the  base  which  he  has  just  left.     In  the  case  of  an 
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illegally  batted  ball,  the  runner  must  return  to  the  base  from   Illegally  batted 

which  he  has  advanced,  although  that  rule  has  been  known  to   '^^^^' 

have  been  overlooked  in  a  major  league  game  where,  after  the 

batter  had  been  called  out  for   illegally  batting,  the  runners 

were  not  sent  back  to  bases,  as  they  should  have  been,  exactly 

as  in  the  case  of  a  foul  hit. 

If  the  umpire  gets  in  the  way  of  the  catcher  by  accident, 
the  runner  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  mishap  to  the  catcher, 
but  must  go  back  to  his  original  base. 

Note  in  Section  6  that  the  fair  hit  must  strike  the  umpire 
before  the  ball  touches  the  person  of  a  fielder.  Tliere  is  an 
explicit  provision  in  this  section  about  running  bases  and 
about  the  scoring  of  a  run. 

Note  again  in  Section  7,  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  if 
the  runner  be  declared  out  "for  interference,"  the  runners 
ahead  shall  return  to  base. 

In  returning  to  base  under  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
runners  may  go  across  the  diamond  to  get  back  to  the  original 
base;  in  other  words,  they  are  not  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  from  third  to  second,  to  first,  or  in  any  other  way,  as 
the  case  may  be,  directly  along  the  base  paths.  There  is  no 
playing  demand  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  time  is  saved. 

When  Base-Runners  are  Out. 
RULE     The  base-runner  is  out : 

56        Section  1.     If,    after  three    strikes  Runner  hinder- 
have  been  declared  against  him  while  the  bats-  '"» catcher, 
man,  the  third  strike  ball  be  not  legally  caught 
and  he  plainly  attempts  to  hinder  the  catcher 
from  fielding  the  ball. 

Sec.  2.     If,  having  made  a  fair  hit  while  bats-  caught  ny. 
man,  such  fair  hit  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a 
fielder  before  touching  the  ground  or  any  object  Ban  must  not  be 
other  than  a  fielder;  provided,  it  be  not  caught  ^^'^fofunfform 
in  a  fielder's  hat,  cap,  protector,  pocket  or  other 
part  of  his  uniform. 

Sec.  3.     If,  when  the  umpire  has  declared  Three  strikes. 
"Three  Strikes''  on  him  while  the  batsman,  the 
third  strike  ball  be  momentarily  held  by  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground ;  provided,  it  be  not 
caught  in  a  fielder's  cap,  protector,  pocket  or 
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Touched  before 

reaching  first 

base. 


Fielder  touches 

first  base 

before  runner. 


Running  outside 
of  3-foot  line 
to  first  base. 


Avoiding 
fielder. 


Running  outside 

of  3-foot  line 

to  avoid  being 

touched. 


Touch  some  other  part  of  his  uniform,  or  touch  some  object 
foreign  object,  other  than  a  fielder  before  being  caught. 

Sec.  4.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit,  he 
be  touched  with  the  ball  in  the  hand  of  a  fielder 
before  he  shall  have  touched  first  base. 

SEa  5.  If,  after  three  strikes  or  a  fair  hit, 
the  ball  be  securely  held  by  a  fielder  while 
touching  first  base  with  any  part  of  his  person 
before  such  base-runner  touch  first  base. 

Sec.  6.  If,  in  running  the  last  half  of  the  dis- 
tance from  home  base  to  first  base,  while  the 
ball  is  being  fielded  to  first  base,  he  run  outside 
the  three-foot  lines,  as  defined  in  Rule  7,  unless 
he  do  so  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball. 

Sec.  7.  If,  in  running  from  first  to  second 
base,  from  second  to  third  base,  or  from  third  to 
home  base,  he  run  more  than  three  feet  from  a 
direct  hne  between  a  base  and  the  next  one  in 
regular  or  reverse  order  to  avoid  being  touched 
by  a  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  But  in  case 
a  fielder  be  occupying  a  base-runner's  proper 
path  in  attempting  to  field  a  batted  ball,^  then 
the  base-runner  shall  run  out  of  direct  line  to 
the  next  base  and  behind  said  fielder  and  shall 
not  be  declared  out  for  so  doing. 

Sec.  8.  If  he  fail  to  avoid  a  fielder  attempting 
to  field  a  batted  ball,  in  the  manner  described  in 
Sections  6  and  7  of  this  rule,  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  a  fielder  in  attempting  to  field  a 
batted  ball,  or  intentionally  interfere  with  a 
thrown  ball ;  provided,  that  if  two  or  more 
fielders  attempt  to  field  a  batted  ball,  and  the 
base-runner  come  in  contact  with  one  or  more 
of  them,  the  umpire  shall  determine  which 
fielder  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  rule,  and 
shall  not  decide  the  base-runner  out  for  coming 


Avoiding 
fielder. 


Obstructing 
fielder. 


Umpire  shall 
determine. 
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in  contact  with  a  fielder  other  than  the  one  the 
umpire  determines  to  be  entitled  to  field  such 
batted  ball.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  goes  through  an  rairhit 
infielder,  and  hits  a  runner  immediately  back  through  seider. 
of  him,  the  umpire  must  not  declare  the  run- 
ner out  for  being  hit  by  a  batted  ball.  In  mak- 
ing such  decision  the  umpire  must  be  convinced 
that  the  ball  passed  through  the  infield  and 
that  no  other  infielder  had  the  chance  to  make 
a  play  on  the  ball.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
umpire,  the  runner  deliberately  and  intention- 
ally kicks  such  a  hit  ball,  on  which  the  infielder 
has  missed  a  play,  then  the  runner  must  be 
called  out  for  interference. 

Sec.  9.     If  at  any  time  while  the  ball  is  in  Base-runner 
play,  he  be  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  *°"'l''lri''' 
a  fielder,    unless  some  part  oi   his  person  be 
touching  the  base  he   is  entitled   to    occupy; 
provided,  however,  that  the  ball  be  held  by  the  rieider  must 
fielder  after  touching  him,   unless    the    base-  hoidbaii. 
runner  deliberately  knock  it  out  of  his  hand. 
The  ball  must  be  firmly  held  by  the  fielder  after  Must  not 
touching  the  runner.     The  ball  cannot  be  jug-  "juggie"  baii. 
gled,  even  though  the  fielder  may  retain  pos- 
session of  the  ball  and  prevent  same  from  drop- 
ping to  the  ground. 

Sec.    10.       If,     when     a     fair    or    foul    hit     ball   Base-runner 

(other  than  a  foul  tip  as  defined  in  Rule  46)  be  °^f  j^^^^to \U^e 
legally  caught  by  a  fielder,  such  ball  be  legally  after' fair  fly'or 
held  by  a  fielder  on  the  base  occupied  by  the  ^-^^  ^^  ^^"^'^'• 
base-runner  when  such  ball  was  batted,  or  the 
base-runner  be  touched  with  the  ball   in  the 
hands  of  a  fielder,  before  he  retouch  such  base 
after  such  fair  or  foul  hit  ball  was  so  caught; 
provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out 
in  such  case,    if,    after  the    ball    was    legally 
caught  as  above,  it  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
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the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base,  or  touch  the  base-runner  out  with  it ; 
but  if  the  base-runner,  in  attempting  to 
reach  a  base,  detach  it  from  its  fastening^ 
before  being  touched  or  forced  out,  he  shall  be 
declared  safe.  A  base-runner  who  holds  his 
base  on  a  fly  ball  shall  have  the  right  to  ad- 
vance the  moment  such  fly  ball  touches  the 
hands  of  a  fielder. 

Forced  by  Sec.  11.  If,  when  the  batsman  becomes  a 
succeeding  base-ruuner,  the  first  base,  or  the  first  and  sec- 
ond bases,  or  the  first,  second  and  third  bases 
be  occupied,  any  base-runner  so  occupying  a 
base  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to  hold  it,  and  may 
be  put  out  at  the  next  base  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  running  to  first  base,  or  by  being  touched 
with  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder  at  any 
time  before  any  base-runner  following  him  in 
the  batting  order  be  put  out,  unless  the  umpire 
should  decide  the  hit  of  the  batsman  to  be  an 
infield  fly  according  to  Section  8  of  Rule  51. 

Sec.  12.  If  a  fair  hit  ball  strike  him  before 
touching  a  fielder,  and,  in  such  case,  no  base 
shall  be  run  unless  necessitated  by  the  batsman 
becoming  a  base-runner,  but  no  run  shall  be 
scored  or  any  other  base-runner  put  out  until 
the  umpire  puts  the  ball  back  into  play. 

Sec.  13.     If,  when  advancing  bases,  or  forced 

to  return  to  a  base,  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  he 

fail  to  touch  the  intervening  base  or  bases,  if 

any,  in  the  regular  or  reverse  order,  as  the  case 

may  be,  he  may  be  put  out  by  the  ball  being 

held  by  a  fielder  on  any  base  he  failed  to  touch, 

or  by  being  touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of 

Not  out  if  ^  fielder  in  the  same  manner  as  in  running  to 

pitcher  delivers  f^rst  base;  provided,  that  the  base-runner  shall 

^'"is  ciarmS  not  be  out  in  such  case  if  the  ball  be  delivered 
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to  the  bat  by  the  pitcher  before  the  fielder  hold 
it  on  said  base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it. 

Sec.  14.     If,  when  the  umpire  call   ''Play/*  Failure  to 
after  the  suspension  of  a  game,  he  fail  to  return  ^vhe^-Tim?" 
to  and  touch  the  base  he  occupied  when  ''Time'*  wascaiied. 
was    called    before    touching    the    next   base ; 
provided,    the  base-runner  shall  not  be  out,  in 
such  case,  if  the  ball  be  delivered  to  the  bat  by 
the  pitcher,   before  the  fielder  hold  it  on  said 
base  or  touch  the  base-runner  with  it. 

Sec.  15.     If  with  one  or  no  one  out  and  a  Runner  on 
base-runner  on  third   base,    the    batsman    in-  J^JerferesTr'* 
terf  eres  with  a  play  being  made  at  home  plate,     home  pilte^ 

Sec.  16.     If  he  pass  a  preceding  base-runner  Passing 
before  such  runner  has  been  legally  put  out  he  l-un^en"^ 
shall  be  declared  out  immediately. 

Sec.  17.     If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  Base-runner 
the  coacher  at  third  base  by  touching  or  hold-  coacher.^^ 
ing  the  runner  physically  assists  him  in  return- 
ing to  or  leaving  third  base.    The  runner,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  declared  out  if  no  play  is 
being  made. 

Sec.  18.     The  base-runner  in  running  to  first  overrunning 
base  may  overrun  said  base  after  touching  it  in  ^""^^  ^^^®- 
passing  without  incurring  liability  to  be  out  for 
being  off  said  base,  provided  he  return  at  once  Must  return  at 
and  retouch  the  base,  after  which  he  may  be  put  Jetouchl^ase. 
out  as  at  any  other  base.     If,  after  overrunning 
first  base,   he  attempts  to  run  to  second  base,  wiien  base- 
before  returning  to  first  base,  he  shall  forfeit  exempuon^^'** 
such  exemption  f  rom^liability  to  be  put  out. 

Sec.  19.     If,  while  third  base  is  occupied,  the  Third  base 
coacher  stationed  near  that  base  shall  run  in  the  °^^"p'^^- 
direction  of  home  base  on  or  near  the  base  line  coacher  runs 
while  a  fielder  is  making  or  trying  to  make  a  dSn'ie^rTfiewer- 
play  on  a  batted  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly,  or  on 
a  thrown  ball,  or  a  fly  ball,  and  thereby  draws 
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a  throw  to  home  base,  the  base-runner  entitled 
to  third  base  shall  be  declared  out  by  the  umpire 
for  the  coacher's  interference  with  and  pre- 
vention of  the  legitimate  play. 

Sec.  20.  If  one  or  more  members  of  the  team 
at  bat  stand  or  collect  at  or  around  a  base  for 
which  a  base-runner  is  trying,  thereby  confu- 
sing the  fielding  side  and  adding  to  the  difficulty 
of  making  such  play,  the  base-runner  shall  be 
declared  out  for  the  interference  of  his  team- 
mate or  team-mates. 

Sec.  21.  In  event  a  base-runner  is  trying  to 
score  from  third  base  on  a  pitched  ball  or  the 
"squeeze'*  play,  a  ''balk"  and  also  an  "inter- 
ference" should  be  called  if  the  catcher  runs 
out  in  front  of  the  plate  to  catch  the  ball;  and 
the  runner  shall  be  allowed  to  score  and  the 
batsman  be  entitled  to  first  base.  The  same 
penalties  must  be  imposed  in  case  the  catcher 
pushes  the  batsman  out  of  the  way,  or  tips  his 
bat. 

Sec.  22.  Definition  of  a  "Forced"  Play. — 
A  force-out  can  be  made  only  when  a  base-run- 
ner legally  loses  the  right  to  the  base  he  occu- 
pies by  reason  of  the  batsman  becoming  a  base- 
runner,  and  he  is  thereby  obliged  to  advance. 

There  is  more  in  Rule  56  than  in  all  the  other  rules  of  the 
base  ball  decalogue. 

Section  1  tells  the  batter  very  plainly  that  if  he  interferes 
with  the  catcher  when  the  latter  has  not  caught  the  third 
strike,  he  suffers  the  penalty  of  being  called  out. 

"Momentarily  held."  in  Section  2,  means  "firmly  held,"  in 
the  sense  that  the  ball  does  not  afterwards  drop  to  the  ground. 

Section  3.  In  this  case  "fielder,"  of  course,  refers  to  the 
catcher.  If  there  is  a  runner  on  first  base  and  no  one  out,  or 
only  one  out,  the  catcher  does  not  even  have  to  hold  the  ball. 
The  batter  is  out  automatically  (see  Section  6  of  Rule  51). 
It  is  a  "bone"  play  for  a  runner  who  is  on  first  to  think  he  must 
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RULE  56 

run  when  the  batter  has  a  third  strike  called  on  him  and 
the  catcher  drops  tlie  ball,  unless  two  hands  are  out. 

Section  4  says  "fielder,"  because  any  fielder — pitcher,  catcher 
or  first  or  second  baseman — can  touch  the  runner  out  if  pos- 
sible before  the  latter  gets  to  first  base.  In  other  words,  the 
first  baseman  does  not  have  a  monopoly  of  putting  runners 
out  at  first  base. 

Section  5  defines  the  second  way  of  putting  runners  out  at 
first.  If  a  fielder — meaning  any  player  of  side  not  at  bat — 
with  the  ball  in  his  possession,  touches  first  base  before  the 
runner  arrives  at  the  base,  the  runner  is  out. 

Often  when  a  batter  makes  a  long  hit  on  which  it  appears 
he  may  go  to  second  base,  or  third,  or  home,  he  runs  outside 
the  base  path  while  rounding  first  base  and  there  are  some 
who  instantly  shout  that  he  is  out  "for  running  out  of  the  line." 
Note  what  Section  6  says.  The  runner  is  out  only  for  running 
out  of  line  if  the  ball  is  being  fielded  to  first  base  and  he 
runs  out  to  avoid  being  put  out.  It  is  apparent  that  the  farther 
he  deviates  from  the  base  path,  the  more  he  is  handicapping 
himself.  To  cite  an  extraordinary  circumstance:  The  runner 
could  even  stop,  sit  on  the  players'  bench  and  then  resume 
his  run  to  first  base  (provided  he  returned  to  the  base  path 
at  the  point  from  which  he  left  it)  without  liability  to  be 
called  out  if  the  ball  had  not  been  held  on  first  base  before 
he  reached  it.  When  a  batter  hits  for  a  home  run  the  ball  is 
not  fielded  to  first  base  on  the  first  play,  except  the  runner  is 
presumed  to  have  omitted  to  touch  first  base,  which  is  quite 
another  matter  from  running  out  of  line. 

Section  7  holds  the  runner  to  the  base  line  to  avoid  being 
touched  by  the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  runner  is  trying  for  a  long  distance  hit,  the  base 
line  rule  is  not  exacted.  He  can  make  his  turn  as  best  he 
can  so  that  he  shall  not  cut  the  bases.  The  runner  never  is 
out  if  he  runs  behind  a  fielder  who  is  trying  to  field  the  ball. 
He  may  run  in  front  of  the  fielder;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  but  he  must  be  careful  that 
he  does  not  interfere  with  the  fielder. 

Section  8  is  easily  understood.  If  the  fielders  have  run  into 
one  another,  the  runner  is  not  at  fault  if  the  collision  happens 
to  be  with  that  fielder  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  umpire,  had 
the  lesser  opportunity  to  field  the  ball.  The  present  rule  is 
clarified  as  compared  with  the  original. 

The  runner  is  always  out  at  any  time  he  is  touched  by 
the  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  fielder,  unless  the  runner 
is  on  the  base  to  which  he  is  lesrally  entitled.  The  ball,  how- 
ever, must  be  held  by  the  fielder  after  he  has  touched  the 
runner.     If  the  runner  deliberately  knocks  the  ball  out  of  the 
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fielder's  hands  to  avoid  being  put  out,  he  must  be  declared 
out.  Note  that  the  rule  states  explicitly  that  the  ball  cannot 
be  juggled  by  the  fielder. 

Section  10  means  that  the  runner  is  out  if  he  cannot  get 
back  to  the  base  that  he  originally  occupied,  after  a  foul  or  fly 
catch  is  made,  and  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the  base  ahead  of 
him.  For  instance,  a  runner  is  on  second  base.  The  ball  is 
batted  so  hard  and  so  close  to  the  foul  line  that  the  runner  is 
sure  it  is  a  safe  hit.  He  starts  to  run  and  when  he  arrives 
at  third  base  finds  that  the  hit  was  caught.  Then  the  ball  is 
thrown  to  second  before  he  can  return  and  is  held  on  the  base. 
That  retires  the  runner.  The  same  condition  prevails  at  first 
and  third  bases.  If  the  runner  slides  into  a  base  or  jumps 
into  it  and  unloosens  it  from  its  fastening,  he  is  safe  if  he  is 
not  forced  out  or  if  he  has  not  been  touched.  He  is  not  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  base.  The  base-runner  shall  have  the  right 
to  advance  the  moment  a  fly  ball  touches  the  hands  of  the 
fielder.  Whether  or  not  the  ball  is  caught  or  muffed  he  can 
try  for  the  next  base  subject  to  the  rules  regarding  advancing 
on  bases. 

Section  11  embraces  the  much  misjanderstood  "force"  rule. 
No  runner  can  be  forced  on  the  base  paths  except  the  bats- 
man becomes  a  base-runner.  For  instance,  with  runners  on, 
say,  all  of  the  bases,  the  runner  on  third  suddenly  decides  to 
steal  home  and  the  runner  on  second  moves  up  to  third  base 
and  touches  it.  The  runner,  who  had  been  on  third,  however, 
decides  that  he  can  not  make  home  safely,  and  returns  to 
third  base.  He  is  legally  entitled  to  do  so,  while  the  runner 
who  had  come  up  from  second  will  have  to  hurry  back 
to  that  base  the  best  way  he  can.  Many  amateurs  think  that 
the  moment  the  runner  on  second  touches  third  base,  the 
runner  who  was  on  third  becomes  "forced"  to  the  plate,  but 
he  is  not.  The  same  applies  in.  like  manner  to  runners  on 
first  and  second,  respectively.  The  runner  is  always  entitled 
to  return  to  the  base  he  held  originally — always  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  put  out  by  being  touched  with  the  ball  until 
that  time  when  the  batsman  forces  all  runners  immediately  pre- 
ceding him  by  becoming  a  base-runner.  If  there  were  three 
runners  on  bases  when  that  happened,  all  of  them  necessarily 
would  have  to  start.  The  runner  on  third  base  would  try  to  get 
home,  the  runner  on  second  would  try  to  get  to  third,  and  the 
runner  on  first  would  try  to  get  to  second,  while  the  batter 
would  try  to  beat  the  ball  to  first.  His  play  at  bat  forced  every- 
body, hut  until  the  batter  starts  a  force  play  there  is  no  force 
play  in  Base  Ball.  Nine-tenths  of  the  "knotty  problems"  sub- 
mitted to  the  editor  of  the  Guide  each  year  bear  upon  miscon- 
struction of  what  constitutes  a  "force."    In  the  event  of  an  in- 
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£eld  fly,  the  umpire  is  expected  to  announce  "infield  fly"  or 
"outfield  fly,"  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  kill  the  "force." 
"When  he  says,  "batter  out,"  it  is  an  infield  fly  and  the  runners 
may  hold  their  bases  in  safety. 

After  a  long  fly  to  the  outfield  is  caught — fair  or  foul  fly — the 
base-runners  have  the  privilege  of  trying  to  advance  a  base, 
at  their  own  risk.  On  a  long  foul  fly  to  the  outfield,  with  a 
runner  on  third  and  a  long  throw  to  the  home  plate  in  pros- 
pect, it  is  not  always  good  policy  for  a  fielder  to  try  for  the 
foul.  A  fast  runner  may  beat  the  throw-in.  Ball  games  have 
teen  lost  by  outfielders  not  taking  careful  note  of  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  runner  is  out  if  he  is  hit  while  on  fair  territory  by  a 
Latted  ball.  The  ball  is  dead.  That  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  batter  takes  his  base,  however. 

If  the  runner,  in  trying  for  a  three-base  hit,  should  fail  to 
touch  either  first  or  second  base,  he  is  out  if  the  attention  of 
the  umpire  is  called  to  the  play,  and  if  the  umpire  saw  the 
omission.  In  like  manner,  if  the  runner  in  returning  to  bases — 
the  ball  being  in  play — fail  to  touch  the  bases  in  regular 
order,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so  because  of  the  play  that  is 
being  made,  he  is  out,  if  the  attention  of  the  umpire  is  called 
to  his  transgression,  and  if  the  umpire  saw  his  failure  to  do  so. 
If  the  pitcher  has  delivered  the  ball  to  the  batter  before  the 
■claim  is  made,  the  runner  may  not  be  called  out.  It  should 
te  noted  that  the  attention  of  the  umpire  must  be  called  to 
the  act  of  a  runner  having  omitted  to  touch  a  base.  The  um- 
pire is  a  referee,  not  a  policeman;  and  questions  of  fact  are 
submitted  to  him  for  decision  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Calling  "Play"  or  "Time"  is  exactly  as  calling  fair  or 
foul,  so  far  as  returning  and  touching  a  base  is  concerned. 

Section  15  gives  the  umpire  right  to  call  the  runner  out  at 
third  base  if  there  is  such  a  runner,  and  if  there  is  no  one 
out  or  one  out  and  the  batsman  interferes  with  a  play  that  is 
heing  made  at  home  plate.  It  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  if  the  runner  is  called  out,  the  batter  may  not  be  called 
out  also. 

A  base-runner  never  should  be  foolish  enough  to  pass  a  pre- 
ceding base-runner.  This  seems  like  an  unnecessary  warning, 
but  there  have  been  instances  where  base-runners  have  done  so, 
teing  ignorant  of  the  rule  against  it. 

Section  17  is  made  so  clear  that  no  misunderstanding  should 
arise  as  to  its  intent.  The  wording  of  the  rule  makes  it  very 
plain  when  the  runner  is,  and  is  not,  out. 

When  the  runner  goes  to  first  base,  after  he  has  finished 
Leing  a  batter,  he  may  overrun  the  base  as  far  as  he  wishes 
and  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  if  he  should 
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fly  hit  is  caught. 
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make  an  apparent  effort  to  go  to  second  base,  when  he  thus 
overruns  first  base,  he  loses  his  right  to  return  to  first  base 
without  exemption  from  being  put  out. 

Section  19  warns  the  coacher  at  third  not  to  try  to  fool  the 
players  of  the  team  in  the  field  into  making  a  false  throw  to 
head  off  an  apparent  runner  trying  to  score.  Before  the  rule 
was  adopted  there  were  some  players  who  made  a  specialty  of 
this  unsportsmanlike  practice  and  became  more  adept  at  it 
than  they  did  in  playing  the  game. 

Section  20  very  plainly  tells  the  players  of  the  side  at  bat 
to  keep  away  from  the  bases  unless  they  are  runners,  or  bat- 
ters, or  legitimate  coachers. 

When  Umpire  Shall  Declare  an  Out. 
RULE     The  umpire  shall  declare  the  batsman 

57  or  base-runner  out,  without  waiting- 
for  an  appeal  for  such  decision,  in  all  cases  where 
such  player  be  put  out  in  accordance  with  any  of 
these  rules,  except  Sections  10,  13  and  18  of 
Rule  56. 

An  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  umpire  when  a  runner 
"cuts  a  base,"  either  in  trying  for  a  long  hit,  or  in  returning 
to  the  base  that  he  held  originally.  The  umpire  may  see  the 
failure  to  touch  a  base,  but  he  must  not  rule  on  it  unless 
players  of  the  team  in  the  field  have  been  as  observant  as  he 
and  ask  for  a  ruling.  Likewise,  if  a  runner  turns  toward 
second  base,  after  he  has  passed  first  base,  the  attention  of 
the  umpire  must  be  called  to  it  by  an  opposing  player  before 
the  runner  is  declared  out.  There  are  times  when  the  umpire 
does  not  observe  the  runner  omitting  to  touch  a  base.  If  a 
player  of  the  opposing  side  asks  for  the  ruling,  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  umpire  to  declare  the  runner  out  if  the  umpire 
failed  to  see  the  runner  miss  the  base. 

Coaching  Rules. 

RULE     A  coacher  may  address  words  of  as- 

58  sistance  and  direction    to  the    base- 
runnerV.  runuers  or  to  the  batsman.     He  shall  not,  by 

words  or  signs,  incite  or  try  to  incite  the  specta- 
tors to  demonstrations,  and  shall  not  use  language 
which  will  in  any  manner  refer  to  or  reflect  upon  a 
player  of  the  opposite  club,  the  umpire  or  the 
spectators.     Not  more  than  two  coachers,  who 


Coachers  may 
talk  only  to 
batsman  or 


Must  not  incite 
spectators. 
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must  be  players  in  the  uniform  of  the  team  at  oniy  two 
bat,  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  space  between  poachers. 
the  players'  and  the  eoachers'  hnes,  one  near  one  at  first; 
first  and  the  other  near  third  base,  to  coach  base-  """^^  ""^  ^^^''^^ 
runners.    If  there  be  more  than  the  legal  number 
of  coachers  or  this  rule  be  violated  in  any  respect 
the  umpire  must  order  the   illegal  coacher  or  inegai  coachers 
coachers  to  the  bench,  and  if  his  order  be  not  ^^  ^^"^^• 
obeyed  within  one  minute,  the  umpire  shall  assess 
a  fine  of  $5. 00  against  each  offending  player,  and 
upon  a  repetition  of  the  ofi'ense,  the  offending 
player  or  players  shall  be  debarred  from  further 
participation  in  the  game,  and  shall  leave  the 
playing  field  forthwith. 

Fines  are  not  assessed  in  amateur  games,  but  amateurs,  as 
well  as  professionals,  should  live  up  rigidly  to  the  rules  in 
regard  to  coaching.  There  is  nothing  meaner  than  to  appeal 
to  the  spectators  to  clamor  at  the  top  of  their  voices  against 
the  visiting  players.  One  of  the  most  disgusting  features  of 
any  game  is  the  use  of  language  equally  disgusting,  and  it  is 
not  good  sportsmanship  to  "ride"  the  opposing  players;  that 
is,  to  goad  them  to  anger  by  the  use  of  personalities. 

The  Scoring  of  Runs. 
RULE     One  run  shall  be  scored  every  time  a  Base-runners 
59        base-runner,     after     having    legally  rseVSy. 
touched  the  first  three  bases,  shall  legally  touch  before  three  out. 
the  home  base  before  three  men  are  put  out ; 
provided,  however,  that  if  he  reach  home  on  or 
during  a  play  in  which  the  third  man  be  forced  no  run  on  third 
out  or  be  put  out  before  reaching  first  base,  a  reachSgflrst.''^ 
run  shall  not  count.  (For  definition  of  a  '*force- 
out"  see  Rule  56,  Sec.  22.) 

Again  the  "force-out"  is  brought  plainly  to  attention.  A  run  Defining 
cannot  be  scored,  if  the  third  hand  out  is  forced  out  or  is  put  force-out. 
out  before  he  reaches  first  base.  For  instance,  three  runners 
are  on  bases  and  the  batter  hits  a  slow  grounder  to  the  short- 
stop. Before  he  gets  the  ball  the  runner  on  third,  who  has  a 
good  start  toward  home,  is  quite  up  to  the  plate,  but  the 
runner  who  was  on  first  is  slow  and  the  shortstop  throws  him 
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out  before  he  is  able  to  make  second  base.     The  run  does  not 

count.     The  force  play  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  made  at 

first  base. 

When  runs       If  there  is  a  runner  on  third  and  the  batter  hits  the  ball  to 

cannot  be   the  pitcher,  who  fumbles  it,  and  the  third  baseman  recovers  it 

^*i?o^^Ht^i^oi^^^   and  throws  the  batter  out  at  first  base,  and  it  is  the  third  hand 
nana  IS  being  -r    i  i  •    i 

put  out.    out,  a  run  does  not  score  even  it  the  runner  on  third  was  over 

home  plate  before  the  ball  got  to  first  base.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  third  hand  should  be  put  out  at  second  base,  and 
not  on  a  force  play,  and  a  runner  on  third  should  have  scored 
before  the  putout  was  made,  the  run  does  count.  Note  care- 
fully in  this  rule  that  the  force  play  must  be  the  third  out  to 
prevent  the  run  from  scoring,  or  that  the  third  hand  must  be 
out  before  the  batter  reaches  first  base  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  run  is  void. 

UMPIRES  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Power  to  Enforce  Decisions. 

RULE     The  umpires  are  the  representatives  of 
60        the  League  and  as  such  are  authorized 
Umpires  enforce  and  required  to  enforce  each  section  of  this  code, 
all  rules,  ^hoy  shall  have  the  power  to  order  a  player,  cap- 
tain or  manager  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act 
Players,  which  in  their  judgment  is  necessary  to  give 
manrers^md"?  ^OYQ^Q  and  effect  to  one  or  all  of  these  rules,  and 
"™TheircontroT  to  iuflict  penalties  for  violations  of  the  rules  as 
hereinafter  prescribed.     In  order  to  define  their 
respective  duties,  the  umpire  judging  balls  and 
umpire-in-chief  strikes  shall  be  designated  as  the  * '  tjmpire-in- 
^fn!?!frivli^  Chief;  the  umpire  judging  base  decisions  as 
andstni.es.  ^j.^  "  Field  Umpire. ' ' 

Field  Umpire       Umpires  in  amateur  games  have  equally  as  much  authority 
on  bases,    as  those  in  professional  games  except  that  fines  are  not  im- 
posed in  amateur  games. 

The  Umpire-in-Chief . 

umpire-in-chief     RULE     SECTION  1.    The  Umpire-in-Chief  shall 

behind  catcher.        g|        ^^i^^  posltlon  back  of  the  catcher ;  he 

umpire-in-chief  shall  have  full  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for 

in  full  charge,  ^j^^  proper  couduct  of  the  game.    With  exception 

of  the  decisions  to  be  made  by  the  Field  Umpire, 
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as  described  in  Rule  62,  the  Umpire-in-Chief 
shall  render  all  the  decisions  that  ordinarily 
would  devolve  upon  a  single  umpire,  and  which 
are  prescribed  for  "The  Umpire'*  in  these  Play- 
ing Rules. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  call  and  count  as  a  **ball '' 
any  unfair  ball  delivered  by  the  pitcher  to  the 
batsman.  He  shall  also  call  and  count  as  a 
*' strike  ''  any  fairly  delivered  ball  which  passes 
over  any  portion  of  the  home  base,  and  within 
the  batsman's  legal  range  as  defined  in  Rule  31, 
whether  struck  at  or  not  by  the  batsman  ;  or  a 
foul  tip  which  is  caught  by  the  catcher  standing 
within  the  Hnes  of  his  position,  within  10  feet  of 
the  home  base  ;  or  which,  after  being  struck  at 
and  not  hit,  strike  the  person  of  the  batsman  ; 
or  when  the  ball  be  bunted  foul  by  the  batsman ; 
or  any  foul  hit  ball  not  caught  on  the  fly  unless 
the  batsman  has  two  strikes;  provided,  however, 
that  a  pitched  ball  shall  not  be  called  or  counted 
a  "  ball ''  or  '*  strike ''  by  the  umpire  until  it  has 
passed  the  home  plate. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  render  base  decisions  in  the 
following  instances:  (1)  If  the  ball  is  hit 
fair,  with  a  runner  on  first,  he  must  go  to 
third  base  to  take  a  possible  decision;  (2)  with 
more  than  one  base  occupied,  he  shall,  on  ap- 
peal, decide  whether  or  not  a  runner  on  third 
leaves  that  base  before  a  fly  ball  is  caught;  (3) 
in  case  of  a  runner  being  caught  between  third 
and  home,  when  more  than  one  base  is  occu- 
pied, he  shall  make  the  decision  on  the  runner 
nearest  the  home  plate. 

Note  the  words,  "on  appeal,"  in  clause  2  of  foregoing  section. 

Section  3  should  be  well  studied  by  the  umpire  in  order  that 
he  may  learn  where  to  place  himself  when  there  are  runners 
on  the  bases. 

Sec.  4.     The  Umpirp-in-Chief  alone  shall  have  soie  power  to 
authority  to  declare  a  game  forfeited.  ^""^^^^^  ^^"'^' 
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The  Field  Umpire. 

Field  Umpire's     RULE      SECTION  1.     The  Field  Umpire  shall 
position.        Q2         take  such  positions  on  the  playing  field 
as  in  his  judgment  are  best  suited  for  the  ren- 
dering of  base  decisions.     He  shall  render  all 
first^mdseTo^nd!  declslons  at  first  base  and  second  base,  and  all 
Decisions  at  declslons  at  third  base  except  those  to  be  made 
third.  )3y  lY^Q    Umpire-in-Chief    in    accordance    with 
Section  3,  Rule  61.     He  shall  also  have  equal 
authority  with  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in  the  call- 
Deciding  balk,  ing  of  "balks"  on  the  pitcher,  and  in  enforcing 
Section  4,   Rule  14,  and   Section  2,   Rule  30, 
prohibiting  the  use  of  foreign  substance  on  the 
ball  and  prohibiting  "freak"  deliveries. 

May  not      Sec.  2.     He  shall  aid  the  Umpire-in-Chief  in 

forfeit  game,  gyery  manner  in  enforcing  the  rules  of  the  game 

and,  with  the  exception  of  declaring  a  forfeiture, 

shall  have  equal  authority  with  the  Umpire-in- 

Finingor  Chief  In    fining  or  removing  from  the  game 

'^plaTeJ?  players  who  violate  these  rules. 

The  Field  Umpire  may  not  forfeit  a  game,  but  he  may  re- 
move a  player  who  does  not  observe  the  rules.  He  has 
authority  to  rule  on  balks  and  "freak"  deliveries. 

No  Appeal  From  Decisions  Based  on  Umpire's 
Judgment. 

''um?i?:'V?arr  RULE  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from  any  de- 
or  foul  ball.  63  cision  of  either  umpire  on  the  ground 
^""""or  out  that  he  was  not  correct  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
"Strike"  or  whether  a  batted  ball  was  fair  or  foul,  a  base- 
or  an^^fav  ^'^^^^^  Safe  or  out,  3.  pitched  ball  a  strike  or  a 
involving  ball,  or  on  any  other  play  involving  accuracy  of 
^lud'-Sent!  judgment,  and  no  decision  rendered  by  him  shall 
No  decision  be  reversed,  except  that  he  be  convinced  that  it 

'^^luirvlolated^  ^s  ^^  violation  of  one  of  these  rules.  The  captain 
oli^y  captain  shall  aloue  have  the  right  to  protest  against  a 
may  protest,  declslon  and  seek  its  reversal  on  a  claim  that  it 
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is  in  conflict  with  a  section  of  these  rules.     In 
case  the  captain  does  seek  a  reversal  of  a  decision  umpire  may  ask 
based  solely  on  a  point  of  rules,  the  umpire  mak-  associSe.''"  °^ 
ing  the  decision  shall,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  ask  his    _ 
associate  for  information  before  acting  on  the  t'o^cmici^e'Sr'^^ 
captain's  appeal.^    Under  no  circumstances  shall  jj"^(fi^-;;[® ''''/^ 
either  umpire  criticise  or  interfere  with  a  de-  requestedb/^^ 
cision  unless  asked  to  do  so  by  his  associate.  associate. 

An  umpire  may  not  change  decisions  of  the  other  umpire  Remarks  on 
unless  the  latter  asks  for  a  conference.  Umpires  may  change  umpire's  duties, 
decisions  if  satisfied  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  All  make 
mistakes  and  only  the  more  obtuse  decline  to  admit  them. 
No  captain  can  protest  a  decision  of  the  umpire  where  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Many 
do  protest,  and  that  practice  is  what  leads  to  obnoxious  and 
annoying  delay  brought  about  in  direct  violation  of  the  rule. 
Protests  on  balls  and  strikes  are- absurd,  although  the  Umpire- 
in-Chief  not  infrequently  calls  a  ball  or  a  strike  which  seems 
not  to  have  been  one.  However,  his  position  for  judgment  is 
far  better  than  that  of  any  player  except  the  catcher,  and  of 
any  spectator,  no  matter  where  the  latter  mav  be  seated.  A 
Field  Umpire  may  decide  wrong  in  the  rapidity  of  play,  and 
Avhen  he  thinks  he  may  have  done  so,  has  a  perfect  right  to 
ask  the  Umpire-in-Chief  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  decision. 
The  camera  has  shown  that  umpires,  even  the  best  of  them, 
do  make  incorrect  decisions,  and  has  also  shown  that  players, 
even  the  best  of  them,  do  make  foolish  objections. 

Duties  of  Single  Umpire. 

RULE      If  but  one  umpire  be  assigned,   his  single  umpire's 

64  duties  and  jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  i"S?dfto"aii 
all  points,  and  he  shall  be  permitted  to  take  his  points. 
stand  in  any  part  of  the  field  that  in  his  opinion 

will  best  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties.  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

He  may  umpire  from  behind  home  plate  or  from  behind  the   anywhere, 
pitcher's  plate. 

Must  Not  Question  Decisions. 

RULE      Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  cap-  captain  cannot 

65  tain  or  player  dispute  the  accuracy  of  umpire's 
the  umpire's  judgment  and  decision  on  a  play,  decision. 

See  explanatory  note  on  following  page. 
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If  the  captain  thinks  the  umpire  has  erred  in  interpretation 
of  the  rules  he  may  appeal  to  him,  but  no  other  player  is 
privileged  to  do  so.  The  umpire  has  the  right  to  remove  players 
for  objecting  to  decisions  or  behaving  in  an  ungentlemanly 
manner. 

Clubs  Can  Not  Change  Umpire. 

Only  illness    RULE     The  Umpire  can  not  be  changed  during 

permits^change        gg         ^  championship  game  by  the  consent 

of  the  contesting  clubs  unless   the  official  in 

charge  of  the  field  be  incapacitated  from  service 

by  injury  or  illness. 

Penalties  for  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

Removed  from     RULE         SECTION  1.     In  all  cases  of  violation 
game.        gy        ^f  these  rules,    by  either   player  or 
manager,  the  penalty  shall  be  prompt  removal  of 
the  offender  from  the  game  and  grounds,  fol- 
suspension  by  lowed  by  a  period  of  such  suspension  from  actual 
ifeague  service  in  the  club  as  the  President  of  the  League 
presi  en .  ^^^  ^^ .  Gxcept,  that  in  event  a  pitcher  is  re- 
moved from  the  game  for  violation  of  either 
Section  4  of  Rule  14,  or  of  Section  2  of  Rule 
30,  he  shall  be  automatically  suspended  for  a 
Player  removed  period  of  ten  days.    In  the  event  of  removal  of 
toXbhouse'oJ  player  or  manager  by  either  umpire,  he  shall 
leave  ground,  go  direct  to  the  club  house  and  remain  there 
during  the  progress  of  the  game,  or  leave  the 
Failure  to  leave  grouuds ;  and  a  failure  to  do  so  will  warrant  a 
fo?fe?ture!  forfeiture  of  the  game  by  the  Umpire-in-Chief. 
Fine  if  captain       Sec.  2.     The  Umpire  shall  assess  a  fine  of 
^""'^umplrfof  $25.00  against    (1)    the  captain  who  fails   to 
substitution,  notify  him  when  one  player  is  substituted  for 
another;   (2)   against  any  player  who  crosses 
the  field  in  going  to  the  club  house  after  he  has 
been  ordered  from  the  game  or  bench.     (Play- 
ers so  removed  must  go  around  the  playing 
'     field.)     A  fine  of  $5^.00  shall  be  assessed  against 
any  player  who  fails  to  be  seated  on  his  bench 
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within  one  minute  after  ordered  to  do  so  by 
the  umpire. 

Sec.  3.      In  cases  where  substitute  players  Bench  to 
show  their  disapproval  cf  decisions  by  yelling  ^^  cleared. 
from  the  bench,  the  umpire  shall  first  give  warn- 
ing.   If  the  yelling  continues  he  shall  order  the 
offender  or  offenders  from  the  bench;  but  in 
event  the  disturbance  is  continued  and  the  um- 
pire is  unable  to  detect  the  offenders,  then  he 
shall  clear  the  bench  of  all  substitute  players; 
the  captain  of  the  team,  however,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  to  the  club  house  for  such  substitutes 
substitutes  as  are  actually  needed  to  replace  house!'^"^ 
players  in  the  game. 

Umpire  to  Report  Violations  of  the  Rules. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  within  twelve  hours  umpire's  report. 

68  after  fining  or  removing  a  player  from 
the  game,  forward  to  the  President  a  report  of 
the  penalty  inflicted  and  the  cause  therefor. 

RULE     Immediately  upon  being  informed  by  president  of 

69  the  umpire  that  a  fine  has  been  im-  l^tn^^  Th  ^?,^k 

,  ^  ...  ,  , ,         player  and  club 

posed  upon  any  managel*,  captam  or  player,  the  of  fine. 

President  shall  notify  the  person  so  fined  and 

also  the  club  of  which  he  is  a  member;  and,  in 

the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  person  so  fined  to 

pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  League  the  amount 

of  said  fine  within  five  days  after  notice,  he  shall  Fine  paid  within 

be  debarred  from  participating  in  any  champion-  ^^^  ^^^^' 

ship  game  or  from  sitting  on  a  player's  bench  Debarred  from 

T        '  ,1  (?  1  •  1    •  players'  bench 

during  the  progress  oi  a  championship  game  if  sne  unpaid. 
until  such  fine  be  paid. 

RULE       When  the  offense  of  the  player  de-  umpire  must 

70  barred  from  the  game  be  of  a  flagrant  repo?t!"'"'''^'^*^ 
nature,  such  as  the  use  of  obscene  language  or 

an  assault  upon  a  player  or  umpire,  the  umpire 
shall  within  four  hours  thereafter  forward  to  the 
President  of  the  League  full  particulars. 
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Warning  to  Captains. 

RULE        The  umpire  shall  notify  both  captains 

71  before  the  game,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  each  other,  that  all  the  playing  rules 
will  be  strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  and 
warn  them  that  failure  on  their  part  to  co-operate 
in  such  enforcement  will  result  in  offenders 
being  fined,  and,  if  necessary  to  preserve  disci- 
pline, debarred  from  the  game. 

On  Ground  Rules. 

RULE        Section  1.     Before    the   commence- 

72  ment  of  a  game  the  umpire  shall  see 
that  the  rules  governing  all  the  materials  of  the 
game  are  strictly  observed. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  spectators  overflowing  on 
the  playing  field,  the  home  captain  shall  make 
special  ground  rules  to  cover  balls  batted  or 
thrown  into  the  crowd,  provided  such  rules  be 
acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  club. 
If  the  latter  object,  then  the  umpire  shall  have 
full  authority  to  make  and  enforce  such  special 
rules,  and  he  shall  announce  the  scope  of  same 
to  the  spectators. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  there  are  no 
spectators  on  the  playing  field,  and  where  a 
thrown  ball  goes  into  a  stand  for  spectators,  or 
over  or  through  any  fence  surrounding  the  play- 
ing field,  or  into  the  players*  bench  (whether  the 
ball  rebounds  into  the  field  or  not),  or  remains  in 
the  meshes  of  a  wire  screen  protecting  the  spec- 
tators, the  runner  or  runners  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  bases.  The  umpire  in  awarding  such  bases 
shall 'be  governed  by  the  position  of  the  runner 
or  runners  at  the  time  the  throw  is  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  umpire  shall  also  ascertain  from 
the  home  captain  whether  any  other   special 
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ground  rules  are  necessary,  and  if  there  be  he 
shall  advise  the  opposing  captain  of  their  scope  umpire  notifies 
and  see  that  each  is  duly  enforced,  provided  they  ^^^^^^"2  captain. 
do  not  conflict  with  any  of  these  rules  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  captain  of  the  visiting  team. 

Section  2  means  what  it  says.  If  the  ground  rules  are  not 
satisfactory  to  the  visiting  club,  the  umpire  has  authority  to 
make  ground  rules. 

The  latter  part  of  Section  3  means  that  if  a  runner  has 
started  to  steal  second  base  and  an  overthrow  is  made,  the 
runner  shall  be  given  not  only  second,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
umpire  he  might  have  made  the  base,  but  two  bases  in 
addition. 

Official  Announcements. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  call  "Play''  at  the  caiiing "Piay." 

73  hour  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
game,  announce  "Time"  at  its  legal  interruption  'Time." 
and  declare  "Game"  at  its   legal   termination.  Declaring 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  game  he  shall  "<^^"ie." 
announce  the  batteries,  and  during  the  progress  ^"t"er"eS!"^ 
of  the  game   shall   announce  each    change  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
players.     In  case  of  an  overflow  crowd,  he  shall  piaVets^ 
announce  the  special  ground  rules  agreed  upon,  special  ground 
and  he  shall  also  make  announcement  of  any  '■''^^'• 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  two  captains  to  Agreement  to 
stop  play  at  a  specified  hour.  ^*°p  p^^^* 

"Play"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  begin  the  game  or  to 
resume  it  after  "Time"  has  been  called. 

"Time"  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  suspend  play  tem- 
porarily. 

"Game"  is  the  announcement  of  the  umpire  that  the  contest 
is  terminated. 

Suspension  of  Play. 

RULE     The  umpire  shall  suspend  play  for  the  piay  suspended. 

74  following  causes : 

Section  1.     If  rain  fall  so  heavily  that  in  Heavy  rain. 
the  judgment  of  the  umpire  play  should  be  sus- 
pended, he  shall  note  the  time  of  suspension,  Thirty  minutes' 
and  if,  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,  rain  shall  ^^^*- 
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continue  to  fall,  the  umpire  shall  then  be  the 
sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  resumption  of  play 
will  be  possible,  and  he  alone  shall  have  au- 
thority to  prolong  the  suspension  or  terminate 
the  game. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  of  an  accident  which  inca- 
pacitates him  or  a  player  from  service  in  the 
field,  or  in  order  to  remove  from  the  grounds 
any  player  or  spectator  who  has  violated  the 
rules,  or  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  other  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  Provided,  that  in  case 
of  accident  to  a  player  or  players  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  play  on  either  a  batted  or  thrown 
ball,  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  umpire,  no  further  play  is  pos- 
sible. 

A  very  definite  distinction  as  to  when  the  umpire  shall  call 
"Time." 

Sec.  3.  In  suspending  play  from  any  legal 
cause  the  umpire  shall  call  "Time";  when  he 
calls  "Time"  play  shall  be  suspended  until  he 
calls  "Play"  again,  and  during  the  interim  no 
player  shall  be  put  out,  base  be  run  or  run  be 
scored.  "Time"  shall  not  be  called  by  the  um- 
pire until  the  ball  be  held  by  the  pitcher  while 
standing  in  his  position,  except  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  Section  3,  Rule  37,  nor  does  it 
apply  in  case  of  fire,  panic  or  storm,  or  in  case 
of  accident  to  a  player  or  umpire. 

The  words,  "in  case  of  accident  to  a  player  or  umpire," 
were  added  in  1920. 

FIELD  RULES. 
RULE  No  person  shall  be  allowed  upon  any 
75  part  of  the  field  during  the  progress 
of  a  game  except  the  players  in  uniform,  the 
manager  of  each  side,  the  umpire,  such  officers 
of  the  law  as  may  be  present  in  uniform,  and 
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such  watchmen  of  the  home  club  as  may  be  Homeciub 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace.  watchmen. 

This  is  not  strictly  observed  in  amateur  games,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  the  field  as  clear  as  possible. 

RULE     No  manager,  captain  or  player  shall  Addressing 

76  address  the  spectators  during  a  game  spectators. 
except  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information 
about  the  progress  or  state  of  the  game,  or  to 

give  the  name  of  a  player. 

This  rule  has  been  violated  in  every  way  possible,  although  it 
stands  in  the  code  as  an  official  mandate  for  clean  Base  Ball. 
One  unsportsmanlike  feature  in  connection  with  its  non- 
observance  is  the  practice  of  players  of  visiting  teams  to  incite 
hostility  against  players  of  the  home  team  or  to  provoke 
acrimonious  dispute  certain  to  develop  rowdyism.  "Mucker" 
play  is  condemned  in  foot  ball  and  is  subject  to  as  severe 
condemnation  in  Base  Ball.  No  tolerance  should  be  held  for 
deliberate  misconduct  on  the  field. 

The  fault  is  not  always  the  players',  however;  spectators, 
too,  indulge  in  much  unwarranted  personality  to  players. 

RULE     Every    club    shall    furnish    sufficient  Preserving 

77  police  force  to  preserve  order  upon  its  °*^®''- 
own  grounds,  and  in  the  event  of  a  crowd  enter- 
ing the  field  during  the  progress  of  a  game,  and 
interfering  with  the  play  in  any  manner,  the 
visiting  club  may  refuse  to  play  until  the  field 

be  cleared.     If  the  field  be  not  cleared  within 

15  minutes  thereafter,   the  visiting  club  may 

claim  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  game  by  a  Forfeiture  to 

score  of  9  runs  to  0  (no  matter  what  number  of  ^^^iting  team. 

innings  has  been  played). 

General  Definitions. 

RULE      *Tlay'*  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to    piay." 

78  begin  the  game  or  to  resume  it  after 
its  suspension. 

RULE      "Time**  is  the  order  of  the  umpire  to  "Time." 

79  suspend  play.     Such  suspension  must 
not  extend  beyond  the  day. 
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"Game."     RULE      "Game"  is  the  announcement  of  the 

80  umpire  that  the  game  is  terminated. 

"Inning."     RULE      ''An  Inning"  is  the  term  at  bat  of  the 

81  nine  players  representing  a  club  in  a 
game  and  is  completed  when  three  of  such  play- 
ers have  been  legally  put  out. 
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RULE      '  'A  Time  at  Bat ' '  is  the  term  at  bat  of 

82  a  batsman.  It  begins  when  he  takes 
his  position,  and  continues  until  he  is  put  out  or 
becomes  a  base-runner.  But  a  time  at  bat  shall 
not  be  charged  against  a  batsman  who  is  awarded 
first  base  by  the  umpire  for  being  hit  by  a  pitched 
ball,  or  on  called  balls,  or  when  he  makes  a  sacri- 
fice hit,  or  for  interference  by  the  catcher. 

A  time  at  bat  "not  being  charged*'  refers  to  the  score.  For 
instance,  if  Smith  goes  to  the  plate  five  times  and  makes  three 
hits,  and  is  given  one  base  on  balls,  and  is  hit  once  by  a 
pitched  ball,  he  is  charged  officially  in  the  score  with  three 
times  at  bat,  and  three  single  base  hits,  while  in  the  score 
summary  it  is  stated  that  he  received  a  ba^e  on  balls  and  was 
hit  once  by  the  pitcher.  As  batting  averages  are  determined 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  base  hits  by  the  total  times  at 
bat,  to  give  a  "time  at  bat"  to  a  batter  when  he  goes  to  first 
base  on  called  balls,  or  for  any  other  reasons  stated  in  the 
rule,  would  act  as  penalty  on  the  batsman,  by  reducing  his 
batting  average,  for  something  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 
sible. 

RULE      '^Legar' or  *' Legally  "signifies  as 

83  required  by  these  rules. 


All  scorers  must 

follow 
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THE  SCORING  RULES. 

RULE  To  promote  uniformity  in  scoring 
84  championship  games  the  following 
instructions  are  given  and  suggestions  and  defi- 
nitions made  for  the  guidance  of  scorers,  and 
they  are  required  to  make  all  scores  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 
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The  Batsman's  Record, 

RULE     Section  1.   The  first  item  in  the  tabu-  Times  at  bat. 

85  lated  score,  after  the  player's  name 
and  position,  shall  be  the  number  of  times  he 
has  been  at  bat  during  the  game,  but  the  excep- 
tions made  in  Rule  82  must  not  be  included. 

Sec.  2.    In  the  second  column  shall  be  set  down  Runs. 
the  runs,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.    In  the  third  column  shall  be  placed  Base  hits, 
the  first-base  hits,  if  any,  made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3-a.     If,  in  the  last  half  of  the  final  credit  for 
inning,  with  the  winning  run  on  base,  the  bats-  ^.'Jfinln-'i-un  ""^ 
man  drives  home  that  run,  credit  shall  be  given 
him  for  as  many  bases  on  his  hit  as  the  runner 
advances ;  except,  however,  that  in  case  of  the 
batsman  driving  a  fair  ball  out  of  the  playing  on  home  run. 
field,  he  shall  receive  credit  for  a  home  run. 

Be  sure  that  the  batter  gets  a  home  run  when  the  ball  goe3 
out  of  the  playing  field  in  the  last  half  of  fi,nal  inning. 

The  Scoring  of  Base  Hits. 

Sec.  4.     A  base  hit  shall  be  scored  in  the  Defining  base 
following  cases:  ^^*^- 

When  the  ball  from  the  bat  strikes  the  ground  Ban  out  of 
on  or  within  the  foul  lines  and  out  of  the  reach  f^Jf ground""^  °'' 
of  the  fielders,  provided  the  batter  reaches  first 
base  safely. 

When  a  fair-hit  ball  is   partially  or  wholly  Ban  partiaiiy 
stopped  by  a  fielder  in  motion,  but  such  player  cfDnof  re^cove?. 
can  not  recover  himself  in  time  to  field  the  ball 
to  first  before  the  striker  reaches  that  base  or 
to  force  out  another  base-runner. 

When  the  ball  be  hit  with  such  force  to  an  in-  Ban  a  piayer 
fielder  or  pitcher  that  he  can  not  handle  it  in  time  f,  Munn""*^"' 
to  put  out  the  batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner,  doubt. 
In  a  case  of  doubt  over  this  class  of  hits,  a  base 
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hit  should  be  scored  and  the  fielder  exempted 
from  the  charge  of  an  error. 

When  the  ball  is  hit  so  slowly  toward  a  fielder 
that  he  cannot  handle  it  in  time  to  put  out  the 
batsman  or  force  out  a  base-runner. 

In  all  cases  where  a  base-runner  is  retired  by 
being  hit  by  a  batted  ball,  unless  batted  by  himself , 
the  batsman  should  be  credited  with  a  base  hit. 

When  a  batted  ball  hits  the  person  or  clothing 
of  the  umpire,  as  defined  in  Rule  53,  Section  6. 

In  no  case  shall  a  base  hit  be  scored  when  a 
base-runner  is  forced  out  by  the  play. 

When  a  fielder  after  handling  a  batted  ball, 
elects  to  try  to  retire  a  base-runner  instead  of 
the  batter,  the  play  is  known  as  a  ''fielder's 
choice.''  In  case  the  runner  is  retired,  or  would 
be  retired  but  for  an  error,  the  batter  shall  be 
charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but  no  hit.  If  the 
runner  is  not  retired,  and  no  error  is  made,  the 
batter  shall  be  charged  with  a  time  at  bat,  but 
no  hit,  provided  he  swung  at  the  ball,  and  shall 
be  credited  with  a  sacrifice  hit,  provided  he 
bunted  the  ball;  if,  however,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  scorer  the  batter  could  not  have  been  retired 
at  first  base  by  perfect  fielding,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  base  hit. 


Sacrifices  in 
summary. 


Bunt  sacrifice. 


Sacrifice  fly. 


Sacrifice  Hits. 

Sec.  5.  Sacrifice  hits  shall  be  placed  in  the 
Summary. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  be  credited  to  the  batsman 
who,  when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one  man  is 
out,  advances  a  runner  a  base  by  a  bunt  hit, 
which  results  in  the  batsman  being  put  out  be- 
fore reaching  first,  or  would  so  result  if  it  were 
handled  without  error. 

A  sacrifice  hit  shall  also  be  credited  to  a  bats- 
man who,  when  no  one  is  out  or  when  but  one 
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man  is  out,  hits  a  fly  ball  that  is  caught  but  re- 
sults in  a  run  being  scored  on  the  catch,  or  would 
in  the  judgment  of  the  scorer  so  result  if  caught ; 
but  no  distinction  shall  be  made  in  the  Sum- 
mary as  between  bunted  or  fly-ball  sacrifices. 

In  other  words,  a  "sacrifice"  is  a  "sacrifice,"  wh^ether  a  bunt, 
a  slow  hit,  or  a  fly  ball. 

Fielding  Records. 

Sec.  6.     The  number  of  opponents,  if  any,  put  Put-outs. 
out  by  each  player  shall  be  set  down  in  the  fourth 
column.    Where  the  batsman  is  given  out  by  the  Batting  out  of 
umpire  for  an  illegally  batted  ball,  or  fails  to  bat  °''^^^- 
in  proper  order,  or  is  declared  out  on  third  bunt  Third  strike  a 
strike,  the  put-out  shall  be  scored  to  the  catcher.  get^^crTdi'ffor 
In  cases  of  the  base-runner  being  declared  ''out"  put-out. ' 
for  interference,  running  out  of  line,  or  on  an  out  for 
infield  fly,  the  ''out''  should  be  credited  to  the  onTneoTfnflT 
player  who  would  have  made  the  play  but  for  fly/"^°'''"  ®^ 
the  action  of  the  base-runner  or  the  announce- 
ment of  the  umpire. 

Sec.  7.  _  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  each  Assists. 
player  assists  in  putting  out  an  opponent  shall 
be  set  down  in  the  fifth  column.    One  assist  and  one  assist  oniy 
no  more  shall  be  given  to  each  player  who  handles  "'  run-out. 
the  ball  in  aiding  in  a  run-out  or  any  other  play 
of  the  kind,  even  though  he  complete  the  play 
by  making  the  put-out. 

An  assist   should  be  given  to  a  player  who  Assist  given  if 
makes  a  play  in  time  to  put  a  runner  out,  even  ?ans^o^n  pit-out 
if  the  player  who  could  complete  the  play  fails, 
through  no  fault  of  the  assisting  player. 

And  generally  an  assist  should  be  given  to  each  Assists  in 
player  who  handles  or  assists  in  any  manner  in  Jh^rba^iriea^v" 
handling  the  ball  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  bat  ^H^^^l^  ^^ 
until  it  reaches  the  player  who  makes  the  put-  man.  ^^  ^^*"^ 
out,  or  in  case  of  a  thrown  ball,  to  each  player 
who  throws  or  handles  it  cleanly,  and  in  such  a 


defined. 
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Assist,  even  if  Way  that  a  put-out  results,  or  would  result  if  no 
error  is  finally  g^ror  Were  made  by  a  team-mate. 

When  eacii      Assists  should  be  credited  to  every  player  who 

baii^'etTassist^  handlos  the  ball  in  the  play  which  results  in  a 

gesassis.  j^g^g^.j^m^^^gj.  being  called  *'ouf  for  interference 

or  for  running  out  of  line. 
Double  play      A  doublo  play  shall  mean  any  two  continuous 
put-outs  that  take  place  between  the  time  the 
ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hands  until  it  is  returned 
to  him  again  standing  in  the  pitcher's  box. 

Errors. 

Errors.      Sec.  8.   An  error  shall  be  given  in  the  sixth 

column  for  each  misplay  which  prolongs  the  time 

Failure  to  make  at  bat  of  the  batsman  or  prolongs  the  life  of  the 

perfect  play,  base-runuor  or  allows  a  base-runner  to  make  one 

Base  on  balls  or  more  basos  when  perfect  play  would  have  in- 

not  error.  ^^^^^  ]^jg  being  put  out.     But  a  base  on  balls,  a 


Batsman  hit  by 

pitcher,  balk, 

passed  ball,  wild 

errors,  shall  uot  be  iucluded  in  the  sixth  column 


pitcher,  balk,  base  awarded  to  a  batsman  by  being  struck  by  a 
pitch  not  pitched  ball,  a  balk,  a  passed  ball  or  wild  pitch 


When  catcher      An  error  shall  not  be   charged   against  the 
is  exempt,  catcher  for  a  wild  throw  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent a  stolen  base,  unless  the  base-runner  ad- 
vance an  extra  base  because  of  the  error. 
Failure  to      An  error  shall  not  be  scored  against  the  catcher 
'"'''' VarT^o'f  ^^  ^^  infielder  who  attempts  to  complete  a  double 
double  play,  play,  uuless  the  throw  be  so  wild  that  an  addi- 
tional base  be  gained.     This,  however,  does  not 
exempt  from  an  error  a  .player  who  drops  a 
thrown  ball  when  by  holding  it  he  would  have 
completed  a  double  play. 
Dropping  thrown      In  case  a  base-runner  advance  a  base  through 
the  failure  of  a  baseman  to  stop  or  try  to  stop  a 
ball  accurately  thrown  to  his  base  the  latter  shall 
be  charged  with  an  error  and  not  the  player  who 
made  such  throw,  provided  there  was  occasion 
for  it.    If  such  throw  be  made  to  second,  base 


ball. 
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the  scorer  shall  determine  whether  the  second  scorer  to 
baseman  or  shortstop  shall  be  charged  with  an  determine. 
error. 

In  event  of  a  fielder  dropping  a  fly  but  re-  Force-out  wni 
covering  the  ball  in  time  to  force  a  runner  at  ^roppedV 
another  base,    he  shall  be   exempted  from  an     °   ""      ' 
error,  the  play  being  scored  as  a  "force-out/* 

An  error  shall  be  charged  to  the  catcher  if  Error  for 
he  drop  a  third  strike,  allowing  the  runner  to  catcher. 
reach  first  base ;  except  this  rule  is  not  to  apply 
in  case  of  a  wild  pitch. 

A  muffed  third  strike  is  an  error.  There  is  no  question 
about   it. 

An  error  shall  be  charged  to  the  first  base-  Error  for  srst 
man  if,  on  receiving  a  throw  in  ample  time  to  ^^^^"'^"• 
retire  the  batsman,  he  fail  to  touch  first  base. 

Plainly  a  misplay  and  therefore  rightly  chargeable  as  an 
error,  even  though  it  is  not  a  misplay  depending  upon  handling 
the  ball. 

Stolen  Bases. 

Sec.  9.     A  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  the  stolen  base. 
base-runner  whenever  he  advances  a  base  un- 
aided by  a  base  hit,  a  put-out,  a  fielding  or  a 
battery  error,  subject  to  the  following  excep- 
tions : 

In  event  of  a  double  or  triple   steal  being  ^^^J^^^pJ^^^'^ 
attempted,  where  either  runner  is  thrown  out,  tr^ipie^stSii. 
the  other  or  others  shall  not  be  credited  with  a 
stolen  base. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  being  touched  out  over-suding. 
after  sliding  over  a  base,  he  shall  not  be  regard- 
ed as  having  stolen  the  base  in  question. 

In  event  of  a  base-runner  making  his  start  to  Battery  error, 
steal  a  base  prior  to  a  battery  error,  he  shall  be 
credited  with  a  stolen  base  and  the  battery  error 
shall  also  be  charged. 

In  event  of  a  palpable  muff  of  a  ball  thrown  paipabie  muff, 
by  the  catcher,  when  the  base-runner  is  clearly 
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No  credit  for 
alleged  "steal." 
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blocked,  the  infielder  making  the  muff  shall  be 
charged  with  an  error  and  the  base-runner  shall 
not  be  credited  with  a  stolen  base. 

No  stolen  base  shall  be  credited  to  a  runner 
who  is  allowed  to  advance  without  any  effort 
being  made  to  stop  him. 

In  other  words,  when  runners  are  deliberately  permitted  to 
circle  around  the  bases  because  the  team  at  bat  cannot  con- 
ceivably win,  there  are  no  stolen  bases. 

Definition  of  Wild  Pitch  and  Passed  Bali. 

Sec.  10.  A  wild  pitch  is  a  legally  delivered 
ball,  so  high,  low  or  wide  of  the  plate  that  the 
catcher  can  not  or  does  not  stop  and  control  it 
with  ordinary  effort,  and  as  a  result  the  batsman, 
Runner  who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched  ball, 
advances,  reaches  first  base  or  a  base-runner  advances. 

A  passed  ball  is  a  legally  delivered  ball  that 
the  catcher  should  hold  or  control  with  ordinary 
effort,  but  his  failure  to  do  so  enables  the  bats- 
man, who  becomes  a  base-runner  on  such  pitched 
ball,  to  reach  first  base  or  a  base-runner  to  ad- 
vance. 


Batsman 
reaches  first. 


Passed  ball 
defined. 


Earned  run 

by  aid  of 

Safe  hit. 

Sacrifice, 

Stolen  base. 

Base  on  balls. 

Hit  batsman. 

Wild  pitch. 

Balk. 


Pitcher  gets 

benefit  of  doubt 

in  fielding 


Fielding 
error. 


Pitcher's 
error. 


Definition  of  Run  Earned  Off  Pitcher. 

Sec.  11.  A  run  earned  off  the  pitcher  shall  be 
scored  every  time  a  player  reaches  home  base  by 
the  aid  of  safe  hits,  sacrifice  hits,  stolen  bases, 
bases  on  balls,  hit  batsmen,  wild  pitches  and 
balks,  before  fielding  chances  have  been  offered 
to  retire  the  side. 

The  pitcher  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of  doubt 
whenever  fielding  errors  are  made  and  in  deter- 
mining the  base  to  which  a  runner  should  have 
been  held  with  perfect  support  on  part  of  field- 
ers. A  fielding  error  made  by  the  pitcher  shall 
be  considered  the  same  as  any  other  fielding 
error.     No  run  can  be  earned  that  scores  as  re- 
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suit  of  batsman  having*  reached  first  base  on  a  Fielding  error, 
fielding  error  or  passed  ball ;  nor  can  any  run  be  pre'J^nts**  ^^^^ 
earned  after  the  fielding  side  has  failed  to  accept  eamed  run. 
chances  offered  to  retire  the  side.  Failure  on 

To  determine  the  pitcher's  percentage  for  the  retire  Tide 
season,  the  total  number  of  runs  earned  off  his  ^a?ned*run 
pitching  shall  be  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
innings  he  has  pitched  ;  then  multiplied  by  nine,  pitcher's 
to  find  his  average  effectiveness  for  a  complete  p^^^^entage. 
game. 

The  Summary. 
The  Summary  shall  contain  : 

RULE     Section  1.    The  score  made  in  each  score  by 

86        inning  of  the  game  and  the  total  runs  ^""^'^^^• 

of  each  side  in  the  game.  ''°'"^  '"^'• 

Sec.  2.   The  number  of  stolen  bases,  if  any,  stolen  bases. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  3.     The  number  of  sacrifice  hits  (includ-  sacrifice  hits, 

ing  sacrifice  flies),  if  any,  made  by  each  player,  sacrifice  flies. 

Sec.  4.   The  number  of  two-base  hits,  if  any,  Two-base  hits. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  5.   The  number  of  three-base  hits,  if  any,  Three-base  hits. 
made  by  eacli  player. 

Sec.  6.  The  number  of  home  runs,  if  any.  Home  runs. 
made  by  each  player. 

Sec.  7.  The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays,  Double  and 
if  any,  made  by  each  team  and  the  players  parti-  ^^'^^^^  p^""^^- 
cipating  in  same. 

Sec.  8.     The  number  of  runs  batted  in  by  Runs  batted  in. 
each  batsman. 

Sec.  9.   The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  innings  each 
pitched  in.  '''''''''' 

Sec.  10.     The  number  of  base  hits,  if  any.  Base  hits 
made  off  each  pitcher,  and  the  number  of  legal  f s^i"^*  pitcher, 
''at  bats"  scored  against  each  pitcher.      (The  against  pitcher. 
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Strike-outs. 


Bases  on  balls. 


Wild  pitches. 


Hits  batsman. 


Passed  balls. 


Time  of  game. 
Umpires. 
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Summary  to  be  in  form  as  follows:  *'Hits  off 

,  6  in  4  innings;  one  man  out  in 

5th/') 

Sec.  11.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the 
pitcher  strikes  out  the  opposing  batsmen. 

^  Sec.  12.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the 
pitcher  gives  bases  on  balls. 

Sec.  13.  The  number  of  wild  pitches,  if  any, 
charged  against  the  pitcher. 

Sec.  14.  The  number  of  times,  if  any,  the 
pitcher  hits  a  batsman  with  a  pitched  ball,  the 
name  or  names  of  the  batsman  or  batsmen  so 
hit  to  be  given. 

Sec.  15.  The  number  of  passed  balls  by  each 
catcher. 

Sec.  16.   The  time  of  the  game. 

Sec.  17.   The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires. 

In  scoring  always  exercise  common  sense.  Merely  because 
a  fielder  tcuches  a  ball  it  does  not  constitute  an  error.  Batters 
are  to  be  given  encouragement  and,  in  any  question  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  make  base  hits,  are  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

How  to  Determine  Percentage  of  Club  Standing 
and  Individual  Player  Averages. 

1.  To  determine  the  percentage  of  Games 
Won  and  Lost,  divide  the  total  number  of  games 
won  and  lost  into  the  number  won. 

2.  To  determine  Batting  Averages,  divide 
the  total  "Times  at  Bat"  into  the  total  number 
of  base  hits. 

3.  To  determine  Fielding  Averages,  divide 
the  total  of  put-outs,  assists  and  errors  into  the 
total  of  put-outs  and  assists. 

In  all  cases  where  the  remaining  fraction  is 
one-half  or  over,  a  point  is  added  to  the  average. 
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Diagram  of  Diamond  for  Boys  Under  16  Years  of  Age. 

The  official  dimensions  of  the  diamond  for  boys  under 
sixteen  years  old,  as  approved  by  the  major  leagues'  joint 
rules  committee,  is  as  follows :  Distance  between  bases,  82 
feet;  home  plate  to  second  base,  115  feet  III/2  inches; 
home  plate  to  pitching  rubber,  50  feet.  The  official  ball 
shall  be  not  less  than  8I/2  nor  more  than  8%  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  41/2  nor  more 
than  4%  ounces.  The  Spalding  "Official  National  League 
Jr."  ball  or  the  Reach  "Official  American  League  Jr."  ball 
should  be  used  in  all  games  played  under  these  rules. 
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TO  LAY  OFF  THE  FIELD.                         Sec.  Rule. 

The  ground ,        ..  i 

Diamond  or  infield '.       ..  a 

Catcher's    lines    , y 

Foul   lines    ^ 4 

Flayers'    lines    5 

Coachers'    lines    ,„, 6 

Three-foot   line    7 

Batsman's    lines    ., 8 

Pitcher's    plate    g 

Slope  of  infield  from  pitcher's  plate 2  9 

The    bases    2  JO 

Material   of    12 

The  home  base — shape  and  size  of 1  10 

Material   of    11 

Marking  the  lines — material  of 13 

The  ball  14 

Weight,   size  and  make 1  14 

Number  to  be  delivered  to  umpire;   when  replaced 2  14 

Return  of  those  batted  or  thrown  out  of  ground 2  14 

Alternate — when  to  be  placed  in  play 3  14 

Penalty  for  intentional  discoloring 4  14 

Furnished   by   home   club 5-6  14 

The  bat — material  and  size  of 15 

THE   PLATERS   AND   THEIR   POSITIONS. 

Number  of  players  in  the  game 16 

Players'    positions     17 

The  pitcher's   position 9,30 

Must   not  mingle   with   spectators 18 

Uniforms  and  shoes 19 

Size  and  weight  of  gloves 20 

Players'    benches    1  21 

Umpires  to  send  players   to  benches 2  21 

THE  REGULATION  GAME. 

Time  of  commencing  games;  number  of  innings 22 

Termination   of  game 1-2-3  22 

Termination  of  iVue   before  completion  of  fifth  inning 27 

First  game  of  a  aouble-header  regularly  scheduled  game 4  22 

Extra-innings  game   23 

Drawn  game   24 

Called  game   23 

Forfeited  game   26 

Failure  of  a  club  to  appear 1  26 

Refusal  of  a  club  to  continue  play 2  26 

Failure  of  a  club  to  resume  play 3  20 

Resorting  to  dilatory  tactics 4  2G 

Wilfully  violating  rules 5  26 

Disobeying  order  to  remove  player 6  26 

Less  than  nine  players 7  26 

Resumption   after   rain 8  26 

Second   game   to   begin   ten   minutes  after  completion   of 

first    9  26 

Umpire  to  make  written  report  of  forfeiture 10  26 

When  groundkeeper  is  under  umpire's    control 29 

If  field  be  not  cleared  in  fifteen  minutes 77 

No  game   27 

Substitutes    1  28 

May  take  place  of  player  at  any  time 2  28 

Base  runner — consent  of  opposing  captain  necessary 3  28 

Notifying    umnire    of    substituted    player,    umpire    to    notify 

spectators    4  28 

Choice  of  Innings — fitness  of  field  for  play 29 
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Pitching  rules:  Sec.     Rule. 

Delivery  of  the  ball  to  bat 1  30 

Not  allowed   to  use  any  foreign  substance  on  ball 2  30 

A  fairly  delivered  ball 31 

An  unfairly  delivered  ball 32 

Penalty  for  delay  by  throwing  to  bases 1  33 

Penalty  for  delay  in  delivery  to  batsman 2  33 

Shifting  pitcher  to  another  position 3  33 

Taking  hand   from   ball  after   taking   position 10  34 

Calling   time   if  pitcher   steps   from   plate 11  34 

Ball  called  when  pitcher  off  plate  delivers  ball 14  34 

Balking: 

Failure  to  deliver  ball  after  making  motion 1  34 

Failure  to  step  toward  base  before  throwing 2  34 

Delivery  of  ball  while  foot  is  back  of  plate 3  34 

Delivery  of  ball  while  not  facing  batsman 4  34 

Motion  to  deliver  ball  while  not  in  position 5  34 

Delaying  game  by  holding  ball 6  34 

Taking   legal  position   on  pitcher's  plate   without  having 

ball    -         7  34 

Any  habitual  motion  without  delivery  of  ball  to  bat 8  34 

Delivery  of  ball  while  catcher  is  outside  of  his  lines 9  34 

When    pitcher    drops    ball 13  34 

When  catcher  interfere  on  "squeeze"  play 21  56 

Dead  ball: 

When   balk    ia    called 1^  ^3 

Hitting   batsman   in   position *2 

Ball  not  in  play °° 

Ball    in    play— thrown    or    pitched    ball    striking    person    or 

clothing  of  umpire •  »^ 

Ball  in  play — thrown  ball  strikes  coacher 8  54 

Block  balls: 

Touched  or  stopped  by  person  not  in  game 1  ^^ 

Umpire  to  declare  block 2  37 

Base  runners  to  stop  under  certain  conditions 3  37 

THE  BATTING  RULES. 

Batsman's   position    38 

Order    of    batting o9 

First   batsman   in   each   inning , 40 

Players  of  side  at  bdt  belong  on  bench..... 41 

Not  to  invade  space  within  catcher's  lines 42 

To  vacate  bench  to  prevent  interference  with  fielder 43 

A  fair  hit 44 

A  foul  hit  45 

A  foul  tip 40 

A  bunt  hit •  47 

Infield  fly — definition  of 8  81 

Balls  batted  outside  ground: 

Fair  or  foul  where  passing  boundary  line 1  48 

Batsman  entitled  to  home  run 2  48 

Strikes: 

If  batsman  swing  when  pitcher  ofE  plate  delivers  ball....       14  34 

Ball  struck  at  by  batsman 1  49 

Fair  ball  not  struck  at ••"•: I'V"         «  to 

Foul  hit  not  caught  on  fly  unless  batsman  has  two  strikes        3  49 

Attempt  to  bunt  resulting  in  foul 4  49 

Missed  strike   but  which  touches  batsman o  49 

Foul  tip  held  by  catcher o  *» 

Illegally  batted  ball *»" 

THE   BATSMAN  IS   OUT. 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  in  proper  turn 1  61 

If  he  fail  to  take  position  within  one  minute..... ^  oi 

If  he  make  foul  hit  other  than  foul  tip  and  ball  is  caught....         3  oi 

If  he  illegally  bats  the  ball *  ^| 

If  he  interfere  with  catcher »  °* 
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THE  BATSMAN  IS   OUT— (Continued).  Sec. 

If,  with  first  base  occupied,   three  strlkesi  are  called 6 

If,  while  attempting   third  strilie,   ball  touch  his  persou 7 

If,  before  two  are  out,  he  hits  infield  fly 8 

If  third  strike  is  called  as  for  Sec.   4  or  5  of  Rule   49. 9 

If  he  step  from  one  bos  to  other 10 

THE  BASE-RUNNING  RULES. 

Legal  order  of  bases 1 

Not   to  score   before  runner  preceding 1 

■Cannot  run  bases  in  reverse  order 2 

Two  runners  on  bases,   second  man  out 3 

Pailure  of  preceding  runner   to   touch   base 4 

Batsman  becomes  base  runner: 

After  he  nialies  lair  hit 1 

After  four  balls  are  called 2 

Alter  three  strikes  are*  called 3 

If  he  be  hit  by  pitched  ball 4 

If  catcher  interfere  with  him „.  5 

If  fair  hit  strike  umpire  or  base  runner 6 

Entitled  to  bases   (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If  umpire  calls  four  balls 1 

If  umpire  award  batsinau  base,  hit  by  pitched  ball 1 

If  umpire  award  batsman   base,   interference  of  catcher..  1 

If  ball  hit  person  or  clothing  of  umpire  or  base-runner...  1 

If  umpire  award  next  batsman  first  base 2 

If  umpire  call  a   "balk" 3 

If   pitched   ball   pass    catcher   and   hit    fence   or    building 

within  ninety   feet   4 

If  prevented  from  advancing  by  fielder's  obstruction 5 

If  fielder  stop  or  catch   ball  illegally 6 

If  catcher  leaves  his  position  for  intentional  pass 9 

Heturning  to  bases   (without  liability  to  be  put  out) : 

If  umpire  declare  any  foul  not  legaliy  caught 1 

If  umpire  declare  illegally  batted  ball 2 

If  umpire  interfere  with  catcher  or  throAV 4 

If  pitched  ball  struck  at  touches  batsman 5 

If  umpire  is  struck  by  fair  hit  ball 6 

If  umpire  calls  batsman  or  runner  out  for  interference...  7 

If  coacher  intentionally  interfere  with   thrown  ball 8 

When  not  required  to  touch  intervening  bases 9 

Base  runners  are  out: 

Attempt  to  hinder  catcher  after  three  strikes 1 

Fielder  hold  fair  hit 2 

Third  strike  held   by  fielder 3 

Touched   with   ball   after   three   strikes 4 

Fielder  touclies  nrst  base  ahead  of  runner 5 

Running  out  of  three-foot  lines 6 

Running  out  of  line  after  having  reached  first 7 

Failure  to  avoid  fielder  in  act  of  fielding  ball 8 

Touched  by  fielder  having  ball  in  possession 9 

Ball  held  on  base  before  runner  can  return 10 

Forced  to  vacate  base  by  succeeding  runner 11 

Hit  by  fair  ball  before  touching  fielder 12 

Failure  to  touch  bases  in  regular  or  reverse  order 13 

Failure  to  return  to  base  held  when   "time"  was  called..  14 

If  batsman  interfere  with  play  at  home  plate 15 

Passing  preceding  base  runner 16 

If  touched  by  a  coacher  at  third  base 17 

Overrunning    first    base 18 

Coacher  drawing  throw  to  plate 19 

Members  of  team  at  bat  confusing  fielding  side 20 

Umpire  to  declare  out  without  appeal  for  decision 

'Coaching  rules 

Scoring   of   runs 


Rule. 
51 
51 
51 

51 
51 


53 
&3 
63 
53 
53 
53 

54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 

54 
54 
54 
54 

55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
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THE  UMPIRE  AND  HIS   DUTIES.                  sec.  Rule. 

Power   to  enforce  decisions 60 

Liui>ire-in-ciiief  and  duties.... 1-2-3-4  61 

I'ield  umpire's  duties 1-2  62 

No  appeal   from   decision 63 

Captain  alone  lias  right  to  appeal  on  rule  construction »        ..  63 

Single  umpire's  duties ,        ..  64 

Cannot  question  umpire's  accuracy  of  judgment ,        ..  65 

Cannot  change  umpire  during  progress  of  game ..  66 

Penalties  for  violations 1-2-3  67 

Umpire   to   report   fining  or   removal  of   player   within   twelve 

hours    68 

Notification  of  fines  and  time  of  payment 69 

Umpire's  report  on  flagrant  cases 70 

Warning  to  captains 71 

Ground  rules  and  materials  of  the  game 72 

Official   announcements    73 

Suspension  of  play 74 

FIELD   RULES. 

Persons  allowed  on  field  other  than  play^s  and  umpire 75 

Spectators  shall  not  be  addressed 76 

Police  protection 77 

GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

"Play"   78 

"Time"    79 

"Game" 80 

•'An  inning"    81 

"A  time  at  bat" 82 

"Legal"    or    "legally" 83 

"Forced"    play    22  56 

THE  SCORING  RULES   (Rule  84). 
The  batsman's  record: 

Times   at   bat 1  86 

Number  of  runs ^ 2  85 

FirsL    base   hits 3  85 

Home   run   to  be   credited 3a  85 

When  base  hits  should  be  credited 4  85 

Sacrifice   hits    5  85 

The  fielding  record: 

Number  of  put  outs,  and  explanation  of 6  85 

Number  of  assists,  and  explanation  of 7  85 

Errors,   explanation  of  and  exemption  from 8  85 

Stolen   bases <>         9  85 

Definition  of  wild  pitch  and   passed  ball 10  85 

Definition  of  run  earned  off  pitcher »      11  85 

The  summary: 

The  score  of  each  inning  and  total  rims 1  80 

The  number  of  stolen  bases 2  86 

The  number  of  sacrifice  hits 8  86 

The  number  of  two-base  hits 4  86 

The  number  of  three-base   hits 5  86 

The  number  of  home   runs 6  86 

The  number  of  double  and  triple  plays 7  86 

The  number  of  runs  batted  in  by  each  batsman 8  86 

The  number  of  innings  each  pitcher  pitched  in 9  86 

The  number  of  base  hits  made  off  each  pitcher 10  86 

The  number  of  strike  outs 11  86 

The  number  of  bases  on  balls 12  86 

The  number  of  wild  pitches 13  86 

The  number  of  hit  batsmen , 14  86 

The  number  of  passed  balls lo  86 

The  time  ol  the  game 16  86 

The  name  of  the  umpire  or  umpires 17  86 
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Knotty  Problems 

By  John  B.  Foster. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Editor  of  the  Guide,  Mr.  John  B.  Foster, 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  relative  to  interpretation 
of  the  rules.  These  inquiries  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of 
the  paper,  typewritten  if  possible,  and  accompanied  by  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope.  Send  your  inquiries  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Foster,  45  Rose  Street,  Now  York. 

"Knotty  Problems  in  Base  Ball"  is  a  standard  and  popular  num- 
ber of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library  series  and  contains  the  prin- 
cipal questions  and  answers  printed  m  Its  many  editions,  together 
with  those  published  in  the  Spalding  Guide  during  The  last  few 
years.  Every  player  and  fan  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  as'  it 
contains  answers  to  questions  that  are  practically  identical  with 
situations  arising  day  after  day  on  the  ball  field.  Keep  "Knotty 
Problems"  handy,  as  some  incident  may  arise  covered  "to  the  dot" 
by  one  of  the  explanations.     Price  25  cents. 

"How  to  Umpire"  is  now  pul)lished  separately  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  umpire  and 
of  undoubted  interest  to  the  player  and  spectator.     Price  25  cents. 

Forgetfulness  all  around. 

With  one  out,  runners  are  on  second  and  third  bases.  The  batter  hits 
a  tiy  ball  which  is  cauffht  by  the  shortstop.  When  the  ball  is  caught  the 
runners  start  toward  home,  thinking  two  hands  are  out.  Some  players  on 
the  infield  start  to  leave  the  field  because  they  think  three  are  out.  Right 
fielder  runs  home,  gets  the  ball  from  the  umpire  and  plays  it  to  second 
base.  The  scorer  notifies  the  players  that  only  two  are  out.  The  umpire 
calls  the  runner  out  who  was  on  second  for  leaving  the  base  before  the  fly 
Avas  caught.  The  right  fielder  did  not  know  whether  the  umpire  gave  him 
the  same  ball  that  had  been  in  play,  as  the  umpire  was  holding  three  at 
the  time  that  he  gave  the  right  fielder  one.  Was  the  umpire  right  or  was 
the  ball  not  in  play  because  tire  infielders  had  left  their  positions?— Harry 
M.   Smith,   Harrisville,   Pa. 

The  umpire  was  right.  The  runners  were  careless  in  leaving 
their  bases  and  the  infielders  were  not  awake  to  the  points  of  the 
game.  A  ball  turned  over  to  a  fielder  by  an  umpire  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  otticial. 

Ball  securely  held  by  first  baseman. 

The  ball  is  thrown  to  the  first  baseman.  He  drops  it  but  reaches  out 
and  covers  it  firmly  with  his  mitt.  Was  the  ball  securely  held  and  was 
the  runner  out?— R.   D.   Swaine,   Yarmouth,    Nova  Scotia. 

This  play  is  one  to  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  the  umpire.  It 
is  Avhat  is  known  as  a  "personal  opinion  decision."  If,  in  the 
umpire's  judgment  the  ball  w\is  securely  held  and  could  be  re- 
covered by  the  first  baseman  without  taking  his  foot  from  the  bag, 
the  player  was  out. 

Unintentional  base-hit. 

The  batter  dodged  a  pitched  ball  but  the  ball  hit  the  bat  and  bounded 
to  the  infield.  The  batter  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  run  to  first 
base  and  beat  the  throw.  I  ruled  him  safe  and  declared  it  to  be  a  regu- 
lar safe  hit.     Was   I  right?— J.    G.   Edwards,    Newark,   Ark. 

The  decision  was  right.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  swing  at  the 
ball  did  not  invalidate  the  hit.  Had  the  ball  rolled  foul  it  might 
have  been  both  strike  and  foul,  depending  upon  the  count  of  balls 
and  strikes. 
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Using  the  spitball. 

We  have  a  semi-pro  pitcher  Avho  persists  in  nsinjr  the  spitball.  How  can 
he  be  prevented   from   doing   so?— Knox   Harper,    Kives,    Teun. 

The  umpire  must  forfeit  game  if  he  persists  after  being  warned 
and  will  not  leave  the  field  if  ruled  off.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
rules  unless  the  captain  of  the  other  team  is  agreeable  to  the  use 
of  the  spitball. 

Not  the  regular  "force  play." 

One  man  is  out  and  runners  on  second  and  third.  The  batter  hits  to 
right  field  and  his  fly  is  caught.  The  runner  on  third  base  scores.  The 
runner  on  second  base,  who  had  left  liis  base  before  tlie  ball  was  caught, 
retraced  his  steps  and  tried  to  get  back  to  second,  but  was  put  out  be- 
cause he  Avas  forced  to  go  back.  Did  the  run  count  from  third  base  on  a 
forced  play?— A.   M.   Griffin,    Yorktown,   Texas. 

This  was  not  a  force  play.  The  use  of  the  word  "force"  in  Base 
Ball  means  that  runners  are  compelled  to  advance  on  the  bases  be- 
cause the  batter  must  run  to  first  base.  It  was  obligatory  on  the 
part  of  the  runner  who  was  on  second  to  return  to  second  base,  but 
he  was  not  "forced"  in  the  sense  of  Rule  59.  If  the  runner  on 
third  scored  before  the  runner  who  had  been  on  second  was  put 
out,  the  run  counted. 

An  infield  fly  play. 

"With  one  out  and  runners  on  first  and  second  bases,  the  batter  hits  a 
fly  to  the  second  baseman.  The  umpire  falls  to  call  "infield  fly."  The  run- 
ner on  second  is  off  the  base  about  25  feet  and  makes  no  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  second  but  goes  on  to  third.  The  ball  is  caught  by  the  second 
baseman  and  thrown  to  the  shortstop.  Is  the  runner  out  and  does  the 
manager  have  a  right  to  protest  the  game  because  the  umpire  did  not 
call  an  infield  fly?— R.  G,  Bradbrook,   Rapelje,   Mont. 

The  runner  is  out  and  there  is  no  warrant  for  protest  as  the  play 
has  been  described.  Granting  that  it  was  an  infield  fly  the  runner 
neglected  to  return  to  second  base  and  touch  it  after  the  ball  was 
caught.  His  right  to  lead  away  from  second  base  is  undisputed, 
but  he  goes  away  at  his  own  risk  and  when  a  fly  ball  is  caught  he 
must  complete  the  demands  of  the  rules  and  return  to  second  before 
going  further. 

Catcher  made  a  wild  throw. 

Runners  are  on  first  and  third  bases.  The  batter  strikes  at  a  pitched 
ball  and  misses  it.  As  the  catcher  makes  a  return  of  the  ball  to  the 
pitcher,  the  batter  lifts  his  bat  to  his  shoulder  and  while  it  rests  on  his 
shoulder  the  catcher  hits  the  bat  with  the  ball  as  he  throws.  The  runner 
on  third  scores  and  the  runner  on  first  goes  to  second.  The  umpire  sent 
each  runner  back.  Was  his  decision  right? — H.  H.  Stringer,  Bay  Springs, 
Miss. 

Presumably  the  umpire  thought  that  it  was  a  case  of  interfer- 
ence. However,  it  looks  more  as  if  it  was  an  accident  as  the 
play  is  described  and  that  the  catcher  made  a  wild  throw,  and 
therefore  the  side  at  bat  should  not  have  been  penalized.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  runs  should  have  counted. 

Fly  out  to  the  pitcher. 

The  batter  dodged  a  pitchW  ball  and  it  struck  his  bat,  going  on  the  fly 
to  the  pitcher,  who  caught  it.  Was  it  out  or  was  it  a  dead  ball?— C.  G. 
Somers,   Asheboro,   N.   C. 

The  batter  was  out.  It  was  his  fault  that  the  bat  was  in  the 
way  of  the  ball  and  he  Is  responsible  for  any  play  that  arises  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  way  of  the  ball. 
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Shortstop  drops  a  fly. 

Two  are  out  and  the  bases  are  filled.  The  batter  flies  to  short  and  the 
shortstop  drops  the  ball.  He  picks  it  up  and  throws  it  to  second  base. 
Meanwhile  the  players  on  third  and  second  have  scored.  Their  captain 
contends  that  their  runs  are  legal.  Were  they?— F.  E.  Carter,  Camp 
Greenbrier,  W.   Va. 

The  runners  did  not  score.  This  play  was  a  legitimate  force  play 
under  Rule  59.  The  runner  on  first  was  compelled  to  leave  because 
the  batter  became  a  base-runner  and  was  out  at  second  after  the 
shortstop's  throw. 

Batter  was  not  out. 

A  batter  bats  out  of  order.  The  pitcher  delivers  one  ball  Avhich  is 
called  a  ball.  The  error  is  discovered  and  the  right  batter  substituted. 
The  umpire  calls  the  right  batter  out.  I  cannot  find  any  rule  for  that  de- 
cision.—Eddie   Roberts,    Trevilians,    Va. 

There  is  no  rule  for  it.  The  umpire  made  a  mistake.  The  right 
batter  should  have  finished  his  term  at  bat  with  one  ball  called 
against  him. 

Not  a  balk. 

A  runner  is  on  third  base.  The  pitcher,  standing  on  the  pitcher's  plate, 
seems  to  start  to  wind  up.  but  steps  directly  toward  third  base  and  throws 
the  ball  to  the  third  baseman,  catching  the  runner  off  third.  Was  that  a 
balk?— J.    D.    Blackinsopp,    Aledo,    111. 

As  the  play  is  described  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  balk.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  balk  was  committed  lies  in  the  probable  wind- 
up  of  the  pitcher.  The  umpire  may  have  decided  that  the  pitcher 
had  actually  started  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the  batter. 

A  professional  player. 

Please  define  what  is  meant  by  a  professional  ballplayer.  Our  league 
is  anxious  to  know.— Bryan   Senft,   York,   Pa. 

A  professional  ballplayer  is  one  who  is  paid  to  play  Base  Ball, 
or  who  derives  any  part  of  his  living  by  being  paid  to  engage  in 
sport,  or  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  sporting  goods. 

Umpire-in-chief  exceeded  his  authority. 

A  runner  is  going  to  third  base  from  second.  The  field  umpire  calls  the 
runner  safe  and  the  umpire-in-chief  reverses  the  field  umpire  and  de- 
clares the  runner  out.  Has  the  umpire-in-chief  the  right  to  do  this?— 
R.   A.   Mallo,   Fredericton,   New  Brunswick. 

The  umpire-in-chief  must  not  reverse  the  decision  of  the  field 
umpire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  field  umpire  may  not  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  umpire-in-chief.  Were  the  umpires  to  have  the 
right  to  reverse  one  another  many  disputes  might  arise  in  a  game. 

Runner  failed  to  get  back  to  base. 

All  the  bases  are  filled.  One  hand  is  out.  The  batter  hits  an  infield  fly 
and  it  is  so  decided  by  the  umpire.  The  runner  who  was  on  third  base 
is  unable  to  get  back  to  the  base  before  the  ball  is  fielded  there.  Should 
the  runner  be  declared  out  if  he  is  not  touched  by  the  ball?— J.  E.  Levis, 
Houghton,    Mich. 

The  runner  left  third  at  his  own  risk.  He  could  do  that,  but  he 
must  also  get  back  if  the  ball  is  caught,  exactly  as  he  would  get 
back  on  any  fly  that  is  caught.  If  the  ball  was  thrown  to  third  and 
the  base  was  touched  by  the  baseman  before  the  runner  could  get 
back,  the  runner  was  out.  The  rule  does  not  make  it  imperative 
that  the  runner  be  touched. 
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Batted  ball  hit  the  umpire. 

There  is  only  one  umpire  in  a  game  and  he  is  standing  behind  the 
pitcher  and  to  his  right.  The  batsman  hits  a  line  drive  and  the  ball  strikes 
the  umpire.  The  pitcher  picks  the  ball  up  and  throws  it  to  first  base  in 
advance  of  the  runner.  What  should  the  ruling  be?— J.  W.  Stephenson, 
Social  Circle,   Ga. 

The  batter  is  permitted  to  go  to  first  base  and  is  credited  with 
a  base-hit.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him  to  punish  him  for  the  in- 
ability of  an  umpire  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  balL 

Presumable  interference  with  a  runner. 

The  batsman  hit  safely  to  right  field  and  the  pitcher  crossed  over  to 
back  up  the  first  baseman.  In  doing  so  he  collided  with  the  runner  and 
the  latter  was  knocked  to  the  ground.  The  umpire  sent  the  runner  to 
second  base,  although  the  right  fielder  picked  up  the  ball  in  time  to 
throw  the  runner  out  at  first  base.  Was  it  right  to  give  the  runner  two 
bases?— E.   T.   Daishi,   Honokaa,   Hawaii. 

As  the  hit  did  not  seem  to  be  good  for  more  than  one  base  when 
it  was  originally  made  the  umpire  did  not  seem  to  be  warranted  in 
giving  two  bases  on  it.  He  should  have  sent  the  batter  to  first 
base. 

Hit  by  a  pitched  ball. 

Batsman  does  not  strike  at  the  ball  but  the  ball  hits  his  clothing,  then 
his  bat,   and  rolls  fair.     Is  it  a  hit?— J.   V.   Bo  wen,   Snohomish,   Wash. 

As  the  ball  first  hit  the  clothing  of  the  batter  the  rule  govern- 
ing the  case  is  that  which  governs  any  instance  of  the  batter  being 
hit  by  a  pitched  ball.  The  ball  became  dead  when  it  hit  the 
clothing  of  the  batter. 

When  the  base  breaks  £rcm  its  fastening. 

A  base-runner  slides  into  a  base  and  detaches  it  from  the  fastening. 
Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  run  after  the  base  and  hold  on  to  it? — L.  L. 
Butler,   Merryville,   La. 

The  runner  is  not  compelled  to  follow  the  base.  That  idea  seems 
to  prevail  in  amateur  Base  Ball  and  probably  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  games  are  played  where  the  bases  are  loose.  Having 
touched  the  base  the  runner  has  performed  his  part  of  the  play. 

Credit  to  the  pitcher. 

Runner  on  third  starts  for  home  as  the  pitcher  delivers  the  ball  to  the 
batsman.  The  catcher  tags  the  runner  out.  Does  the  pitcher  get  an  assist, 
and  if  the  catcher  permits  the  ball  to  get  away  is  he  charged  with  an 
error  or  a  passed  ball?— W.  C.  Vincent,  Blackwell,   Okla. 

If  the  pitcher  delivered  the  ball  to  the  plate  for  the  batsman  to 
hit,  it  was  a  battery  play  and  the  pitcher  would  not  be  entitled  to 
an  assist  if  the  runner  was  touched  out.  If  the  catcher  permits 
the  ball  to  get  away,  it  is  a  passed  ball.  If  the  pitcher  was  off  the 
plate  and  threw  the  ball  to  the  catcher  to  retire  the  runner,  th(^ 
pitcher  would  receive  an  assist ;  but  if  the  throw  was  muffed  the 
catcher  would  be  given  an  error. 

Not  a  balk. 

With  a  runner  on  second  base  the  pitcher  is  in  his  position,  but  has 
made  no  motion  of  any  kind  to  pitch  to  the  batter.  He  turns  and  makes  a 
motion  to  throw  to  second  base,  but  does  not  complete  the  throw  when 
he  finds  there  is  no  one  covering  the  bag.  Is  it  a  balk?— James  B.  Regan, 
Egan,  La. 

It  is  not  a  balk.  The  pitcher  may  feint  to  throw  to  second  base 
without  completing  the  throw. 
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Defining  a  sacrifice  hit. 

When  a  base-runner  advances  by  a  grounder  which  results  In  the  bat- 
ter being  retired,  should  the  batter  be  credited  with  sacrifice  hit  if  he 
swung  on  the  ball?  The  rule  only  mentions  the  bunt  hit  as  being  a  sacri- 
fice hit.— B.  L.  Harvey,   Pittsburg,   Cal. 

There  are  times,  though  infrequent,  when  it  is  perfectly  permis- 
sible to  give  the  batter  a  sacrifice  hit,  even  though  he  swings  on 
the  ball,  as  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  trying  deliberately  to  sacrifice. 
It  is  a  play  which  requires  the  use  of  good  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  scorer. 

Catcher  drops  ball ;  batter  hits  it. 

There  are  three  balls  and  two  strikes  on  the  batter.  The  latter  Bwings 
at  the  next  pitch  and  misses.  The  catcher  drops  the  ball,  and  as  it  bounds 
up  from  the  ground,  the  batter,  finishing  his  swing,  hits  the  ball  and  bats 
it  fair.  What  is  it?  The  batter  goes  to  first  base.— T.  A.  Sims,  West 
Toronto,    Ont. 

A  missed  strike.  After  the  ball  has  been  in  the  catcher's  glove 
it  has  gone  through  all  the  stages  in  which  it  can  be  called  a 
pitched  ball.     It  is  then  to  be  returned  to  the  pitcher. 

Pitcher  catches  a  runner  from  third. 

A  runner  is  on  third  base.  The  pitcher  is  in  position,  holding  the  ball 
in  front  of  him  with  two  strikes  against  the  batter.  The  runner  dashes 
from  home  and  the  pitcher  steps  back  from  the  plate  and  throws  the  ball 
to  the  catcher  to  prevent  the  runner  from  scoring.  The  question  that 
lame  up  is  whether  this  was  a  balk.— H.   B.   Purvis,   Livingston,   Tex. 

As  the  play  is  described  it  was  not  a  balk.  The  pitcher  would 
be  foolish  to  stand  still  and  permit  the  runner  to  score.  The 
rules  do  not  intend  that  runs  may  be  made  without  being  earned. 

The  pinch  hitter. 

If  a  pinch  hitter  is  put  in  once  and  is  not  sent  to  the  field,  can  he 
be  used   again  as  a   pinch   hitter?— E.   A.   Myers,    Chester,    S.    C. 

If  a  pinch  hitter  is  not  kept  in  the  game  after  he  goes  to  bat 
the  first  time  he  cannot  play  in  the  game  again.  No  pinch  hitter 
can  serve  twice  in  the  same  capacity.  He  may  bat  twice  in  the 
same  inning,  but  the  second  time  he  is  no  longer  a  pinch  hitter. 

Pitcher  muffed  infield  fly. 

Runners  are  on  first  and  second  with  one  out.  Batter  raps  an  infield  fly 
Avhich  is  so  decided  l>y  the  umpire.  Pitcher  touches  the  ball  with  one 
hand  but  muffs  it.  Runners  on  first  and  second  advance  and  umpire  re- 
fuses to  send  them  back.  What  is  the  decision? — G.  L.  Alexander,  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ind. 

The  runners  may  hold  the  extra  bases  they  have  gained.  They 
took  a  chance  in  leaving  tlie  bases  to  which  they  had  been  entitled, 
and  as  the  ball  was  not  caught  they  won  out  on  their  risk.  The 
batsman  is  out  whether  the  ball  is  caught  or  muffed. 

When  the  runner  is  passed  by  another. 

With  a  slow  runner  on  second  base,  the  batter  makes  a  long  hit  and  in 
circling  the  bases  he  passes  the  preceding  runner.  The  runner  who  passes 
the  preceding  runner  is  out,  l)ut  what  becomes  of  the  runner  who  has 
been  passed? — A.   A.   Stahl,   Kohler,   Wis. 

The  runner  who  is  passed  is  entitled  to  make  the  next  base  or 
any  succeeding  base  without  reference  to  the  runner  who  has 
passed  him.  The  rights  of  the  runner  who  is  passed  are  not  in- 
validated. 
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Runners  left  the  field. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  innin?  with  one  hand  out  and  the  bases 
filled,  the  score  is  tied  at  one  run  each.  The  batter  is  given  a  base  on 
lialls  and  the  runner  from  third  is  forced  home  with  the  Avinning  run. 
The  batter  went  to  first,  but  the  runners  on  first  and  second  did  not  touch 
the  next  bases  and  the  team  in  the  field  insisted  they  were  out.  What 
was   the  proper  ruling? — Joe   Herold,    Elmira,    N.    Y. 

On  first  reading  this  might  seem  to  be  an  instance  similar  to  the 
play  of  1908  betw^een  New  York  and  Chicago.  However,  Rule  54. 
Section  2,  says :  "The  base-runner  shall  be  entitled  without  lia- 
liility  to  be  put  out  to  advance  a  base  if  the  umpire  awards  to  a 
succeeding  batsman  a  base  on  balls."  It  is  true  that  the  runner 
must  advance,  but  the  rule  also  says  that  he  Is  entitled  to  the  base 
without  liability  to  be  put  out  and  therefore  there  is  no  force 
play.     Common  sense  dictates  that  the  run  scores. 

One  umpire  overrules  another. 

Runners  are  on  second  and  third  with  two  out.  Batter  hits  to  the  tsec 
ond  baseman,  who  fumbles  the  ball  but  recovers  it  and  throws  to  first 
)>ase.  Field  umpire  calls  the  batter  out,  but  the  umpire-in-chief  rules 
the  batter  safe  and  permits  both  nms  to  score.  Do  the  runs  count? — 
P..  N.  Brown,  Dennison,  Ohio. 

The  umpire-in-chief  has  no  authority  to  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  field  umpire  in  regard  to  a  play  at  first  base.  The  runs  were 
not  legally  made. 

Third  baseman  caught  napping. 

Pitcher    on    the    rubber    with    runners    on    first    and    third    bases.      ^Phc 
pitcher  steps  forward  quickly  and  makes  a  motion  to  throw  to  third  base, 
but  the  third  baseman  is  not  looking  and  the  pitcher  is  compelled  to  hold 
the    ball.      A    balk    was    claimed.      Was    one    made? — ^J.    C.    Clifford,    Jr 
Dunn,    N.    C. 

No  balk  was  made  because  the  pitcher  is  permitted  to  feint  t<> 
throw  to  third  base.  In  this  case  of  course  he  meant  to  complete 
the  throw,  but  he  is  not  at  fault  because  the  third  baseman  Avas 
napping. 

Not  an  overthrow. 

A  special  ground  rule  was  in  force  permitting  one  base  on  an  over- 
throw at  home  plate.  The  catcher  permits  the  third  strike  to  get  away 
from  him  and  the  batter  goes  to  second  base.  Was  the  missed  third  (strike 
an  overthrow  or  wasgthe  runner  entitled  to  two  bases? — Frank  P.  Kolb, 
Sayreville,  N.  J. 

The  missed  third  strike  was  a  battery  error  on  which  the  bats- 
man could  make  as  many  bases  as  possible  if  the  backstop  was  at 
a  legal  distance. 

A  case  of  interference. 

A  fielder  is  standing  on  the  baseline  with  the  ball  in  hand  ready  to 
touch  a  runner.  As  the  latter  meets  the  fielder  he  pushes  his  arm  and 
hand  to  one  side  and  gets  by  Avithout  being  put  out.  The  runner  does 
not  leaA^e  the  baseline  nor  does  he  knock  the  ball  from  the  fielder's  hand, 
Avhat  is  the  right  decision?— George  Seanor,  Daggett,  Mich. 
The  runner  is  out  for  interfering  with  the  fielder. 

When  the  ball  is  lost  in  the  sun. 

Is  a  hit  credited  or  an  error  charged  Avhen  the  ball  is  lost  in  the  sun 
by  a  fielder?  It  may  be  that  the  fielder  "ducks"  the  ball,  muffs  it  or 
fails  to  see  it.— G.   St.   Dudley,    Framingham,   Mass. 

It  is  the  unwritten  law  of  Base  Ball  to  give  the  fielder  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  when  the  ball  is  "lost  in  the  sun." 
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Not  a  legal  run. 

Runner  on  second  base  started  for  third  as  'the  batter  made  a  foul. 
He  turned  back  and  was  half  way  to  the  base  when  the  umpire  gave  the 
pitcher  a  new  ball.  Instead  of  continuing  to  second  and  touching  the 
base  he  immediately  started  for  third.  The  pitcher  threw  the  ball  wild 
to  third  and  the  batter  scored.  The  umpire  said  the  run  counted.— F.  E. 
Dyson,   Sunny  Hill,    La. 

The  run  could  not  be  legal  until  the  player  had  touched  second 
base.     He  should  have  been  sent  back  there  by  the  umpire. 

Can't  balk  with  no  base-runner. 

With  two  strikes  and  three  balls  against  a  Kingston  batter,  the  Oneonta 
pitcher  made  a  wind-up  but  did  not  deliver  the  ball.  He  wound  up  again 
— a  short  wind-up — and  did  deliver  it.  Oneonta  claimed  the  pitcher  made 
a  balk  and  the  umpire  sent  the  batter  to  first  base. — T.  McAuliffe,  King- 
ston, N.  Y. 

The  umpire  was  wrong.  The  batter  never  goes  to  first  base  on 
a  balk  and  there  cannot  be  a  balk  when  there  is  no  runner  on 
the  bases. 

Running  after  a  foul. 

A  runner  is  on  second  base.  A  player  is  at  bat.  The  batter  lifts  a  low 
foul  fly  which  the  catcher  gets  a  few  feet  *ack  of  the  plate.  The  man 
on  second,  after  touching  the  base,  runs  to  third  while  the  catcher  holds 
the  hall  in  his  hands.  The  fielding  side  protests,  but  the  umpire  allows 
the  play.     Was  he  right  V—C.   A.   Hyland,   Yokena,   Miss. 

The  runner  complied  with  the  rules  and  the  catcher  seems  to 
have  been  caught  off  his  guard.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  runner 
should  not  advance  as  on  any  fly  that  is  caught. 

A  drawn  game. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  inning  the  score  was  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
All  Stars.  They  failed  to  scorfe  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  and  the 
opposing  team  scored  a  run  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  with  one  out, 
when  the  game  was  called  on  account  of  rain.  What  was  the  score? 
This  has  been  submitted  to  many  different  sources  and  there  is  no  agree- 
ment.—W.  H.  McNanua,   Providence,   R.   I. 

The  game  was  drawn.  Runs  scored  in  the  second  half  >of  an 
inning  are  credited  Avhether  the  inning  is  finished  or  not.  The 
game  does  not  revert  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  inning. 

Ball  batted  into  trees. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning  the  team  at  bat  has  six  runs  to 
seven  for  the  opponents.  With  two  out  and  two  on  bases  the  batter  hits 
a  long  fly  into  the  trees  which  form  a  barrier  at  the  extreme  outfield  of 
the  ground.  Does  this  hit  count  as  a  home  run  and  also  as  a  score?  No 
effort  was  made  to  field  the  ball  back  to  the  game.— T.  B.  Gentry,  Idana, 
Kans. 

This  is  a  home  run  exactly  as  if  there  were  a  fence,  especially 
as  no  effort  was  made  to  field  the  ball  back.  The  rules  specify 
"fence"  because  in  professional  Base  Ball  fields  are  bounded  by 
fences. 

No  hit  for  this  attempt. 

A  runner  is  on  first  base.  The  batter  hits  a  Texas  Leaguer  over  second. 
The  runner,  thinking  the  ball  will  be  caught,  clings  to  first  base.  The  ball 
drops  safely  and  the  center  fielder  gets  it  in  time  to  throw  the  runner 
out.  Should  the  batter  not  be  credited  with  a  base-hit,  as  it  was  no 
fault  of  his  that  the  runner  did  not  start  for  second?— E.  G.  Thurman, 
Denison,  Tex. 

The  batter  does  not  receive  a  hit.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  hit 
where  the  runner  is  forced  out. 
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Runner  out — no  ground  rule. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  inning  the  first  man  up  batted  a  grounder 
to  the  third  baseman.  He  threw  the  ball  two  feet  over  the  first  base- 
man's head.  The  ball  hit  the  dressing  room  about  25  feet  from  first  base 
and  bounded  back  to  the  first  baseman.  The  batter  overran  first  base 
and  tried  for  second.  Then  he  turned  back  to  first.  The  umpire  called 
him  out.  There  was  no  ground  rule.  Had  he  the  right  to  go  to  second 
base  because  the  ball  was  overthrowa  ?— H.    Ney,   Dubuque,   Iowa. 

As  there  was  no  ground  rule  and  if  the  umpire  was  satisfied  that 
the  runner  turned  as  if  to  go  to  second  base,  the  decision  of  "out" 
was  right,  the  rule  saying  that  a  runner  is  out  as  at  any  other 
base  on  a  play  of  that  description.  Of  course  it  was  lucky  for  the 
first  baseman,  but  it  was  a  hazard  of  the  game  to  have  the  ball 
b(»und  as  it  did. 

Returning  to  base  after  a  foul. 

With  a  runner  on  second  base  the  batter  hits  a  foul.  The  runner  ad- 
vancing to  within  a  few  feet  of  third  base  turns  leisurely  and  starts  back 
to  second.  He  takes  his  time  and  the  pitcher  calls  for  the  ball,  takes  his 
position  on  the  plate  and  then  throws  to  second  base.  The  runner  is 
tagged  out  before  he  gets  back  to  second  base.  The  umpire  decides  it  to 
be  an  out  on  the  ground  that  the  ball  had  been  returned  to  the  pitcher 
on  the  plate  and  the  batter  had  not  left  the  batter's  box.— A.  Sailer, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

The  decision  was  not  correct.  The  rule  states  explicitly  that 
the  runner  may  return  to  his  base  without  liability  to  be  put  out 
after  a  foul  hit.  The  only  way  to  retire  a  runner  in  such  case 
would  be  on  the  ruling  of  the  umpire  that  the  runner  was  unneces- 
sarily delaying  the  game. 

Batter  never  reaches  first  base,  run  cannot  count. 

Two  are  out  with  a  runner  on  third.  Two  strikes  and  one  ball  are  on 
the  batter.  As  the  pitcher  winds  up,  the  runner  on  third  starts  for  honin, 
Tlie  catcher  drops  the  pitch  and  is  compelled  to  pick  up  the  ball  and  throw 
it  to  first.  The  umpire  rules  that  the  run  scored.  Was  that  right? — L.  II. 
Nixon,    Sunbury,    Conn. 

The  run  did  not  count  because  the  batter  was  out  before  arriv- 
ing at  first  base.     Rule  59  governs  this  play. 


Runner  may  steal  on  fourth  ball. 


With  a  runner  on  second,  the  batter  having  three  balls  against  him, 
the  runner  starts  to  steal  third  on  the  next  pitch  and  gets  safely  to  the 
base.  It  is  also  the  fourth  ball.  Can  the  runner  be  put  out  or  must  he 
go  back  to  second  base  as  is  claimed  in  this  town?  If  he  makes  the 
base  safely,  does  he  get  a  stolen  base? — Oscar  H.  Ziegabbin,-  Memphis, 
Neb. 

If  the  runner  starts  to  steal  third  as  the  fourth  ball  is  about  to 
be  pitched  and  makes  the  base  safely  it  is  a  successful  steal.  The 
ball  is  in  play  and  a  stolen  base  is  credited.  Tliere  never  has  been 
a  rule  which  compels  a  runner  to  go  back  to  a  base  because  the 
umpire  rules  that  the  fourth  ball  has  been  pitched. 

When  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner. 

A  claims  that  a  batsman  does  not  become  a  base-runner  until  he  reaches 
first  base  safely.  If  a  fly  is  caught  or  the  batter  is  thrown  out  on  a 
ground  hit,  A  says  that  the  batter  never  was  a  base-runner.  He  must 
first  get  to  first  base  and  try  to  proceed  from  there  before  he  is  a  base- 
runner.     Is   A   right?— Wm.    O'Connell,    North   Dighton,    Mass. 

The  batsman  becomes  a  base-runner  the  moment  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  home  plate  for  first  base  whether  the  ball  is  caught 
or  fielded  or  not.  He  is  a  base-runner  between  home  plate  and 
first  base  just  as  much  as  between  first  base  and  second  base. 
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Touching  clothing  with  pitched  ball. 

Is  it  illegal  for  a  pilclior  to  touch  any  part  of  his  clothing  with  tlic 
ball  in  the  final  swins  of  his  arm  in  delivery  V—H.  J.   Loeffler,  Joliet,  111. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  in  touching  the  clothing  with  the  ball.  It 
is  a  handicap  to  the  pitcher,  if  anything. 

Where  the  runner  must  be  touched. 

With  a  runner  on  first  base  a  ball  is  batted  to  the  infield  as  a  fly.  The 
infielder  drops  it.  He  picks  the  ball  up  in  time  to  throw  the  batter  out. 
The  runner  who  Avas  on  first  goes  to  second,  but  no  effort  is  made  to 
touch  him.  The  ball  is  held  on  the  base.  The  umpire  declared  him  safe. 
Was  he  right?— Gregg   Ray,   Hilltop,    Ariz. 

The  umpire  was  right.  When  the  batter  was  thrown  out  at  first 
base  the  runner,  who  had  been  on  first,  was  not  compelled  to  go  to 
second.  He  did  so  at  his  own  rislc,  which  may  have  appeared  fool- 
ish, but  the  baseman  overloolied  the  fact  that  the  runner  must  be 
touched  out,  as  he  could  have  gone  back  to  first  base.     _ 

Illegal  delivery. 

What  is  the  penalty  when  the  pitcher  makes  a  balk  with  no  one  on 
lases?  For  instance,  the  pitcher  puts  one  foot  on  plate,  one  back  of  it, 
and  starts  to  deliver  the  ball  from  this  position,  stepping  up  as  he  does 
so.  The  ball  goes  over  the  plate  between  the  knees  and  the  shoulders 
and  the  batter  does  not  strike  at  it.— Ora   C.    Garrettson,    Roanoke,   Ind. 

This  is  an  illegal  delivery  which  must  be  punished  by  being  called 
a  ball.  The  play  conies  under  the  balk  rule  (34)  and  authority 
Avill  be  found  to  rule  it  a  ball  in  section  14. 

Base  on  an  overthrow. 

The  ground  rule  is  one  base  over  first,  second  and  third.  The  catcher 
throws  poorly  to  get  the  man  at  first.  The  ball  rolls  some  distance  away 
from  the  first  baseman  and  the  player  on  second  scores.  Should  the  runner 
on  second  be  permitted  to  score  or  should  he  be  held  to  third  base?— 
William   Capistrand,    Burlington,   Vt. 

The  runner  on  second  base  presumably  was  flat-footed  when  the 
throw  was  made.  He  was  not  trying  for  a  base.  That  being  the 
case  an  overthrow  to  first  would  entitle  the  runner  to  one  base 
only. 

Not  an  infield  fly. 

Runner  was  on  first  base  Avith  no  one  out.  Batter  hit  an  infield  fly  to 
the  pitcher.  Batter  turned  and  walked  to  the  players'  bench.  The  base- 
runner  held  first.  The  captain  of  the  fielding  side  told  the  pitcher  to  throw 
the  ball  to  the  first  baseman  and  the  latter  touched  the  runner  Avho  Avas 
standing  on  first  base  and  the  umpire  called  both  men  out.  The  de- 
cision was  protested.— W.    O.    Tappe,    Bremerton,    Wash. 

Only  the  batter  Avas  out.  The  runner  had  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
main on  first  base.     It  was  not  an  infield  fly  Avith  no  one  out. 

Entitled  to  a  home  run. 

The  batter  hit  a  home  run  OA'er  the  fence.  While  running  around  the 
bases  he  failed  to  touch  second,  but  he  noted  it  and  Avent  back  and 
touched  the  base.  The  ball  Avas  throAvn  in  to  the  plate  from  the  outfield, 
and  as  the  runner  came  tOAvard  the  catcher  the  latter  touched  him  and 
the  umpire  called  him  out.  Was  that  decision  right?— Kenneth  Merdlein, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  rules  say  that  if  the  bnll  is  batted"  over  the  fence  the  batter 
is  entitled  to  a  home  run.  If  he  skipped  a  base  and  realized  that 
he  had  done  so  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  go  back  and  touch  it,  as 
obviously  there  would  have  been  no  home  run  if  he  failed  to  touch 
all  of  the  bases.     He  did  not  interfere  with  any  play  in  any  way. 
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Why  Spaldind  Bats? 


THE  BEST  MATERIAL. 
Close  fibred,  heavy  second  slow  growth  white  ash,  cut  from  uplands 
in  a  mild  climate,  has  been  proven  by  fifty  years  of  investigation  and 
])ractical  use  to  be  not  only  the  strongest,  most  resilient  and  of  great- 
est driving  power  under  the  official  rules  of  Base  Ball,  but  it  is  the 
only  material  that  fully  answers  the  purpose.  Ash  grown  in  hot  cli- 
mates or  in  low  swampy  lands  is  porous,  light  in  weight,  non-resilient, 
Itrittle,  little  strength  ;  consequently  is  lacking  in  driving  power. 

TREATMENT  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 
After  the  ash  trees  suitable  for  making  bats  have  been  cut  and  the 
logs  sawed  into  suitable  squares,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  wood 
]>roperly  seasoned.  To  obtain  the  greatest  strength,  resiliency  and 
least  weight,  the  seasoning  process  must  be  in  the  open  air  and  Ly 
nature's  own  slow  process.     This  requires  from  one  to  two  years'  time. 

INSPECTION  AND  SELECTION. 
Only  a  certain  percentage  of  the  wood  in  a  tree  is  perfect  for  use  in 
bats.  Before  the  squares  are  sawed,  crooked,  knotty  or  imperfect  logs 
are  eliminated.  After  the  apparently  perfect  logs  are  sawed  into 
squares,  these  squares  are  thoroughly  inspected  by  experts  to  make 
sure  there  are  no  cross  grain,  knots,  bark,  worm  holes  or  other  imper- 
fections. A  second  inspection  is  made  by  another  expert  while  the  tim- 
ber is  being  carefully  arranged  for  the  air  drying  process.  At  the  end 
of  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  if  the  seasoning  process  has  been 
carefully  supervised,  the  material  is  then  ready  for  the  manufacturing. 
Avhere  it  is  again  inspected  as  it  is  put  into  the  works.  Five  inspec- 
tions, each  more  rigid,  are  given  the  bats  during  the  various  processes 
of  manufacturing,  so  that  Avhen  the  high  quality  bat  is  ready  for  its 
packing  case,  it  is  perfection  itself. 

MANUFACTURING  PROCESS. 

It  may  not  occur  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  perfect  Base  Ball  bat 
in  quality,  finish  and  balance,  requires  as  much  service  of  the  efficient 
and  expert  workmen  as  do  other  apparently  more  Intricate  products, 
but  the  playing  qualities  of  balance,  effective  striking  surface  and 
comfortable  grip  and  greatest  strength  are  only  obtainable  by  the 
iicientific  exactness  of  the  most  expert  mechanics,  who  have  attained 
their  skill  by  many  long  years  of  endeavor  in  their  profession.  The 
finish  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  life  of  a  Base  Ball  bat.  Skill. 
eKperience,  laboratory  experiments,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
use  and  purposes  of  a  bat  are  the  essentials  for  producing  a  satisfac- 
tory finish. 

SPALDING  BATS. 

The  Base  Ball  bats  bearing  the  Spalding  trade  mark  in  the  higheist 
qualities  represent  the  most  perfect  playing  bats  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce.  Only  the  finest  and  best  of  raw  materials  are  purchased  : 
selections  by  a  rigid  inspection  are  made  without  regard  to  expense  ; 
the  care  of  the  raw  materials  while  seasoning  is  given  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  delay  in  turning  the  capital  invested  ;  the  plant  for 
manufacturing  the  bats  is  the  best  equipped  and  operated  by  the  most 
skillful  mechanics  and  the  most  efficient  management  that  only  time, 
experience  and  a  thorough  knoM'ledge  of  the  requirements  of  Base  Ball 
batters  can  produce.  Distribution  of  weight,  balance,  finish  and  qual- 
ity of  materials  used,  are  combined  to  secure  the  very  best  results 
known. 
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SELECTION  OF  THE  BAT. 

Some  purchasers  of  bats  labor  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
they  need  light  bats.  That  this  is  a  mistake  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  batters  of  all  time  through  hfty  years  of  Base  Ball  play- 
ing, used  heavy  bats.  Another  mistake  often  made  by  the  player  is  the 
idea  that  to  swing  a  bat  it  must  be  grasped  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  handle.  A  study  of  the  position  of  some  of  the  most  famous  bat- 
ters in  Base  Ball  indicates  that  a  light  player  can  use  a  comparatively 
heavy  bat  and  get  the  best  results  because  of  the  additional  driving- 
power  in  the  heavy  bat  by  grasping  the  handle  from  five  to  ten  inches 
from  the  end.  This  produces  a  surprisingly  easy  balance  in  quite  a 
heavy  bat  even  for  young,  light  players.  Remember  always,  very  light 
weight  is  only  obtained  at  the  expense  of  resiliency,  strength  and  driv- 
ing power. 

CARE  OF  A  BAT. 

The  season  is  over.  Part  of  the  time,  and  perhaps  all  of  the  time, 
you  had  a  good  bat.  Now,  where  is  it  ?  In  the  woodshed,  or  the  attic 
closet?  Of  course  you  may  find  just  as  good  a  bat  next  year,  perhaps 
a  better;  but  will  you?  If  Base  Ball  bats  serve  well,  stick  by  them. 
The  older  ballplayers  know  that.  The  experienced  ballplayers  care- 
fully put  away  their  good  sticks  when  the  outdoor  season  has  been 
finished,  and  many  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  season  go  to  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros,  and  select  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  upon  which  they 
zealously  Avork  during  the  winter  months.  They  rub,  polish,  oil,  polish 
again,  and  dry  out  those  bats  until  every  one  of  them  has  a  ring  in 
it  Avhen  the  bat  meets  the  ball  that  sounds  like  a  side  of  leather 
flapping  against  a  wall. 

A  high  quality  Base  Ball  bat  should  receive  as  much  care  and  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  its  owner  as  his  watch  or  any  other  pos- 
session which  he  values.  When  not  in  actual  use,  a  bat  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool,  dry  place,  hung  up  by  a  cord  or  laid  flat  on  a  shelf,  but  not 
allowed  to  stand  leaning  against  something  v»'here  other  articles  may 
rest  against  it.  It  should  not  be  kept  in  an  excessively  steam  or  dry 
heated  place,  nor  where  it  is  damp.  It  should  not  be  left  out  in  the 
rain.  During  the  winter  months,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rub  the  bat  down 
with  oil.  This  can  best  be  done  by  using  a  teaspoonful  of  raw  linseed 
oil  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  bat  by  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  con- 
tinuously rubbing  until  the  oil  has  been  absorbed  by  the  wood  and 
polished  by  the  heat  of  friction  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Thi.> 
process  can  be  repeated  advantageously  every  thirty  days  for  several 
months.  The  bat  will  get  harder,  more  resilient  and  take  on  a  steely 
temper  that  means  so  much  to  the  skillful  player. 

SPALDING  "PLAYERS'  AUTOGRAPH"  BATS. 
Players  who  succeed  in  finding  a  bat  that  suits  their  style  of  bat- 
ting, order  from  season  to  season  by  model  name.  Although  in  some 
cases  stars  who  originally  gave  the  name  to  a  style  of  bat  have  passed 
out  of  the  game,  the  model  is  not  abandoned.  Hundreds  of  players 
who  have  found  that  particular  style  best  suited  to  their  needs  still 
call  for  it  by  name.  As  an  instance  of  the  widely  different  styles  of 
batters  and  the  variety  of  specifications  from  which  a  batter  may 
select  a  model  suitable  to  his  capabilities,  the  following  list  is  of 
interest. 

Z?  •  >^   /^     />     AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Medium  batting  sur- 

/!^&U^   ^/    ^Z^^f^J^^^  face ;      perfectly     balanced,     beautiful     model 
C  "       //      ^  '    adapted    to    a    great    many    styles    of    batting, 

and  a  perfect  all  around  hat.  No  more  desir- 
able model  hks  ever  been  produced.  Weights  from  38  to  45  ounces. 
Length  34i/>   inches. 

Thomas  II.  Grifiith  is  a  hale,  hearty,  short-arm  swinging  batter,  who 
mixes  that  stvle  with  occasional  long  swinus  at  the  ball.  When  he 
meets  the  ball  with  one  of  those  long  swings  he  sends  it  flying. 


around  models  ever  produced.     Medium  small 
die.     well     distributed      striking      surface. 
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AUTOGRAPH     MODEL.      Medium    grip,    generous 
^jjifoo  y^  jdjA^M      batting    surface,    and    so    designed    as    to    get    the 
««y^  //  /(^i/iix^   greatest  driving  power  out  of  a  reasonably  heavy 
bat.     Weights  from  40  to  47   ounces.     Length   34 
inches. 
George  Sisler  was  the  leading  batter  in  the  American  League  in  1920. 
His  position  is  one  of  the  best  adopted  by  professional  players.      He 
steps  into  the  ball  and  uses  a  parallel  swing.     This  method  gives  him 
command  of  the  ball  at  all  times.     He  is  "on  top  of  the  ball,"  as  pro- 
fessional players  put  it,  and  not  dominated  by  curves  or  speed.     He  is 
not  a  one-field  batter,  although  the  power  of  his  swing  frequently  car- 
ries the  ball  on  its  longest  flight  to  right  field.     His  bat  is  balanced  to 
be  a  part  of  him. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Comparatively  small 
handle.  Well  balanced.  Weights  from  40  to 
47  ounces.  Length,  35  inches.  Batting  sur- 
face adapted  to  long  distance  hitting. 

After  Crawford  had  made  a  batting  record 
in  the  major  leagues  of  which  any  ball  player  might  be  proud,  he  went 
out  to  California,  and  with  a  Crawford  model  drove  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Coast  League  pitchers. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     One  of  the  best  all 

^        ~        — yax-ax:-^rs^^  Equally  suitable  for  full  swing  or  choke  style 
of  batting.     Weights  from  40  to  47  ounces.     Length  34  inches. 

Frank  Frisch  cuts  at  the  ball  with  a  rapid  motion  that  puts  speed 
into  the  hits  which  he  makes  to  right  field.  He  can  hit  through  second 
base  territory  with  as  fast  a  clip  as  any  batter.  Frisch  is  a  fairly 
good  bunter  and  improving  in  that  respect.  His  ability  to  start  quick 
and  reach  hisjh  speed  makes  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  out  unless  a 
bunt  hit  is  handled  accurately  by  the  fielder.  He  is  not  a  pronounced 
place  hitter  and  makes  most  of  his  long  hits  toward  right  center. 

AUTOGRAPH    MODEL.      Short    thick    batting 
surface  with  a  long,   tapering  handle.     Thirty- 
five    inches    long.      Weights    39    to    46    ounces. 
Splendid    bat    for    all    players    because    of    its 
slender  grip. 
Bancroft  chops  frequently  and  also  hits  straight  out.     Just  the  right 
type  of  bat  for  both  purposes,   and   is   made   of  northern    white   ash, 
second   growth,   with   a   professional   oil   finish.      Perfect   duplicate   of 
Bancroft's  bat. 

*      •  ^  AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Good  striking  surface 

^Ji^'^idt*  ^j^^jk     and  well  balanced  for  a  batter  with  long  arms. 
K::^ /IAJCUjM/JTSjO    Weights    from    36    to    42    ounces.      Length    34 
^  inches. 

"Cy"  Williams  is  a  dangerous  loop  hitter  who  is  likely  to  drive  the 
ball  far  and  high.  He  takes  a  full  arm  swing  when  the  ball  comes  up 
to  the  plate  to  suit  him  and  then,  if  there  are  any  short  fences  on  the 
right  field  side  of  the  ball  park,  the  ball  is  likely  to  be  lost  somewhere 
on  the  street  side  of  the  fence.  He  has  cleared  every  short  fence  in 
the  National  League. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Has  a  good,  full  batting 
_A  a.  ><:^v.*c«^t—  surface  with  a  medium  grip  and  is  a  splendidly 
"^^ta/r^  "^^r^  balanced  bat,  one  of  the  kind  that  grows  with 
use.  Thirty-four  inches  long.  Weights  40  to  47 
ounces.  Northern  second  growth  white  ash,  professional  oil  finish  and 
the  same  kind  of  a  bat  as  that  with  which  Snyder  broke  up  the  last 
world  series  for  the  Giants. 
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AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Medium  handle,  good 
batting  surface,  and  a  very  excellent  all  around 
bat  for  players  of  medium  or  light  weight. 
Weights  from  37  to  43  ounces.  Length  321/2 
inches. 

It  is  never  certain  to  predict  where  Hollocher  will  hit  the  ball. 
Although  a  left-hand  batter,  he  is  as  likely  to  slip  one  through  short 
or  between  short  and  third  as  he  is  to  hit  to  right  field.  His  grip  on 
the  bat  is  overlapping  and  he  handles  it  with  ease  and  assurance.  His 
swing  is  so  well  timed  that  he  is  almost  a  place  hitter  by  his  unerring 
accuracy  in  meeting  the  ball  and  pulling  it  or  pushing  it  as  it  varies 
in  speed. 

x^v^^^  A  f)     AUTOGRAPH     MODEL.       Beautifully     tapered, 

CA^VJmLAfti-itA^  medium    size  grip.      One   of    the   most    useful   all 

"^^  r^^^^  around  bats  in  the  line.     Weights  from  38  to  45 

^•^         ounces.     Length  o4V^    inches. 

R.   T.   Peckinpaugh,   whose   steady   improvement   as   a   batter   shows 

what   practice   and    thought   can   do   for   a   ball   player,   meets   the   ball 

with  an  effective  forearm  snap  that  pushes  it  through  the  infield  at  a 

speed  too  fast  for  the  fielders.     "Peck"   likes  a  bat  that  responds  at 

once  to   every   shift  which   he   makes   with   it   after   it   is    in   his  grip. 

With  a  good  eye,  he  waits  for  the  ball  to  get  to  the  angle  which  suits 

him  best. 

AUTOGRAPH    MODEL,      Gracefully    tapered 

A  "^J^  /)/>    ^^^    yvith    reasonably    large    batting    surface. 

,^^^^Ji47iffJi.  ^'uK/dciL,   Grip  comparatively   thin   and   the  leverage   is 

^      _     ^  (/     tremendous  with  a  full  swing.     Well  adapted 

to  the  "choke."  Thirty-four  inches  long. 
Weights  42  to  48  ounces.  Second  growth  northern  white  ash,  pro- 
fessional oil  finish. 

Held  at  extreme  end,  it  carried  Kelly  through  the  National  League 
with  the  best  home  run  record  that  he  ever  made,  and  one  of  the  best 
that  ever  was  made  in  the  National  League. 

AUTOGRAPH    MODEL.       Longest     bat    in 
,^«--s^jp'^'*'>.,^_  regular    line.       Fairly    thin    handle,    evenly 

^'t^>CdT4rW-*«^X»3;9N^  tapered.  Weights  from  40  to  47  ounces. 
Length  85  inches. 
Had  Davis  Robertson  been  possessed  of  the  initiative  with  which 
"Ty"  Cobb  is  possessed,  he  might  have  been  another  Cobb  and  thus 
there  would  have  been  two  players  from  the  South  famous  as  leaders 
in  major  leagues.  Robertson  has  made  some  of  the  longest  hits  on 
record  in  the  parks  of  the  National  League.  Anything  which  is  pitched 
to  him  around  the  waist  is  likely  to  be  sent  back  through  the  field  "a 
mile  a  minute."  When  he  catches  a  low  ball  risht  it  is  lifted  on  a 
visit  to  the  lot  which  happens  to  be  next  to  the  Base  Ball  park. 


/^     *'2^  ^       AUTOGRAPH   MODEL.     Medium  thick  handle,  large 
Weights  from  40  to  46  ounces.     Lengtli  35  inches. 


'^-^ J^r~3/^      batting  surface,  giving  immense  driving  power  in  the 
J^    ^         hands    of    players    capable    of    swinging    a    heavy    bat. 


Ross  Youngs  is  a  good  exemplar,  in  some  respects  the  best,  of  the 
modern  type  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-hitting  left-handers.  His 
parallel  swing  meets  the  ball  on  the  center  and  his  drive  is  unusually 
forceful  because  of  the  strength  with  which  nature  filled  his  shoulders. 
Youngs  has  one  method  of  batting  the  ball  in  which  he  is  not  excelled 
by-  anv  player  in  the  major  leagues.  It  is  what  may  be  best  called  a 
running  bunt.  He  pushes  the  ball  instead  of  tapping  it  and  is  on  his 
way  to  first  at  the  contact  of  the  ball  and  bat. 
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AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.    Batting  surface  is  short 

^\^     /  rr  and    bat    thick    at    that    point.      Handle    is    long. 

Jy«'^^ \/oU^^Ttl€^\  slender  and  gradually  tapered.     Bat  of  a  variety 

fy  of  grips.     Used  for  a  iull  swing  can  drive  a  ball 

like  a  hammer  drives  a  naiL      Thirty-five  inches 

long.     Weights  40  to  47  ounces. 

Fournier  hits  with  a  bat  of  this  pattern  all  the  time.  Made  of 
northern  second  growth  white  ash  with  professional  oil  finish.  Might 
be  called  a  bat  for  any  emergency. 


.-V  AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Short  bat,  small  han- 

vh'lff  (T  ;/  •  die,  but  body  quite  thick.     Weights  from  38  to 

i flUitA%/j.c*>a,a;</r%/t,  45  ounces.     Length  32  inches. 

U'       Q (J  Miller  J.    Huggins   was   a   marvel  of   waiters 

and  the  master  of  the  choke  grip  on  the  bat. 
There  wasn't  so  much  of  him  in  physique,  but  the  only  effect  that 
seemed  to  have  was  on  the  temper  of  the  opposing  pitchers.  Perhaps 
they  reasoned  because  of  his  slenderness  he  was  one  who  should  be 
easily  retired  when  he  came  to  the  plate,  but  he  made  more  pitchers 
retire  than  ever  pitchers  retired  him.  He  had  plenty  of  body  in  the 
bat  he  used,  for  when  he  hit  the  ball  he  gave  it  a  blow  which  he 
intended  to  "carry  through,"  and  '"carry  through"  it  usually  did. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Well  balanced,  compar- 

Cy%^j^t.,y^^-^o.>vC^    atively  light  weight,  with  sufficient  wood  to  give 

^^ — -T^y    splendid  driving  power.     Weights  from  36  to  43 

ounces.  Length  34 1/^  inches. 
Harry  H.  Davis  can  have  no  better  description  than  that  of  a  batter 
with  a  ••sterling  style."  He  hits  right  handed  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  Base  Ball  manager  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recommend  his 
position  to  any  young  ball  player  who  was  seeking  the  best  way  in 
which  to  bat  the  ball.  He,  too,  is  a  shoulder  hitter,  and  adhered  to  a 
style  which  he  steadily  improved,  and  in  the  end  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  American  League  batters. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Very  small  handle, 
^  ^£.f^  yf  ft  *—  and  balanced  so  that  with  a  full  swing  ter- 
'i7^.C^^rCr\.  fi^' /l^/UuX._Q_^  rifle  driving  power  results.  Weights  from  37 
to  45  ounces.  Length  35  inches. 
When  ''Old  Wildfire"  Schulte  walked  to  the  plate  for  the  Cubs  with 
runners  on  bases  the  Chicago  "fans"  sat  back  and  began  to  gloat 
before  the  pitcher  threw  the  first  ball.  Such  was  the  confidence  they 
had  in  Schulte.  Any  time  that  any  pitcher  struck  Schulte  out — it  did 
happen  now  and  then — each  Chicago  '"fan"  took  it  as  a  personal 
aftront  and  said  words  about  the  pitcher.  Schulte  liked  to  get  his  fin- 
gers around  a  bat  in  a  grip  that  was  convincing  enough  to  crush  the 
wood,  and  he  had  a  dynamic  swing  that  sent  the  ball  over  the  heads  of 
the  outfielders  with  a  motion  that  almost  seemed  like  a  tap. 

'Tj  J^^      /        AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     The  smallest,  shortest 

Va^i.a^7^Cc&hAJk  ^^<^    lightest     bat    used     by     any     professional 

/o //-/*•«*?&{ i^K^^-^c^^  Player.      Specially    adapted    to    small    or    light 

jy  men.     Weights  from  35  to  41  ounces.     Length 

31  inches. 

No  batter  carried  the  choke  to  the  extreme  that  it  was  carried  by 

Norman  Elberfeld,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  used  a  bat  which 

was  short,  small  and  light,  he  was  dreaded  by  every  pitcher.     He  could 

not  be  pushed  back  from  the  plate,  and  with  a   grip  on  his  bat  that 

was  powerful  and   almost  crushing,  he  fairly  compelled  the  pitcher  to 

keep  the  ball  on  the  plate  unless  the  latter  were  willing  to  walk  the 

batter. 
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AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.     Sufficient  wood  to  give 

CL-^i^  rt   fT^ splendid  driving  power.     Weights  from  40  to  46 

C^      /f*^*'^^^      ounces.     Lensth   34  inches. 

^         -  John    J.    Evers,    although    of    slight    physique, 

handled  a  heavier  bat  than  some  ball  plaj'ers  who  were  several  sizes 
larger  than  the  Trojan.  A  bat  to  Evers  was  just  something  with  which 
to  tantalize  the  pitcher.  The  moment  he  took  his  bat  in  hand  he 
swung  in  a  manner  that  was  intended  to  convey  a  personal  challenge 
to  the  pitcher.  Evers'  forte  in  batting  was  to  slip  the  ball  through 
some  spot  In  the  infield  which  bore  a  "To  Let"  sign. 

AUTOGRAPH  MODEL.  Well  distributed  striking 
surface.  Weights  from  40  to  46  ounces.  Length  34 
nches. 
Vic  Saier  swings  hard  for  long  drives  and  chops 
a  great  deal  the  remainder  of  the  time.  He  is  what  might  be  termed 
a  rather  steady  right  field  hitter,  with  plenty  of  power  behind  the  ball 
and  plenty  of  speed  on  the  part  of  the  ball  after  the  bat  has  connected 
with  it  in  good  earnest.  His  line  drives  are  wicked,  and  a  fairly  met 
low  ball  that  he  has  been  able  to  lift  with  all  of  his  shoulder  force 
will  put  a  right  fielder  against  the  fence. 

AUTOGRAPH   MODEL.      Medium   size   handle,    gener- 
a     n      /*  5*.   ous    batting    surface,    slightly    bottle    shape    grip.      A 
tO^  /?**  C«^'  powerful   bat,   and   especially    desirable   for   the   choke 
style    of    batting.      Weights    from    41    to    48    ounces. 
Length  35  inches. 
Lew  McCarty  stands  far  back  in   the  box,  and  steps   into   the  ball 
with  a  wicked  rush  and  a  hard  swini;  that  earns  him  many  long  dis- 
tance hits.     He  meets  the  ball  on  the  full  of  the   swell  of  his   bat. 
While  at  times  he  hits  savagely  to  right  field,  he  can  pull  a  ball  into 
left  field  with  sufficient  force  almost  to  knock  a  fielder  over. 

™y  AUTOGRAPH    MODEL.       Short     bat,     large 

\2l^*4^^  ^..^    ->Jf       handle,  well  rounded  end.     Weights  from  40 
^^r^^  ^^'*'**^^*^   to  46  ounces.     Length  32  Va   inches. 

Roger  P.  Bresnahan,  right-hander  and  with 
a  beautiful  swing,  was  nearer  like  the  type  of  batsman  of  the  "Buck" 
Ewing  school  than  any  batter  of  recent  years  in  Base  Ball.  A  bat  in 
the  hands  of  Bresnahan  was  a  slave.  Bresnahan  was  the  master,  and 
knew  just  what  that  slave  did.  His  body  and  arms  were  always  timed 
together.  He  never,  as  some  batters  have  done,  and  do.  swung  his 
arms  with  a  rigid  body,  nor  did  he  try  to  meet  the  ball  with  freedom 
of  body  and  rigid  arms. 

Even  in  the  junior  line  there  is  a  Spalding  "Players'  Autograph" 
bat  made.  It  is  made  especially  for  the  youngsters  who  still  find  the 
larger  bats  a  trifle  too  unwieldy.  John  B.  Sheridan,  the  originator  of 
the  boys'  diamond,  is  enthusiastic  over  this  boys'  bat,  and  in  a  letter 
to  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  writes  :  "I  have  tested  the  bats  of  the 
Spalding  line  and  would  recommend  'Players'  Autograph  Junior'  bats 
as  being  the  proper  models  from  which  a  boy  should  make  a  selection." 


The  variety  in  every  line  of  equipment  that  comprises  the  Spalding 
list  of  articles  for  the  national  game  seems  limitless.  Every  player — 
in  fact  every  "fan" — should  send  for  a  copy  of  the  Spalding  Base  Ball 
Catalogue,  which  contains  -pictures  and  prices  of  everything  that  is 
official  and  up  to  date  in  the  national  game.  A  letter  addressed  to  any 
Spalding  store,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  inside  front  cover 
of  the  Guide,  will  bring  one  by  return  maiL 


Official 


When  you  want  "the  best"  in  any  athletic 
sport  you  instinctively  think  of  "  Spalding." 
That  is  why  the  leading  organizations  of  the 
country  invariably  adopt  Spalding  equipment. 

Spalding  "  Official  National  League  "  Ball 

Official  ball  of  the  world  series.     Standard  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

Spalding  Official  Intercollegiate  No.  J5  Foot  Ball 

All  of  the  big  college  contests  are  played  with  the 
Spalding  Official  Intercollegiate  No.  J5  Foot  Ball. 

Spalding  Official  No.  M  Basket  Ball 

Used  in  all  of  the  principal  intercollegiate  and  other 
championships. 

Spalding  Official  "  Olympic  "  Soccer  Ball 

Used  by  leading  soccer  leagues  in  both  England  and 
America. 

Spalding  Official  Tennis  Ball 

Used  in  the  National  Clay  Court  championships  and 
other  prominent  tennis  tournaments. 

The  American  Olympic  Team  of  1920  was  outfitted  com- 
pletely by  A  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  as  have  been  all  previous 
American  Olympic  Teams.  When  championships  are  won 
or  records  made,  Spalding  athletic  equipment  is  always  in 
evidence. 

//  it's  Official,  it's  Spalding 


^  /-At    ■  {        ~-    t 


For  every  age  and  every  sport — Spalding 


Two  Important  Books— Just  Published 
ATHLETIC  ALMANAC 

f  HE  Spalding  Official  Athletic  Almanac  occupies  in  the  arena  of 
V«.^  track  competition  the  same  position  that  the  Record  does  in  base 
ball.  It  is  the  recognized  authority  on  all  matters  of  time  or 
distance  in  athletic  and  swimming  competitions.  Readers  know  that  if  it 
is  in  "  the  book  "  it  is  correct. 

Contents  include  the  latest  approved  world  records,  noteworthy  perform- 
ances, national  champions  in  each  event  since  the  organization  of  the 
A.  A.  U. ;  diagrams  showing  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  marks  for 
the  standard  events  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century;  amateur  boxing 
champions  and  foreign  records.  A  new  department  comprises  the  records 
of  all  of  the  intercollegiate  associations  and  conferences,  together  with 
pictures  of  leading  college  teams  and  individual  champions.  Invaluable 
as  a  handy  book  of  reference.       ... Price  25  cents 

OLYMPIC  HANDBOOK 

^a  HE  only  complete  record  ot  the  Olympic  Games  of  1920  that  has 
V^  been  published.  Profusely  illustrated.  Records  of  previous  Olympic 
Games  and  world  records.  Schedule  for  the  Olympic  Games  of 
1924,  to  be  held  at  Paris,  is  included;  also  athletic  rules  governing 
Olympic  contests  and  other  important  information  pertaining  to  the  next 
Olympiad Price  25  cents 

To  be  obtained  at  any  Spalding  store  or  niailed 

postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  Neiv  York 


Olympic  Games — Woodring  winning  200  meters  run;  Paddock  second 
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:a.<sue  Ball 


Used  exclusively  by 
National  League, 
majority  of  Minor 
Leagues,  and  by  all 
Intercollegiate  and 
other  Associations 
for  the  past  forty-six 
years.  Each,$2.00 
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